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*|TaS CnJLRACfBB A MAST*MAY SX BEAD TM HIS rACB.* 

Lord SUmm. 

i 

Pbysiognomy, whether understock in itS* most extensive or 

confined signification; is the oaigm of all *hunan decisions, 

efforts, action^ expectations, feaM,%nd hopes; of all pleasing 

and unplga^g ^nsations, which ar^ occasioned ^ external 

objects, noy'is “there a* mac to be found who ia#hot dadj 

influenced by l^ysiognomy ; not a man who has noft figured 

to himself a* countenance exceedingly lovely, or exceedingly 

hateful; not a wan who does not more or less, the first^time 

he dhcoun^rs a stranger, ohsorwe, estimate, compare,'and 

j^dge him, according to appeaxSnces, although he might 

hitherto have been a stranger to th^ siience of'Physiognomy ; 

it is, therefore, a manifest truth, that whether or not sensible 

of it, all men are daily influenced by Physiognomy; and 

♦ 

as Sultzer has aflirmed, every man, consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously, understands something of Physiognomy. The most 
simple and inaa^nate object has its characteristic exterior, 
by which it is not only distinguished as a species, but indi¬ 
vidually ; and shall the first, noblest, best harmonized; and 

most beauteous of beings, be denied ail characteristic t 

• 

^ut whatever may be* opj^ged tef i^e truth and certainty;, 
of the science Phy^ognoboy, it must bb admitted that 
*yiere is no object, thus considered, more important, more 
worthy of Observation, jnore interesting than man, nor any 
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occupation superior to ^at of disclosing the beauties and 
perfections of human nature. 

We do not consider any apology needful for foe republi- 
cation of a work bo highly appreciated as Lavater’s Essays 
on Physiognoijl^. Several ifaglisii and french translations 
have already appeared; and although large editions in both 
laT|guages were sold, it is more than ^robable^ the sale' was 
considerably limited on account of *the hi^.pric^s at which 
, eaSh of them were published. In sending forth a tew edition, 
it ha; been our aim'to combine uniformityj, economy and 
portability ; How far we may diave succeeded in this respect, 
w«f leave a discerning^ ^Pub)id to determine. Prawings have 
necessarily, been made /rora tha Outline Portraits r.nd other 
!fcgravmgl^ reducing foe size, so; as to represent; in Eighty 

Aates the same number of subjects^that were formerly given 

• * 

in three hundred *and 8ixt3f. At the 'Isame time, great care 
has been taken to preserve thte spirit an<i ideniity of the 
counlenances whicE were sefectsd by the Author peculiarly 
adapted to illustrate the lienee of Pl^siognomy, rendering 
it at once a l^ok of fttdity, ama.<;ement, and instruction, 
suited to the man of intellect, study, and taste. 



ABViatTISEMENT.. 


.The revision, jrhich will bee fouiyi^at tbe conclusion* 
of the,wor]&, reiates to ibis particular editfon of 
•tbe PJij^siegjionaical, Pra^bients, of Mr. Lavater, 
which* was published,under the inspectij;*! of bis 

friend*, John Miclia^el Armbruster, in octavo, for 

• ^ 

the benefit of those who cbuld not afford to pur- 
chase the quarto edition.^ The editor, Armbrqster, 
ihas changed the^ order of Ihe fragments, aqd has 
omitted some few superfluous ^ssages*! The friend 
was more capable of perceiving where the author 
had repeated than was Mr. Lavater. Having taken 
something away, the editor added something new; 
so that this is, perhaps, the work which best de-* 
serves preference. We have the most irrefragable 
evidence, from the revision. above-mentioned, that 

Mr. Lavater perfectly ‘approgred of, the plan of his 

• * • 

friend, Mr. Armb*ruster, * whose additions he has 
himself corrected apd sanctioned. 
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With respect to the •translation, those who tnow 
the original will also know the difficulties which 
almost every period presented. The Gt^rman is 

a language abounding ip bompwind • words, and 

• ^ ^ 
epithets linked in endless chains. Eager to excel, 

its ^writers think they i^v^r can ^hava said enough, 

while anything more can be said: tBmr energy is 

* • • • . ^ 

•frequently unbridlpd, and certainly,yn the exalted 

quality of energy, ^r. Lavater \^fll cede to few of 
hitf countrymeif. JtJ^wilhcd for the hmguage and 
the pen cjf angels, to w rite 014 his favourite subject. 
Bold endiiavours have been iqpde to •preserve the 
spirit of Iiis reasoning,'the enthusiasm of hisfeel- 
ings,* and the spblimiiy of his conceptions. But, 
withcgit any affected distrust of jnyself, I cannot 
venture to affirm thiy* are preserved. 


THOMAS HOLCEOFT. 
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THE SECOND EDITION. 


The prpseirt editiT)ii kas been carefully rinsed, com-* 

pared with ihe ori^nal, and corrected. A •valuable 

0 ^ ^ 

addition, it is presumed, has been made to it, in the 

trtinslatjon of the On§ Hundred Physiognomical 
Rules, which cojnpose the ^fth volume of the Post¬ 
humous Works of Lavater,* flublisIiCd by his son- 
in-law, Mr. G. Gessner. 

The Memoirs of the Life of the Author, prefixed 
to this edition, are principally compiled from th(5 
Life of Lavater, by G. Gessner, who appears to have 
exhibited him, as h^ frequently, in the course of 
his work, professes to Ife his objedt^ without either 
exaggeratiijg his‘great nierits gnd endowments, or 
diminishing his foibles and 'defects. 



ADVERTISEMENT, 


Vlll 

In addition to what* has been said in the pre- 
ceding advertisement on the merit of ^hisrwork, 
compared with the very expensive edition iri"quarto, 
we now have^the testimony qf Mr? Gessner, whose 
authority ceTtainly must liave great weight, 
deci^iedly in its favour. Tie tells qs (see the follotv'- 

9 • 

*ing Memoirs, page Ixxxix.), that “ia.‘1783, Mr. 

Armbruster, at tf^snv-stance of Mr. LaVater, prepared 

* • * . ** 

and published an octavo edition bfjthe great work 

on I*hysiognomy, reduced io a smaller forih, but wiih 
‘ r^jpeci to *\dhateuer is essential,Ctympleti an^ perfect 
work. This edition Mr. Lavator verv carefully re- 

• w • 

vised, and it was his avowed opinion that this work, 
which, is sold for nearly the terifh part of the price of the 
large edilion^ contains completely all that is essential in the 
latter.** 
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OF TUB 

LIFE OF J.:C. LAVATEEr. 


JoH>r CASPA'j^’LAVATEa was the,son of Henry 
•Lavater,^ Hoptor* of .Meditine, and * Member of "’the 

Govertiment, of Zurich; the maiden n^e of his . 

• • 

mother was Regula Escher, 

In a njanuscripi, containing notieps and reflections 

• 

on the incid^ts of th» earlier years of the Jife of 
Lavater, .written by hinaself^ and-found among his 
• papers, by his soq-in-law, G. TSessner, he characterises 
his father as “ a man of unii»ersally’acknowledged 
integrity, of a naturally good and sound understand¬ 
ing, but neither distinguished for learning nor great 
penetration; neither a genius, nor a man of philoso¬ 
phical inquiry ; an example of industry and unwearied 
application; attentive and successful in his profes-» 
sion; an excellent economist; in every thing extremqly 
orderly and regular; the best of husbands, and the 
lenderest of fathers.” 

His mother, he tqjls ul, possessed’ an extraordinary 
.understanding, an‘astonishing power of imagination, 
and an insatiable quriosity •afttfl’ novelty and know- 
l«5^ge, which extended at once to the smallest ani the ^ 

b 
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greatest objects, though <the latter afforded her most 
satisfaction. Her invention was inexhaustible; 
had a projecting mind, and was active and indefati¬ 
gable in carrying into execution what she had planned. 

_ ^ 

She esteemedcand reverenced (Whatever was noble, 
great, and intelligent, and had' derived every advan¬ 
tage. that coaid be expected from her conversation 
•with pious and learned men. She had read' the books 
tjiey recommended to her perusal, though slie did not 
pretend to be, nor \^as she, a learned wogian. She 
•was an excellent manager, and her mdustry was par¬ 
ticularly useful to hqr husband, to whom she acted 
. as. an apodiecary, being frequently employed from 
morning.tilT uight in making up the medicines he 
■prescribed.' She was a faithful and affectionate wife, 
and a,tender mother. 

Our author was her twelftli child, and born on the 
14th oif November, 1741. In infancy he was of a 
weakly and delicate conformation of body, and it w'as 
not expected that he would prove healthy, or, perhaps, 
long-lived. Of his disposition in his very early years, 
he says himself,—All the accounts that have been 
.given me of ray character in early youth agree in this, 
that I was very mild, quiet, and good-tempered, and, 
at,the same time, ardent, and occasionally violent; 
very hasty and very timid; of sensibility extremely 
delicate; nothing less, than apt to learning; very 
inattentive, changeful, impatient, pettish, thoughtless, 
and simple. The slightest tendency to wit or plea- . 
santry was never dislJovered in rne; 1 uttered no boji 
^ mot that could be repeated, as the little jokes of n^y 
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brothers and sisters frequently were.”—“ I recollect,” 
'^/ie^dds, “ how ciuch I suffered at this'early period of 
my Itfg from timidity and bashfulness. Curio'sity 
t continually impelled nje, while fear restrained me; 
yet I observed and felfj though I could tiever commu¬ 
nicate my feelings and observations; or if I attempted 
to make sucka communication, the manner in which I 
did it was so ajpsurd, and drew on me so much ridicule, 
that I sooTi found myself incapable Qf uttering anotbci* 

* “ J ^ ' m ^ m 

word. •• • 

• • ^ 

In thb Germ an* School, to vhich yquflg Caspar '(jias 

sent to learn to read, be had fliaffortune to meet with 
^ • • 
a master vvho*had the good sense, frequen^bot found 

in sentinariesjof a far higher class, to treat* h*im in*a 
manner suitable tef tbe pe(j_illiarity of his disposition, 
with the qtmost mildness* and patience, notwithstand¬ 
ing his awkwardness, heefll65*^685, and inaptitude to 
‘learn. He conceived a real affection for him^ and 
continually assured his parents tlTat he should be able 
to make sometliing of little Caspar still. His pro¬ 
gress, however, in reading, writing, and learning little 
pieces by memory was extremely slow; and his mother 
frequently felt not a little anxiety on account of his 
inattention and indocility. 

At the end of his sixth year young Lavater entered 
the Latin school, and from about this time his mental 
powers appear gradually|4;o expanded, though 
his progress ia his •Studies, according to his own 
* stccounl, was‘by no means verj distinguished. A 
sense of religion dawned in, his heari, and the germ 
of thaf enthusiastic ardoui^ which distinguished him 
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through life, began to expand. His imagination, he 
tells us, was continually at work to cwiiceive and plan 
what might appear uncommon an^. extrao^mary. 
Nothing gave him greater pleasure than to see ‘objects 
of any kind unusually large. ‘fEvery building,” says 
he, “ a{)pearcd to me too small, eyery tower too low, 
^ every animal too diminutive*. When 1 saw, or heard 
speak of a J^igh tower, my heart palpitated with a 
kind of rapture,^ jUi^d my greatest delight, notwith¬ 
standing my naturartiinidit^, was tp gscend such lofty 
edihces, and looking down^from theb\ see evei^ thing 
below me little, while wl\at wa5» ne&r me alone was 
great. Tlis^^ove of seeing Irigh'"towers has almost 
become in' me a passion. In my journeys, even'in the 
latter years of my life, I Rave found myself as it were 
impelled by a kind of irresistible necessity, to ascend 
the towers of Strasburg Augsburg, St. Ulric, and that, 
which is still higher than these, at Landshut.” 

^ «4 ‘ ^ 

Some other peculiar traits of his character in his 
childhood he gnves us in the following words—“ My 
indefatigably inventive imagination was very fre¬ 
quently occupied with two singular subjects—with 
, framing of plans for impenetrable prisons—^and the 
idea of becoming the chief of a troop of banditti. In 
the latter case, however, it is to be understood that 
not the least tincture of cruelty or violence entered 
into my thoughts, rmcarij’^ neither to murder nor 
distress any person; my timid‘and geod heart shud- 

Q 

dered at such an i^ea; but to steal with ingenious 
artifice, and then bestov'’ the stolen property, with 
similar adroitness and privacy, on another who might 
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want it more, only retaining %o much of it as might be 
Su^gcient for my support; to do no serious injury, but 
to prt)|juce extfaordinary changes and visible effects, 
while •! myself remained invisible, was one of my 
favourite conceptions^ on which my industrious fancy 
was frequently for whole hours together mos^ ridicu- 

* “ Ho\vever*cruel my imagination might appear or? 
these ocoasibns, my heart was never so. * My timidity 

was still tbe*same. I had the'safhe abhorreyice of 

• • 

injury*done to awother, ahd the same rfiompassion fo/ 
•the sufferer .whieh I»have’always*feft. But my ima¬ 
gination, my fond adjniration of ingenioTie artifices, 

led rfle to these monstrous fancies. Forf^pnsideratle 

• . ... 

time 1 read nothing but accounts ,of banclitti, their 

chiefs, and a»tful cxplofts. Their acts of cruelty and 

violence I abhorred, buti I ieughed aloud when they 

dexterously played any wily trick. But though my 

• • 

mind has sometimes been empheyed by the hour toge¬ 
ther in contriving how I might take, without discovery, 
things that offered themselves, I never did it, that I 
recollect, except twice, when I took some sugar 
plumbs which my father used to carry in his pocket to 
give to the children of the patients he visited, and as 
there happened to be some small pieces of money^ 1 
took them too ; but gaye all to the poor. 

* “ He who formed me guve me a truly compassionate 
and benevolejj^t he^rt. U gouicl nevdr see a jioor per¬ 
son without#feeling the emotions of pity. I afforded 
every assistance ii\ my pow^r, ^nd gave all I had to 
give.* My schdol-fellows frequentfy laughed at me^ 
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on these occasions, and 'made no scruple to discovet' 
that they despised my simplicity, and, considered, 
as half a fool.” ' \ *> 

This charge of simplicity, with respect to his gene¬ 
ral character at these years, he is indeed very ready to 
^mit—r“ If,” says he, “ on a market day, any person 
gave me a penny, I would go with it to tjie first shop 
saw, and ask if they had not something they could 
let me have for a penny. Such .childish absurdities 
procured me very generally the name oi simpleton. 

‘‘ From my earliest youth, ’ he addf,, “ till my return 
from my first excursion into foreign countries, and 
' even for <a considerable time, after, all talents for 
speaking, or even giving a relation of what I had seen 
or known, and still more for closd and just reasoning, 
appeared to be denied me. If it be trvie, that I have 
since attained, in part, to an ordinary measure of 
diction and eloquence, it is to be observed, that 
through the whole of my earlier years not the least 
trace of any such endowment was apparent. My 
mother possessed much natural readiness and pro¬ 
priety of speech, and was therefore the more sensible 
of my extraordinary want of all power of expression. 
It is true, at home, while in the presence of my 
mother, 1 was always under the greatest restraint, and 
at school I dared not open my mouth for fear of the 
ridicule of my schoolfellows.. If at any time I ven¬ 
tured to say any thing, the answe-rd generally received 
was the exclamation—Could any simple child ever 
say any thing siiher ? i 

“ Now,” continues he, writing in 1779, “ I have lost. 
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or rather appear to have losf, this simplicity ; yet still 
‘I '^perience h<jurs, and often whole clays, in which the 
same* 4 j;hi!dishn%ss, timidity, and tfwkward simplicity 
again Returns; and I should be exposed to the inca« 
pacity and ‘absurdity^f expression, wkich has so fre¬ 
quently perplexed and rendered me ridiculous in nty 
youth, had not the expenience acquired by time taught 
nie to conoe^ my infirmity, or rfetire when I feel if 
coming Upon me. By this childishness, awkwardness, 
and simplicity, which has ever boen*a principal feature 
of my* charactei**from my ^arliest youth, may niany 
• phenomena'of tny riper *year%. Be explained, w hich 
must appear wholly inexplicable to cvery^iire, who Ifas • 
not had an, opportunity to become Sequaiftfed with 
this traifr in my character.* A certain childish gpirit 
appears.to be inseparable from my nature; though I 
cannot conceal that freftn eaT-liest youth, when 
irritated by injustice, I have ever been ready tor)ppose 
the perpetrator of it with my‘utmost force, and a kind 
of frantic courage, forgetful of every danger.” 

While Lavater continued at schooj, an incident 
occurred w'hich has so particular a relation to the 
profession for which he was afterwards set apart, that 
it ought not to be passed unnoticed. M. Caspar 
Ulrich, minister at Fraumunster, and one of the super- 
intendants of the gymiwisium, or college, a clergyman 
well known there by l|is theplpgical writings, came 
one day into, the school, .and exclaimed among the 
•scholars,—Wbrnh of you will be a minister?” 
Young Lavater, without lipvmg evqr thought of, any 
sach*thing before, cried out so hastily and loudly, that • 
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all his companions burst into a loud laugh,—“ I, I.” 
He answered thus without the Jea&t consideralion^r 
indeed any particular inclination. But scarcely had 
the word passed his lips, than he began to feel a 
desire, which «soon became a vftish, and that wish so 
firm a resolution, that he seemed to himself already a 
minister. He went home, atjd the momept he opened 

I 

*the dour, exclaimed,—“ I will be a minister. There 
has been a Gentleman in the school to>day»who has 
asked, us all what ,we would be. I'kijQW what i 
will be.” His mother checked him, and said,— 
“Purely that does ‘pot depend on your. wiU alone; 
y®n will, J hope, ask the advice and permission of 
your fatfIiQ.r*^hd myself.” His father made more 
objections,‘though in a less hasty manner, aud young 
Caspar knew not what to answer. His mother at 
length put an end to the discourse, by saying,—“ It 
will be time enough several years, hence to decide 
this question, in the '.nean time let events take their 
course; it is very possible this may not have hap¬ 
pened merely by chance.” 

The parents of Lavater had, in fact, never enter¬ 
tained an idea of educating their son for the church; 
they had intended him for the practice of medicine, the 
profession of his father. He had likewise an uncle, 
Matthias Lavater, who was pn apothecary, and an 
elder brother, John Coiwad. ^ His uncle had no chil¬ 
dren, and was very fond of hini,^ It jvas proposed, 
therefore, to educate him for a physician, and make • 
his brother an apothecary. But t)ie incident of young 
Lavater's declaring he would be a minister appears 4o 
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have made a considerable imppression on his parents, 
and^o have appeared to them more deserving atten¬ 
tion tH^ niore they reflected on it- They commu- 
•nicated'it, with all its circumstances, to the divines, 
Wirz and Zlmmerraann, and preceptor.Muller, wlio 
told them that, in tlieir opinion, the apparently 
thoughtless expression of),*the child ought mJt to be 
‘too* lightly 3isr|garded; it might be. a divine impulse ; 
and that young Lavater, notwithstanding till his irre-^ 
gularity of cb^i^hcter, possessed a^ifities, and a good 
and pious heart, ••^hey hkewlse suggested, that to 
enter him, ih .the rfegister of those ‘infeniled to be set 
apart fnr.ths clerical profe’ssion would btf.attended 
'with fto restriction to their changing (Ifeir, design 
should they afterwards think at necessary. . 

Such observations and udvice, from persons of ^ucb 
eminence for their learning and pietyj had great weight 
'with the parents iif Lavater, "and removed all,their 
scruples. They, besides, reccftUcted, tliat if Caspar 
became a clergyman, be had a younger brother who 
might be a physician. His uncle, who had no great 
predilection for the clergy, was tlie principal obstacle. 
It was, however, to the great satisfaction of Lavater, 
considered as determined, though silently and without • 
any formal or positive declaration, that he should be 
minister. He was now gnly in his tenth year. 

His disposition of mii^d abouj; this time is thus 
described by himselli:. * , * • 

“ Amid al^ my folatility and irregularity, all my 
propensity to giddy/nirth, I Continually felt a some¬ 
thing which restrained me, and inclined me to serious- 
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ness, or, if any choose ’so to call it, melancholy. Fre* 
quently have I thrown away everything in w^^;h I 
took delight, condemned myself foi* every s/nile, and 
accused myself of forgetfulness of my God, every 
breath I drew^.—Then would Lhide myself in solitude, 
and shed bitter tears. Then was I sunken so low 
that I could neither look oft. heaven nor earth ; nekher 
' to God, nor to men. It is true, these .feelings soon 
V became feebler, but 1 never entirely lost them. There 
wasralways a pi'iinc»ple in me which iAcited, impelled, 
and forced me to seek softiething more exalted, more 
noble. Addicted 5s I appeared* to be, and was by na¬ 
ture, to levity and heedless mirth*conspicuous as this 
exterior of my character, which in part was pleasing, 
seemed to every one, there was still in the depths of 
my soul, an ardent thirst for things invisible, a striving 
after powers and energies wot the objects of sight. I 
felt -something within me, which, when I suffered" 
under that oppression and restraint, which was my 
natural infirmity, seemed to say to me—though thou 
art the sport and ridicule of all around thee, thou hast 
that in thee which tliey have not, and knowest and 
feelest what tliey know not and feel not. This con¬ 
sciousness does not appear to me to have been either 
pride or vanity; nor did I express it in words as I 
have now written it. I had, in fact, no particular 
ambition; but my enjoyment was in my own world 
in my own imaginations and sensations ; and a prin¬ 
cipal source of the disappointments and •mortifications 

I suffered was, that ! would sometimes endeavour to 

( * 

discourse seriously of, and communicate, these extra- 
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ordinary sensations and ideaS to others, by whom I 
wasH^isunderstqpd, repulsed, and ridiculed.” 

To '^aSle thfe reader to form some idea of the 
singular manner of thinking and enthusiasm of La- 
vater, even at this agef we give the following extract 
from his own account of himself during his .earlier, 
years, which, cannot, perhaps, be introduced more 
*prbperly*tfian*by the words of his biographer and' 
son-in-law, M. Gessner, when he ches the same pas¬ 
sage.—“ I am fiot in the least solicitous what •some 
of my readers may, perha*ps,^ think of these facts I 
have only tb represent him‘such ^s'he really was, and 
this cahnot be done? better than in his own ^rds.” * 

“ Pi’ayer, amid all the storms of indiscsefion and 
passion, was ever Indispensably necessal'y to .my 
heart and circumstances.' By its aid I was delivered 
from many difficulties afid perplexities, from which 
* no human piovvcr.or wnsdom ^could h^ve extricated 
me. Had I talked in church aiKi been observed, and 
were I consequently in anxious fear of deserved chas- 
, tisement, I prayed and escaped puiiisliinent. Was 
any thing discovered that I had concealed, and were 
I fearful of the displeasure and rebuke of my pa¬ 
rents, I prayed, and no more inquiries were made 
upon the subject. Had I lost or misapplied money, 
either from profusion charity, and u'ere I to 
^ive an account of it—fqr my, mother used to exa- 

I • 

mine very striptly in* what«manner I Expended every 
shilling which she'knew that I had—I prayed, and 
received, before th^ time came whep I was to give 
my account, som’e present of pocket-money from my 
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grand-mother, my futhor, or some other person. It 
is scarcely possible to conceive the, strengtli of^^iy 
faith, at these years, when I was in difiieul^.es and 
trouble. If I could pray, it seemed to me that I had 
already obtaiaed the object -of my prayer. Once, 
when I had given in an exercise, on which much de¬ 
pended, and after it was in Uie hands of,the mastev, I 
' recollected that I -had written rtlaia msjiead of rtct~ 
lata. Can there be a stronger-proof of the«simplicity 
and strength of my ichildish faith, than that I prayed 
to God that be would correct the «^ord, and write ve 
above it with black .ink*?—The fool t. may here laugh, 
the philosopher sneer, the infidel doybt, and the 
simple talk of chance—tlie ve was written ab%>ve in 
another hand, with black ink, somewhat blacker than 
mine^ and my exercise was adjudged faultless. I 
believe the corretTion ^vas* made by the master from 
the partial kindness he entertained for me, and I think 
it was anxiety and ‘presentiment on my part which 
assumed the form of prayer. Let this suffice. I did 
not investigate, I felt. I did not analyze and decom¬ 
pose my food; I fed on it. 1 had a God who had 
taught me to pray, and who heard my prayer; a God 
' who was indispensable to me because he afforded me 
aid. O that 1 could again return to the artless, inno¬ 
cent, blessed simplicity of my early days !” 

To those who have not considered the inconsis- 

% 

tencies of the human heart, thq passage which im¬ 
mediately follows this, when compared .with the pre¬ 
ceding, will appear not a little rciparkable. 

“ Notwithstanding all the careful vigilance of tnv 
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mother to prevent my associating with any low and 
vu I^r children,•and the abhorrence she endeavoured 
to insftt into roe of cursing and svfearing, and care- 
fully as she made me weigh all my words, I had 

nevertheless contractefl, I know not h<)w, a dreadful 

• • * 

custom of uttering;, whenever I was irritated .by vio; 

, lence and .wrong, the most monstrous curses and evil 
wishes. Ortci, I remember, a mischievous boy having^ 
broken with a blow, a‘small Ipoking-glass 1 had in my 
pocket, I pbfirecioijhim a torrent ftf curses, loading liim 
with every^ imprehatiou my .invention «could suggest. 
*One <^f my teachers* chanced toKear me, and remon¬ 
strated with* me ift such a manner on my disgraceftil ■ 
• * 
behaviour, tliat for a long time afterwards, 1 Beter could 

see him v^ithout tlie strongest emotions of ^liame.” 

In the.begiflning of the year 1755, Lavater left the 
grammar school, and entered* a student in the college. 
Of the progress ’he made wlyle at scljool he says— 

“ It was extremely common : *1 was in the truest 
sense of the word ignorant; which,” adds he, writing 
in 1779, “ with the leave of John Caspar Lavater be 
it spoken, I still continue, in a degree exceeding all 
belief, whatever others may think. What it was abso¬ 
lutely necessary I should learn, I learned from neces¬ 
sity ; and when I could no longer avoid it, was indus¬ 
trious for a week or a fortnight, and made such use 
of my time that in my^mext exercise I surprised my 
teachers and'fellow^'scholars. In sdlid knowledge 1 
was entirely'deficient. I liad in fact profited nothing; 
though in the last "half-year or year that I continued 
in the school, 1 always rjinked as one of the foremost, 
schblars. 
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“ With respect to the^character of my heart, it con¬ 
tinued still the same. I was feeble find pliable^bt 
to be induced to .commit what I considered a®, wrong 
and unjust, but easily led into folly and wanWn mis¬ 
chief. Actua^d by a pure and disinterested bene¬ 
volence, I did good, according to the means I pos* 
Jessed, even to profusion and^xtravagancQ. I bestowed 
»happiuess wherever it was in my powej, nn(f suffered 
myself inde^ribably w'hen I saw others suffer.” 

In January, 176^,*Jns elder brother C^OM.ad died of a 
consumption, lyid his death ticcasioned young f.avater 
seriously to reflect on^the shortness of human, life, and* 
tlve transitpVy nature of all* sublunary thisgs.. In this 
deposition ^ ^ind, he tells us, he entered the tham- 
ber in which his,brother lay dead .on the bed, being 
not yet put into his coffin. As he opaned the door, 
he imagined he saw gliding before him an appearance 
of a dyll whiteness, a pale shapeless ^ihantom, and ran 
terrified, as if chased by a spectre, into another room, 
where he could scarcely keep himself from fainting. 
All who saw him were equally astonished and alarmed 
at his agitation, and the death-like paleness of his 
looks; but notwithstanding their inquiries he did not 
discover to them the real cause of his terror. 

“ From this moment,” says he, “ I became subject 
to so great a fear of apparition^, ghosts, and phantoms, 
that I could not stay a single moment alone, neither 
by night nor da}4, in a rooip which had^the door shut. 
Yet, for a long time, I could not prevail on myself to 
confess this fear to hny person., What a struggle, 
whal contrivance was necessary contiriually to coheeal 
* ill What did T not suffer when my mother sent.me 
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in the evening to fetch any^thing from an empty 

roona! This fear was so violent that I could not con- 

* 

ceive it possible that I should ever be freed from it 
during the remainder of my life; and the most deter¬ 
mined courage of \frhich J could form an icjea was to be 
able to remain alone in a'room fdV a quarter of an hour. 
VVh^n I read of any ’ learned man that he love'd soli¬ 
tude, or tlmt’he,, had shut himself up, my admiration 
could not possibly be increased by any 'thing else 
related of liirn^—»Oh, how indescrih^liiy delicate, irri¬ 
table, and easily wovhded, is the nervous sjystem which 
nature formed to pyodppe the’b^ng called John Caspar 
Lavater 1—Tiii^ torturing feat continued to harass me- 
many years, but gradually, I know not* precisely iu 
what manner, it left m&, and left me so (jompletely, that 
I never feel myself happier, or more tranquil and 
cheerful, than in those moni^nts and hours when I am 
entirely alone.” , ' » 

At college, Lavater prosecuted lys studies under the 
direction of Bodmer and Breitinger, two of the most 

distinguished tutors in the seminary; he also con- 

« 

tracted a confidential and ardent friendship with 
Henry Hess, and his brothers Felix and Jacob Hess, 
and Henrv Fuseli, who is now so well known in this 
country for his eminent talents as a painter of peculiar, 
powers and genius. 

Towards the close of the year 1759, Lavater was 
received into the theqlpgical ^class, undsr the divinity 
•professor Zim^ermann. In the following year he 
preached his first probationary ■ sermon, in which he 
displayed an originality of ma!nner, and an earnestness 
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and pathos, which made a great impression on his 
hearers, though these consisted only of the pressor 
and his lellovv-students. About tWs tinie, wrote 
various religious poems and hymns; among others; 
one entitled^ Jesus on Golgotha,*’ which he after¬ 
wards revised and puLlished. In the spring of 1762, 
having*completed his courSe of divinitj; studies, naore, 
as he observes, to the satisfaction o’f ^ia pr&fessor‘and 
tutors than*his own, he was ordained a minister. 

lii the year 1*765, Lavater, actuated by; that general 

• • 

benevolence and patriotic 2eal whkrii he so disinterest- 
edly displayed to t]iC ^asl moment of his*life, engaged 
' in an undertaking which exeyted*great, attention, and 
procured hiiTi the love and esteem^of his• fellow- 
citizens.' Felix Grebel, bailiff*of Gruningen, one of 
thetbailiwicks of Zurich, grossly abused his authority 
as a magistrate, bnd was itotoriously guilty of acts of 
oppression and extortion; yet, the suflerers- being 
poor, dared not convpiain to the magistrates of Zurich, 
•since the burgermaster of that time, (one of the first in 
the state), was the father-in-law of the delinquent. 
The honest indignation of Lavater was strongly ex¬ 
cited by the numerous complaints* he heard, and the 
undeniable proofs he obtained of the repeated acts of 
injustice committed by the bailiff; yet the connexions 
of the offender, whom impunity rendered every day 
bolder, were so povyerful, tjiat he was convinced it li^as 
most advisable to proceed af first with.secrecy and cau¬ 
tion. In conjunction with his friend Fuseli, equally an 
ardent enemy to injustice and pppre.ssion, he sent an 
anonymous letter to the bailiff, signed with the letters 
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X C. L in which, after reproicljiDg him in the strong- 
eat^erms with jtbe enormities of which he had been 
guiltyhe* concloded thus“ I give you two months 
—within that time, either restore what you have un¬ 
justly extorted, dr expect justice. I csnjure you to 
communicate this letter to those who, if you are, 
iniaoceni, cap, do you rigAt. Call on me, I conjure 
‘ ycfu, witBin fourteen days, in the public gazettes; you * 
shall find* me ready to give you every satisfaction.* 
But, if you iveiftier vindicate your^irfrom my charge, 
nor restore your • ixtortiofis, j^ou shall,* as God liveg, 
exposed jto^ utmost shame,’ be ipade the sacrifice of 
offended justice.—Rely.not on the influence'and pro** 
tectioA of your worthy father-in-law, Whom, you have 
so often disgraced-**hfe has a mind too nobltf to afford 
you aid. He •will not sacrifice the honour he- has 
acquired by a life of integrity of-^venty years, to a 

character base as.yours_I repeat, I give you* two 

months. You shall be weighe'd»in the balance—see 
that you are not found wanting.” 

. This letter was dated August 27, 1762. Lavater 
and Fuseli waited the two months they had appointed, 
but the corrupt bailiff had not the courage to require 
satisfaction, either in the manner proposed to him, or ’ ^ 
in any other way; nor did he appear disposed to make 
reparation for any acts qf injustice or extortion that 
hS had committed. Lavatjer therefore wrote a paper 
entitled, “ The Unjust. Bailiff, or the Complaints of a 
Patriot,” of which he had a small number of copies 
printed, and sent onj to each 6f Ihe members of the 
government, sealed, and superscribed with his parti- 
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cular address, with a motto peculiarly adapted to tbe 
character of each. These mottoes were so extreipely 
appropriate, that they made a greater impre|^ion on 
many of those to whom they were addressed than even 
the contents , 9 f the paper itswf. The general motto 
^ to eact of the papers was—“ Brutus, thou sleepest!— 
Ah ! wert thou alive !” ^ 

* r 

In consequence of the distributioh pf.these papers 
.among all fne members of the magistracy^a meeting 
of the council of Zurich was held, ill which it was 
determined tp publish a -notice, requiring that the 
author of the accusation should, wiJLhin, ttie space of 
a month,, personally appear befora the cpuncil ^to sub¬ 
stantiate and prove the charges he had made, assuring 

him that he should meet with justice ami iiqpartiality ; 

< 

and, at the same time signifying that, if h® did not 
appear, every mesus wodild^be employed to detect and 
punish him for his anonymous slander. The same 
notice required all ^liose who thought themselves ag¬ 
grieved to appear, and make their complaints to the 
burgermaster, promising them an impartial hearing 
and effectual redress. This notice was published on 
the 4th of December, 1762. 

On tbe same day M. Grebel, the bailiff, who was 
the object of these charges, and who had hitherto 
maintained so cautious a silence, appeared before the 
council to lodge his complaint, and claim its Justice 
and protection •against a ]ibel which had been printed 
and circulated to defame his character. Jt was, in fact, 
in vain for him to be “longer silent, as the affair had 
now become public, and it was evident would be ^^in- 
vest!gated by tbe proper authorities 
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The publication of the notice from the council en - 
coi^^ged^manj^ persons who had been oppressed by 
the biililf to appear, and state their complaints to the 
burgel’master, wjio on the 16th of December informed 
the council that he*had already received charges 
against the party ^iccused from twenty diffeveht per- 
scms. A committee of* six members was therefore, 
appointed bjjrSthe council to examine aijd report on 
the matter of the accusations. » 

3 * * • 

Lavater ’and fugeli appeared Before the council on 
the 24!h of the shme month, and avowed themselv<*s 

I a 

*the authors of tWe an’onymcyis’ letter referre^d to in the 
notice! .They beh*aved with all that firmness whioli 
conscious integrity and a zeal for justice ‘inspire in 

A 

ardent minds. Wlien asked why they had chosen to 
proceed in the*manner they did, and not by an imme 
diate complaint to the m< 1 gistr! 3 ie!$!^Lavater produced 
a paper, stating Hie reasons of their conduct in this 
particular, in language so energetic and convincing, 
that no further objection was made to the mode they 
had pursued. 

Before Lavater discovered himself to be the author 
of this anonymous accusation, he suffered extreme 
anxiety on account of the alarm which he knew his 
parents would feel, when they should learn that he had 
adventured to bring charges against a magistrate in¬ 
timately connected with persons, of the first authority 
and influence in the governftient. UnSer the impres¬ 
sion of this uneasiness he first made known his secret 

g * 

to the minister Wirz,«who introduced the disclosure *of 
it te his parents by saying—“ I come to wish you joy 
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of a son, who by his zeal for justice not merely gives 
the promise of being a great man, but already^-s a 
great man.” Tlie father of Lavater, however, ex¬ 
pressed great fears of the consequences of so Sold an 
undertaking ; Ibut M. W'itz, clapping him on the shoul- 
'der, rtplied—“Rejoice, doctor, ip such a son, who 
speaks when no other pers6n dares ^ to speak. That 
justice for ^^hich he displays so arden't Ja zeal shall 
cover him with its wingfs.” 

It would be tedious and uninteresting to enter into 
a minute accoiint of the .progress aAd investigation of 
this affair.^ Suffice it to ;say thkt Grebel, the bailiff,'* 
c^ainst whom the charges were preferred,- did not 
think it advisable to wait the result and .consequences 
of the inquiries of the committee' appointed to ex¬ 
amine into his conduct, but confessed his,guilt by 
absconding from justice." 

In' the beginning of March, 1763, Lavater set out 
with his friends, Hess and Fuseli, on a journey to 
Berlin, whence they proposed to proceed to Barth, in 
Swedish Pomerania, to visit the president Spalding, 
with whom they were well acquainted by his writings, 
and from whose conversation they expected to derive 
equal entertainment and instruction. “We had 
Always,” says Lavater, “ considered this excellent man 
as one of the most enlightened and acute thinkers of 
the Bge, and one of the most worthy of the servants 
of Christ. Our principal object, therefore, was, by 
making some stay with him to ht ourselves for the 
future exercise of our sacred profession.” 

Professor Sulzer, from Wintherthur, Who was then 

*• '* 
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in Switzerland, and M. Je/iler, from Schaffhausen, 
likewise agreed to accompany the young friends on 
their^Cursioa to Berlin. M. Sulzer, in the course of 
this tour, introduced hie fellow-travellers to many per¬ 
sons of distinguished'.literary, merit to* whom he was 
Ijimself known. Qf these and others, with whbm Mri 
Lavater ^bpcame ^ acquainted at Berlin, he has given 

characteristic Sketches in several of his letters: but as 

« # ^ 

many of them, though men of geniijs and abilities, art* 
scarcely known, even by name,’here, we shall* only 
select Such of thdSe sketcfies.as are descriptive of lyan 
*of celebrity,* or 6f pfersons.wliose portraits are to be 
found among the jJlates illustrative of the Physiognp- 
monical Essays. It .will appear from these how early 
Mr. Lavater begad to observe and portray physiogno- 
monically. * * 

“Gellert,” he says, “'of wii^rtTwe were favoured 
with a sight only "for a few mopients, has the physiog¬ 
nomy of a profound philosophical Christian. Intelli¬ 
gence beams in his eyes, and a spirit of integrity and 
philanthropy is displayed on his lips. His whole 
body, however, exhibits melancholy weakness in a 
human shape. In the features of his countenance vre 
discern no ray of the powerful animation of his 
writings, and the vivacity of his style. 

“ Zollikofer has a pale, long, but honest and spirited 
countenance. He is a lover of po4ite literature, a man 


of taste, philanthropic, sintjere, generally beloved and 
honoured, as well on account of the simplicity of his 
doctrine as his blameless life* . » 

^‘^ilrnesti a not very old but full}^ mature maiu ot 
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a pale complexion, with* deep, thinking, blue eyes, 
undei' a projecting forehea^d, with scarcely any He¬ 
brews ;—speaking mildly in the firm tone of a^judi- 
cious philosopher. A man with wjiom it is" very 
pleasing to cohverse; ajid whoje whole conversation 
and manner bears the character of sincerity and inte-' 
grity. He has, as Fuseli saifl, the Zyrich in his 

exterior.’ * • * 

# 

' Euler, the celebrated mathematjeian, whose" portrait 
he dreV with his own*hand while he was at ©erlin, he 
hsssrthus described, in his characteristic manner—“ An 
open singular countenance, exempt from eVery appear¬ 
ance of serious profundity of thought. A “forehead in 
which pe'ntftration and mathematical precision cannot 
be mistaken.—Hd is very cheerful and ent^taining, 
and lias nothing affected or pedantic id his manner. 
He has much good-Iitosoured wit, and converses with 
great vivacity #n every subject. He dsked us jocosely, 
making it as it were'"a kind of case of conscience, 
whether it were right for two clergymen of the re¬ 


formed church to come so far to visit, and make so 
long a stay with a Lutheran divine, adding, “ have 
you reformed Spalding, or has he made you a Luthe¬ 
ran?”—We both answered, “We are convinced of the 
•trilth of Christianity.” 

I^avater neglected no opportunity that presentea 
dtself of seeing and ‘conversing with persons distin¬ 
guished by any great qualities ;* by tkeir learning, 
religion, or virtues. In a letter written to his parents, 
while on his excursion to Berlineand Barth, he ob- 
serves—“ 1 have, in fact, never seen any great mdlh 
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without advantage, abstracting^ from the profit 1 have 
derin;^ from his»conversatioa. 1 always feel a forcible 
impufel to emp}dy my own powers iil the best manner 
possible, in the circle iij which I act, to do honour to 
my Maker. I do not 'seek feme, it would be pride 
a^d folly so to mistake my abilities; but I hold it to. 
be the certain sign of a kittle mind, not to feel how 
great we may i)ecome, when we orily strive to reach * 
that perfection which it is possible for us to attain.” » 
Mr. Lavater, with his friendsv fless and Fuseli, 
arrived *at Barth,’fti May, 1763. They*were receivejJ 
by Spalding in the nr/Dst courteous and friendly man¬ 
ner, and. continued vdth him till Januaiy, 176^. 
During their ^tay they accompanied hifii in <a ‘journey 
he made to Strals'und, to see his father-ih-law, ,the 


superintendent* Gebhard, and afterwards proceeded 
with him to Bollwitz, in* thfe igkffd of Rugen. Of 
Spalding he thus* speaks in terms of,the warmest 
admiration and friendship.—“The penetration of this 
great man ; his pure, elegant and just taste, which 
appeared still more conspicuous in his,conversation 
and in his whole manner, than even in bis immortal 


writings ; his profound, comprehensive, and judiciously 
selected learning; and, above all, his exalted moral' 
feeling; his noble animation, and the unalterable pnf 
priety of all his sentiments; the inartificial open con- 
• lidence and simplicity of.his wjiole character,—made 
on us so forcible an impression, that We could not but 
rejoice in our inmost hearts, that we could enjoy the 
conversation and instruction of so extrgordinaryamiyi.’* 
•While he remained at Barth, he commenced those i 
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literary labours, which he afterwards so indefatig&bly 
continued through a life of sixty years# by writin&in a 
periodical work,'entitled—“An arripje and/iiritical 
Account of the principal Puyications of the 'present 
Time; with mother Notices relative to Literature.”— 
.Many, of the critiques on theological books in this 
Review are by him; but so*« private were his commu- 
" uications, that his name was not kno^n* even to the 
editors. He also^entered into a literary'contest with 
M. Bahrdt, a mmisVer at Berlin, on ^the .subject of a 
j^ook published about that time by M: Krugot, chaplain 
to the prince of Ca^^olath,' entitled-Chnst in Soli 
tade.” This work M. Bahrdt> considered a§ contain¬ 
ing many .erroheous opinions, and in the ,zeal of ortho¬ 
doxy published his observations on it under the title 
of—Christ in Solitude ; corrected and improved.” 
Lavater, who gre^tijj^dmired the book, though he did 
not coincide with the author in all his sentiments, im- 
mediately transmitted an anonymous letter to Bahrdt, 
which he afterwards published, written with all that 
warmth and vehemence which the idea of an act of 
injustice committed against another naturally produced 
in him. In this letter he charged Bahrdt with having 
purposely wrested many passages from their real 
meaning, and misrepresented the principles of the 
author—“ And this,” says he,. “ I think I may say with 
certainty, you have jdpne cqntrary to the conviction df 
your conscience from mean and base yiews. If you 
really have read the work you so disingenuously con¬ 
demn, which whether ydu have or pot may well appear 
doubtful, I am persuaded that you have rejoiced when 
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you have found a passage from which you could 
extra^ a meaning you could pronounce heretical. 
Were > actuated *by the same evil disposition, lhave 

* no doifbt 1 could find ^ hundred passages in your 

writings, which, treated in the same manner, would 
yipld full as much heresy.” • 

Bahrdt published a second part of his observa¬ 
tions, in whieh;he animadverted on* the letter he had * 

• • 

received from Lavater, with all the l^eat of orthodoxy, • 
calling his ‘antagonist “ one of tl#e ^espisers ol* the 
religion*of Jesus,*^n enemy^of the cross of Christj, 
8fnd a wolf m« shefcp’s'clothmg;” ^ 

Lavatea now publishod his first letter, and likewis^ 
an answer to,the replj of Bahrdt, in wliich,* after fur¬ 
ther defending the author, whose cause lie hhd under¬ 
taken to yinditJate, he took notice of the aspersions 
cast on himself.' To these he jfiffftied by making a 
declaration of the* faith he held, which, as we* can 
have no better authority to determine what his real 
opinions on some of the principal articles of the 
Christian religion were, we shall here insert, 

“ That you may not,” says he, addressing himself 
to Bahrdt, “ mistake my real opinions on the subject 
of the religion of Christ, and avail yourself of the op¬ 
portunity, where my expressions may not be clear and 
determinate, to pervert and render them suspicious, I 
shall here give a declaration of tlia faith which I hold, 
sincerely, and ffiom internal eonviction, Vith respect to 

* some of the particular doctrines of Christianity that 
have an immediate rolation to the present subject. , 

** I believe that the everlasting God and Father has , 
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sent his eternal only begotten Son into the world, to 
take cur nature, to be our teacher, our example and 
redeemer; to show us the way to eternal happing, and 
to restore to us, without any rmerit on our own part, 
or any view*to our gqod works, if, indeed, we have 
.perfonned any, the right to immortality and positiye 
beatitude, which we had lost by the sin of Adam and 

I ' * « f f 

our own transgressions. I believe thaft desus Christ, 

I O f f 

djy his death, hag reconciled the sins of the world; 
that^s, has made thht possible whichrby’no good dis- 
piQsitions of heart, by np works of the puresf virtue, 
could have been made “possible,* naihelyj the satisfac'- 
tion for dur sins; that therefore this sacrifice of Jesus 
Christ IS *1110 only ground of coipfort and positive sal¬ 
vation for all those, and only for‘those, who believe 
in Christ; that is, who receive the whole doctrine of 
the gospel with fSfisQodsent of heart; and when, by 
an uhprejudiced exarnination they* are convinced of 
its divinity, sacrific6 to its clear and evident proofs, 
not their reason, but all the prejudices of their under¬ 
standing and their heart, and every lesser weight of 
probability on the contrary side. 

“ Such a state of mind is in the best moral order, 
and is not only a source of all virtue, but is itself the 
greatest of virtues; the internal, immediate salvation 
of the soul, without which not only no salvation is 
possible, but which .likewise is all that man on his 
part can contribute towards hib salvation; or, which 
is the same thing, all that God requires of him to 
render him capable of receiving* the positive instruc- 

, I 

tions of his grace. * 
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** 1 find also, in this gospel, to my comfort and edi¬ 
fication in good works, the doctrine, expressed with 
Bufficiem clearness and conviction, of the manifold 
assistance of divine grace, particularly by an imme¬ 
diate influence of the Holy Spirit, on our sdlils: though 
I ipeet with no forpiai proofs of the uninterrilpted 
action of this divine persoil upon all Christians alike, 
and extending fo every good emotfon of ^the heart; 
unless I e&leem as such what appeals only to have 
reference to the njirqculous gifts bdS^wed on the first 
Christians. 

*“ This I* believe,' anfl this falth^will I avow before 

• * * 

the whole worW.” * ' ’ 

Lavaier and, his young friends left !6arth on the 
24th of January, 17G4, and were accompanied by 
Spalding to Berfin, where they continued till the 1st 
of March, when they again bet 'oui^^^vater and Hess, 
on their return to Switzerland, ^nd Fuseli to accom¬ 
pany them to Gottingen, whence he proposed to pro¬ 
ceed to London. 

At Quedlinburg they made a visit to Klopstock, the 
celebrated German poet, who received them in the 
most friendly manner, and as if they had been for 
years his most intimate acquaintances. They con¬ 
tinued here three days, the greater part of which' 
^he^ passed v/ith Klopsto«k, of whom Lavater says: 
—“ It is impossible to conceive any idea of a more 
obliging and friendly man tlmn Klopstock. He dis¬ 
courses on every subject with remarkable propriety 
and ^ liveliness; and joins to an exce,llent heart au 

extremely cheerful manner ” 

• « ■ 
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At Halberstadt he again saw M. Gleim, and thence 
took his road by Brunswick to visit ^the worthy:Abbe 
Jerusalem, with whose conversation he el^ressed 
himself highly gratified. F/om Brunswick 'he pro-- 
ceeded to Gbttingen, jvhere he parted from his friend 
• Fuseli. At Frankfort he remained only a day and a 
half, but in that time contracted a confidential friend- 

^ ^ r . 

ship with ^M. Moser, which continued through the 
' remainder of thpir lives. He then wenf by Stras- 

• • • t 

burg to Basle, wh6re he had propo^d to stay at least 
(-ijiree days, but on hi^ arrival tUere found * a letter 
containing the melanchojy infoT’mafion,*that his father 
cWas so ‘dangerously ill that Jie was not eicpected to 
live. *Ht, therefore, proceeded,without delay, *accom 
panied by his faithful friend Hess, to Zurich, where 
he ’’arrived on the 24th of March, 1764. .On his re¬ 


turn he found his^heV eitremely ill, who exclaimed 
at sight off him, “ Qh ! I again* see my son John 
Caspar!” But so little hope was eutertained of his 
recovery, that Lavater, on his arrival, wrote to his 
friend Henry Hess—“ I am here, waiting to receive 
the last blessing of a dying father—^yet I may, per¬ 
haps, find a moment to embrace you.” His anxiety 
and grief, however, was soon changed into joy, for 
•from that time his father began to recover, though 
slowly, till his health was entirely restored. 

Lavater now employed his time in reading with the 


utmost assiduity, and ntaking extracts from all the 
theological works ^that made their appearance. He 


likewise cultivated his poetical*talents, and wrote a 


great number of hymns ,and religious poems; and 
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began a poetical translation of the Psaljns. In the 
course of the year 1766, he inserted many pieces, both 
in pr(^ and verse, in a weekly pubhcation, entitled. 

The Remembrancer,” to which he was a principal 
contributor, though his name did not appear. 

Jn June, 1766, he married Miss Anna Schins, the 
daughter of a respectable’ merchant, who held ar: 
office in the civil magistracy. The affection by which 
this union was cemented being founded on virtue and » 
religion, the* happiness it produced proved as lasting 
as it wa5 pure and National.’ 

• In the couree of tlm following, year, he published 
the first edition of his “.Swiss Songs,” which passed,* 
through a greater nupiber of editions than any other 
of his works; and ih 1769 appeared his tranfelation.of 
“ Bonnet's Paliflgenesiaand a poem, or rather*the 
plan of a poem which wa5 ndve^Cbmpleted, entitled 
“ Prospects into Eternity,” in three volumes, published 
successively. As the latter work attracted much notice 
at the time, and was supposed to avow several of the 
peculiar opinions entertained by Lava ter, or at least 
attributed to him, we shall here give an extract from 
a letter which he wrote soon after its appearance to 
the Abbe Jerusalem, at Brunswick, who had written 
to Dr. Zimmermann to express the great pleasure he 
had received from a perusal of the work, adding some 
observations relative to the subjects on which it 
treated. 

“ You wish a heaven and a pviour to all your 
fellow men; the inhabitants of this .earth, who are 
godd and virtuous. I wish the same. My opinion is 
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not, that the morally good will not be saved, will not 
enter into the heaven of Christ, as soon as they shall 
know and love him. I hope in God, who is I^e, and 
has not spared his only begotten Son, but given him 
for us all: in this God I hope, that not only the half- 
christians, but even all the condemned, converted by 
the mediation of his Son, shall enter his heaven. When 
I speak of the elfect, I mean the Christians who have 
part in the first ^resurrection, or if you rather choose 
so to express il, who, immediately after* the resurrec* 
tion, shall eater the heavSn of Christ. I aril indeed 
ashamed to leave Sycrates behind, even*for a moment. 

' Had he*s*een Jesus, he would,havft beema good Chris¬ 
tian, a§ k*aul !vas, as soon as he saw him.—But there 
are not ifiany Socrates. * • 

I strongly felt the force of your*reasojis for the 
sleep of souls, air^irflon'to which I had long been 
secretly inclined, since it at once removes innumerable 
difficulties—but we* find so many examples,,of which 
we wait the explanation, that seem to indicate a state 
of conscious existence. I need not remind you of the 
rich man and Lazarus, whose stale after death Christ 
appears to describe as it literally was; or of the thief 
on the cross; St. Stephen; St. Paul; or the apparition 
«f Moses and Elias. Shall we not, at least, be com¬ 
pelled to make exceptions of these cases ? However 
advantageous it might have been for me as a poet to 
assume the slfeep of souls, one difficulty would yet 
remain, which you have yourself mentioned—I mean 
the appearance of departed spirits. I have never seen 
an apparition, nor is there any person related to-me 
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who imagines he has seen one. 1 will set aside all 
such jstories; thay shall all be false—but what are we 
to thin& of^wec^ebboi^ ? I must coirfess that 1 am as 
'disposed to reject, as apy person can be, the many 
ridiculous things which are so offensive!* in his writ¬ 
ings; but must not the almost undeniable historical . 
facts, adduced, by Kant in* his “ Dreams of a Ghost- 

H • * I 

seer,” to mentiop these only, be of the greatest weight 
with every* impartial mind ? It is tr^ue, almost every * 
thing is repulsive in this extraordinary man, and* his 
still more extraordiAary wofks. I will not suffer my-*. 

self to be imposed on by fhe’ tope of candour and 

• # 

simplicfty ,in which *he affirms that he has seen the" 
spirits bf the dfad—but what can the mo*st ineredulous 
person object to relations which are as well confirmed 
as any thing in* this world can be ? In this case I 
cannot avoid yielding. At* any t^€ nothing appears 
to me more to deserve the examination ojf the philo¬ 
sopher and the Christian, than the incredible asser¬ 
tions of this inexplicable man. If lie be, as Ernesti 
thinks, a deceiver, the world ought to ^now it; if 
what he affirms be true, we ought to believe in him.” 

We shall here give another extract from this same 
letter, as it relates to certain opinions, which Lavater 
appears to have maintained, at least in substance, • 
during his whole life. , 

I have prescribed to myself, a^g.an inviolable rule 
in the writing of my poem, t® say nothibg iu it which 
is not philosophically or theologically true, or which 
cannot be proved to have the ffighest,degree of prcsr 
bability' I expect, therefore, from every reader and 
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critic of my work, that he will point out to me what 
he considers as mere invention oropoetical licence. 
But I do not consider as such the /ejign of CKrist on 
earth for a thousand years, , I believe it as & divine. 
The particuihrs may perhaps have too much of inven- 
• lion in them: but the essential doctrine I consider as 
indubitable. The great ^oof for the, establishment 

r _ ' V 

of a kingdom of Christ on earth is ns)t<>found merely 
' in some few pasga^es of the New Testament, which ap¬ 
pear more or less to favour this doctrinei; but in the 
•whole plan of revelatiop, of whichf the Old Testament 
is the foundation, /and tile New the aocbmplishment. 
,Tt is certain that the prophets of the old«covenant have 
unanimously Yoretold a kingdom of the Messiah. It 
is certairi that they have so clearly expressed this idea 
of the future kingdom of the great Son of David, that 
were we not prejudiced, aftid confirmed by habit in a 
different opinion, we should not entertain a doubt that 
every single allusion, as well as the general images 
and modes of representation, describe this kingdom as 
an earthly monarchy. Who, when he reads the de¬ 
scription given by Daniel of the monarchies, of which 
that of the Messiah is to be the last, would suppose 
that this latter, and this alone, is of an essentially 
•different nature, and to be sought out of this earth? 
Who would conceive such an explanation in the least 
probable, were he-pot previously prejudiced in favour 
of a spirituar kingdom ?»—Observe, I say a spiritual, 
not a heavenly kingdom. Foi*, according to the 
received exposition oiT our divines, the sublime repre¬ 
sentations of the prophets refer to the spiritual power 
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whkli Christ, since his ascension into heaven, exer¬ 
cises. over his ^hurch. But this is an entirely new 
idea, Arbitrarily • ascribed to the prophets, and which 
the Jews have always justly rejected. In no part of 
the whole New Testament is the kingdom of Christ 
understood in this sense. We’must rather understand 
it of the future beatitude.x»f heaven, than of the state 
* of* the Chn^tan church on earth. But even this* 
meaning is not to be admitted. The prcf^hets repre¬ 
sent the kiogdSm of the Mcssiah,^b*ti consequence of 
his coming uppn‘earth. ‘They speak as if he had 
brought this Kingdom, willr h^ from* heaven to earth'. 
They s'peak pf no other seat of tfiis mouardiy but thi« 
earth * and of the land of Canaan as the centre of this 
kingdom., (Ezek. • xxxiv. 27, 28. Zech. xiv. 8, 9.) 
Ezekiel, in thejast chapters of his prophecy, has,even 
given a map, as it were, <of the manner in which the 
land of Judea shall be divided under this king. This 
kingdom is there represented hs,the fulfilment of the 
promise made to David tliat his son should jiossess 
his throne for ever. It will not be denied that the 
Jews have always understood, and still understand, 
these prophecies in this sense. Has then the gospel 
changed all these ideas ? Has it contradicted the • 
general expectation of the Jewish nation, of more than 
six hundred years’ continuance, as an idle prejudice? 
flas it shown that every tiding is^npw to be understood 
spiritually? Nothing less. The ideas of Jesus and 
his apostles are the same with those of the ancient 
prophets, and so likewise are their expressions. John 
explicitly announces the kingdom of the Messiah— ^ 
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yes, Ke tells the Jews the Messiah will immediately 
come^ and his kingdom be offered to^the nation~and 
had the Jews then accepted the Messiah, his ki<6gdom 
would have immediately commenced. But how was 
it possible tjiat the Messiah should' be rejected, cru¬ 
cified^ and put to death', and at the same time erect his 
' kingdoili on earth ? The ‘former of these, however, 
• must take place to. fulfil those prophechis.which foretel 
the sufferings and death of Christ; the latter, there- 
fore^ could not be aj the same time. ■Tljis seems, in¬ 
deed, to be contrary to tha prophecies, which do not 
appear to be fulfilled by the coming and fate of Jesus 
of Nazar 9 th. And, in fadt, were Uiis hig first coming 
the only one, the greater part of the projihecies.-would 
remain unfulfilled. ’ . , 

‘',But let us see how the apostlgs explain this 
enigma.—They teach up there is a double coming of 
the Messiah; the first that which has taken place, and 
is the fulfilment of^.tllose prophecies which speak of 


the sufferings of the Messiah; and the second, which 
is still future, and will fulfil the other prophecies, 
which speak of his kingdom.—We now have a light 
to guide us.—All the passages of the New Testament, 
‘ which relate to the second coming of the Messiah, 
serve to prove that by his first coming only a part of 
the prophecies relative to him are fulfilled. Such was 
the general opinion of the primitive fathers of the 
church with respect to tl^e kingdom of the Messiah, 
as evidently appears from their‘writings. When a 
Jew objects—the Messiah, according to the account of 
the Christians, is already come, and yet his kingdom 
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does not appear—the answer is satisfactorj’’—He will 
come?,again, an3 with him come the times of re¬ 
storation. 

■» 

“It has, for many years, appeared to me an ex¬ 
tremely forced explanation, and contrary to all the 
rules of sound expositioij, when divines tall their’ 
hearers, of thdse who would search the Scriptures, that. 
the numerous predictions of the prophets* concerning 
this kinffdom aie fulfilled, and are tv be understood 

. . ® . • T *. 

spiritually. Tor a long time 1 knew not what to think. 

I feared to ppen a prophetjc^book; and I had maAy* 
secret doubts.' The same occurrefl to me wkli respect 
to the resiirrection. I almost found my^iolf cofppelled 
to admit only t)ne resurrection, or that of the, just At 
length both difficulties were removed in .such a manner, 
principally by t^e aid of M. Hess, the author of the 
excellent history of the last three years of the life of 
Jesus, that I am now much calmer in n*y mind, can 
disregard some far less important difficulties, for all 
cannot be removed even by the clearest hypothesis, 
and find my faith in the divine authority oT the Scrip¬ 
tures satisfactorily confirmed.” 

The opinions, however, contained, or which ap¬ 
peared to be contained, in this work, produced many_ 
severe criticisms and reflections on the author, both from 
ortjiodox and heterodox divines, and even from many 
who professed the greatest frieh^sl/ip for him. A 
pountry pastor, full of scholastic theological learning, 
in his zeal, conceived it his duty formally to become 
the accuser of the dangerous book and’ its author be¬ 
fore the consistory. His charge he thus introduces— 
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“There has lately appeared a publication, entitled 
‘ Prospects into Eternity.’ I have fo^iind i^ fill^ with 
old and long-refuted errors ; and I am convinced that 
great scandal and injury may arise from it to the church. 
I have therefore considered in what manner these errors 
' may best be detected, and ^very person warned against 
..them ; and it appears to me* most proper tbJ\.t I should 
lay my remarks before the venerable consistory which 
has the superint^sidence of the churc^ and'^ seminaries 
of education, which, when these errof^ are clearly 
"pointed out, wijl, as a father and directqr, take such 
measures iUS to its wnsdom shall seem nleet, to correct 
the evil and prevent its dangerous conseqtiences. I 
shall not [speak of all, but only* the principal of these 
false doctrines. I shall not therefore say anything of 
his ascribing to the universe not only immensity but 
infinity, since the one proceeds from the other; yet is 
this positioti extremely dangerous. Infinity is by 
divines and philosophers numbered among the attributa 
divina qu<£ incornmunicabUia sunt (^the divine attributes 
which arc incommunicable.) Whoever says the uni¬ 
verse is infinite, makes the universe God. I will say 
, nothing of his opinion that our earth and the other 
great bodies of the universe are organized. This is in 
itself ridiculous. Nor will I make any observations 
on his always styling our Saviour only an extraordingiry 
man ; and the^ oonfdsed manner in which he speaks of 
his divine origin. He says, ‘ Jesus will raise the dead 
by the power now appropriate to him.’ What power 
is that whicli b now appropriate to him ? There is 
great reason tOc suspect that this expr^sion is derived 
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from the error of those who make Christ a newly-created 
God.* Lastly, I* will not mention that he places the 
divinity of the books of the Old Testament merely in 
’ the opinion of men, since he always says, when speak¬ 
ing of any of them—‘which are.considered as divine.’ ” 
.These are the errors of which he makes no yiintion , ■ 
his principal accusation wis that Lavater endeavoured^ 
to overthrow’the article of faith relative tp the resur- 
rection of the dead.—He afterwards proceeds :—“ 1’ 
might say inticli, were it necessary, of his other chi¬ 
merical ideas, whicl 1 are all oi them ipcfst extravagant 
ahd absurd. ‘Such is his v^hiclo of the squl, which, 
within the grdss ma^teriai body, has another oV^anized, 
but invisible body—his doctrine that depafted souls 
exist in art intermediate state till the last day, and 
then first enter into a state of the highest beatitude or 
dreadful condemnation; tKat there is a double resur¬ 


rection ; and that there will be^a millenmum, or king 
dom, in which Christ will reign bn earth a thousand 
years.” 

Whatever may be the truth with respect to some of 
these opinions ascribed to Lavater, as contained in his 
work, others of them can only be deduced by a mani¬ 
fest perversion of the obvious meaning of his expres¬ 
sions, and it was not difficult for him to defend himself 
against the charge of haring entertained them. The 
consistory, on receiving tl/is accaSation, cited him to 
give in his answer, which lie did without delay, and 
the result was, that it was entirely approved by the 
coqsistory, and a notice sent in writing to his accuser, 
that’ the defence of Lavater had been, found perfectly 
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satisfactory, and that the consistory had adjudged the 
charge made against him to be without foundation. 

It is certain that Lavater was far from disposed to 
receive liis opinions from the<lictate^s of others, how- 
ever lie might respect, their jlearning or piety. He 
diligeht^j' examined and judged fpr himself, while his 
ardent imagination inclined him tp emh^’^ce many 
opinions, which persons of a cooler dioposition would 
consider as borde/ipg, at least, on enthusiasm. The 
ideas he entertained on the efficacy of prayer, faith, 
and the gifts <}f jthe Spiuiit,^ had much of this tincture, 
and expost'd him froqucnjly to the animadversions of 
his friends, as well as of his‘adversaries. -On these 

f 

subjects he entered into a correspondence with Rese- 
witz, Basedow, and several other learned and religious 
persons; and in the year 1769, drew up “Tlwee Ques¬ 
tions,” accompanied by a great number of citations 
and remarks, which hp printed and sent round to a 
number of divines, who were personally known to him, 
and many others with whom he was onl}'^ acquainted 
by their writings or general character. These ques¬ 
tions he prefaced with an earnest request that they 
would favour him with explicit answers to them. 

“Turn not aside,” says he, “Christian reader, either 

$ 

to the right hand or to the left; let me have neither 
exclamations nor declamations, but an explicit answer, 
agreeable to the priiTciples of just reasoning.—To any- 

r 

thing else I shall not reply.” 

The .substance of, these questions, which, with the 
passages cited, iwould be too long to be given b^re, 
are contained m the follgwing observations on '‘the 
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same subjects, which we shall give in Mr. Lavater s 
own '{vords^from'a tract he published about the same 
time. • 

♦ 4 

“ I consider this inquh’y as merely a critical exami¬ 
nation of the true doctrine of the writers of the scrip¬ 
tural books, without considering whether daily expe- ’ 
;’ience agceas ifrith.their representations. The question , 
is only, whatli^e they really taught? 

y I 

“ I find that these authors all agwtf.that the Divine 
Being has revealed’ himself to certain men in an im¬ 
mediate and, more evident qnd distin«t ‘manner, than 

4 * * 

by the .customary operations and* changes of nature.. 
All of thefn relate appelirances of the l^^eity, and acts 
of the Deity, Which are not to be expected in. the ordi¬ 
nary course of nature; occurrences which manifestly 
from all our known experience of nature, 
represent the Deity as a being to whom man can 
speak, and who returns him an answer. 

“ I find that the scriptural authors ascribe these 
unusual operations to the Spirit of God. Spirit, or as 
the word originally signifies, wind, has tWo essential 
properties, invisibility and sensible activity—sensible 
operations, of which no natural cause can be assigned, 
are ascribed to the Spirit of God, or the Holy Spirit. 

I 

“ I find further, that the authors of these writings 
are of opinion that it i^ one of the most excellent 
merits of the crucified Nazarene Jesm, that the imme- 
.diate communication between the human race and the 
Deity, which had been interrupted by unbelief and 
ignoran.ee of God, sh&ll be restored. Man shall again 
by him be brought to a communion with God, which 
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has some resemblance to that in 'vrhich he himself 
stands with the Deity. I find that they endeavphr to 
confirm this idea by facts, which appear to place the 
meaning: of these 

“These authors say‘expressly, that the purpose of 
*God to‘bring man, through Christ, to an immediate 
, communion with his Spirit, was an etefnal purpose; 
that the promises of the gift of the Hol'j'’ Ghost extend 
to all men who bdlieve in Jesus Christ. They under¬ 
stand by these gifts of the^ Holy 'Spirit,” as the facts 
th%y have related with •sci much simplieijiy evidently 
show, not those giftfe or powers which are not to be 
distinguished the natural or usual ‘po\^ers of the 
persons in whom they reside, but powers and proper¬ 
ties which are sensibly extraordinary, and by which 
their resemblance to Christ is rendered manifest. 

“ In fine, which again leads us to the same result, 

I find in these sacred writings, frequent recommen- * 
dations of faith in God. They assert that the simple 
receiving of the divine testimony bestows a power, far 
exceeding the usual powers of man. All things are 
possible, say they, to them which believe; and they 
record histories according to which men, by the power 
of faith, have healed the sick, raised the dead, made the 
lame to walk, and the dumb to speak. There is not a 
word to signify that faith shall continue to bestow this 
power only during one, two, or three centuries, but it 
is said generally—‘ Whosoever believfeth in me hath 
eternal life.’—In the same manner it is said—‘ He that 
believeth on md, the works that I dp shall he do al 30 , 
and greater works than th^e shall he do.’ 


expressions beyond all doubt. 
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“ Skould I be mistaken in this, which I do not 
beliei^e tba,t I aih, another way still remains, which 
leads precisely to the same point. I mean the Scrip¬ 
ture doctrine of the power of prayer. The scriptural 
authors support the opinion that the Deity causes that 
to •come to pass which is prayed for with firrp 'faith. • 
,*God heareth the prayer of the faithful.’ The elfects 
which they a^rlbe to prayer are not mere rjatural con¬ 
sequences *of thp act of praying ip .the heart of the ’ 
person who 'prays 

which have i)o visible connexion with ijitf prayer itself. 
Tliis doctrine ’they teach by «precopts, and confirm by 
circumstailtiar histories.* They do not, by ‘a single 
word, or intimation of any kind, limit this‘power of 
prayer to certain pereons, circumstances, or times. . 

“1 thus come to this proposition.—The scriptural 
writers are of opinion that it is possible, that it is the 
destination of man, to maintain,a peculiar and imme¬ 
diate communion with the Deity.’ * 

We have already mentioned an instance of the 
enthusiasm of Lavater on this subject, when almost a 
child, in the case of his school-exercise. The follow¬ 
ing anecdote, related by himself, will show, that he 
retained the same ideas, and acted according to the 
opinion he has here expressed, in his riper years. 

,His mother, notwithstanding she possessed many 
excellent qualities, had yet’some 'fcfiliugs which were a 
, cause of uneasiness to her son, and frequently a trial 
of his patience. In his confideijtial correspondence 
with his friends Feliit and Henry Hess, especially the 
latter, he had occasionally made, th 9 ugh with great 


they are posi{?ve external effects 
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tenderness, some observations on this part of her 
character. The answers to these letters, ;which had 
relation to the same subject, he had carefully concealed 
in a place where he thought they would not be dis- 
tovered, knowing that should they be seen by his 
* mother,., they would give her much offence, and pro¬ 
bably occasion great uneasiness in.the'fanply. His 
prudent precaution was, however, ineffectual. One 
day, when he enj^r^d his chamber, he ,saw, to his great 
surprise and alarm,* his mother fitting "at the table 
with all these* letters thrown into a basktjt that stood 
by her—“You see,«Ha*n^” said sh*e, “*I have found 
all your 'private correspondeftce. I must gratify my 
curiosity to learn what is the subject of it.”—Lavater, 
as he frequently assured his friends, w'as thunder¬ 
struck, and knew not in wliat manner to net. He, 
however, had recourse to earne.st and humble solicita¬ 
tion of that divine aid in which through life he put his 
trust. He hastened into an adjoining chamber, threw 
himself on his knees, and prayed fervently that his 
mother might not read the letters. When he returned, 
he found that she had not proceeded to open any of 
them, they all lay togeiher as before, in the basket; 
and she returned them to him without liaving read a 
single letter. Tliis incident, though it may only excite 
a smile from the generality of readers, made a forcible 
impression on the afdent mind of Lavater, and greatly 
contributed, as he himself declared, to confirm him 
in his conviction of, the trutli of the doctrine he be- 
lic^ved to be taught in the Scriptures, of the efficacy, of 
prayer with faitff in all the occurrences of life. 
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At the same time it is to be observed, that it cannot 
be objecte4 to Lhvater, that he was only strenuous for 
the speculative doctrines of religion, or the efficacy of 
■faith, wliije he disregarded the practical part and moral 
duties of Christianity., The.following resolutions, 
which contain the rules he laid down for his observance • 
^through 4fe, will show how sincerely and zealously he 
attended to the’latter. , 

“ I wiirnevef, either in the m,or,r\ing or evening,’ 
proceed to ahy business, until I hVve first retired, at 
least for a fgw moments, to is private place, and im¬ 
plored God foV his* assistance, and blessing. 

“ I wilPneilher cfo ncJr undertake anything which 1 


would abstain^from doing if Jesus Clirist we*re stand¬ 
ing visibly'before me; nor any thing of which I think 
it possible that f shall repent in the uncertain hour of 
my certain death. I will, with the divine aid, accus¬ 
tom myself to do every thing,,wit!iout exception, in 
tlie name of Jesus Christ, and as his disciple; to sigh 
to God continually for the Holy Ghost; and to pre 
serve myself in a constant disposition for prayer. 

“ Every day shall be distinguished by at least one 
particular work of love. 

“ Every day I will be especially attentive to pro¬ 
mote the benefit and advantage of my own family iii 
particular. 

“ I will never eat or drink, so mh'ch.as shall occasion 
^to me the least inconvenience or hindrance in my 
busine.ss; and between meal-t}m^s (a morsel in the 
evening excepted) I ivill abstain, as ramch as possibfe, 
from eating, and from wine. 
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“ Wherever I go, I will first pray to God that I may 
commit no sin there, but be the cause<^of some good. 

“ I will never lay down to sleep without prayer; 
nor, when I am in health, sleep longer than, at most, 
eight hours. ' 

“ I ‘wjll every evening examine jny conduct through 
the day by these rules, and faithfully note jjqwn in my 

f * 

journal how, often I offend against thent. ’ 

' “ O God ! thou seest what I have here written.— 

f * * » 

May I be able to ‘read these my resolutions every 
morning with* sincerity,, and every evening with joy 
and the clear approbation, of my conscience !” 

• The “ ‘Journal of a Self-observer,” which-was pub¬ 
lished by *Zollikofer at Leipsic, in 1771,ais, in fact, the 

4 

journal of Lavater, but with evidently altered dates. 
It is* also not the same as it came from his pen. One 
of his friends, who had procured a copy of it, had made 
such alterations as he judged necessary, and sufficient 
to disffuise it from tne author. He then transmitted 
it to Zollikofer, who, convinced that its publication 
might do much good, caused it to be printed, and 
greatly surprised Lavater, by sending him a copy. 

In the year 1769, Mr. Lavater entered on the regular 
exercise of his duties as a minister, by being appointed 
deacon and preacher to the orphan house at Zurich. 
It was his own wish to have been the pastor of sonje 
congregation in the*country; but Providence had des¬ 
tined him to act in a more enlarged sphere, and more 

suited to his talents and connexions. 

» 

^ In the year 1769, Mr. Lavater'published his trans¬ 
lation of the second part of Bonnet’s “ Palingenesia ” 
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which contains an “ Examination of the Proofs of 
Christianitjr.” in his zeal for religion, and actuated 
by an ardent desire that every frfend he esteemed 
* • should*believe the truths of Christianity, truths of such 
importance to their present ^nd eterndl happiness, 

he prefixed to his ,translation a dedication to Moses. 

% * 

Mendelsohn, the celebrated literary Jew of Berlin, in 
which he thus addressed him:— 

“ I knoVe your acute penetration^ ypur steadfast love' 
of truth, your incorruptible impUlPtiality, your afdent 
esteem For philosophy, and the writings of Bonnet,in 
particular; nor cSn I forget the Jiberality and mode¬ 
ration witli wdiich ^u judge of Christianity*, notwith¬ 
standing you I have not embraced that religion; and 
the philosophical ekeem, which in one of the happiest 
hours of uiy life?, you expressed for the moral character 
of its founder. I am thei%fore encouraged to entreat 
and conjure you, in the presence of the Ood of truth, 
the Creator and Father of us both, not—to read this 


work with philosophical impartiality, for that I am 
certain you will, without any such request from me; 
—but publicly to controvert it, if you find the argu¬ 
ments by which the facts of Christianity are supported 
not conclusive; or, if you find them just, to act as 
reason and the love of truth require,—as Socrates 
would have acted had ho read this book and found it 
unanswerable.” ’ 

I 

So public an apped to Mendelsohn on a subject so 
delicate, gave the latter not a Ijttle uneasiness, as it 
pl^ed him in a somewhat embarrassmg situation with 
his' friends of the Jewish ijeligion. The adversaries of 
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Lavater were loud in condemning the impropriety and 
rashness of the step he had taken, which, in fact, he 
himself afterwards regretted. Several letters passed 
between him and Mendelsohn on this subject*, which 
were collected and published in a small pamphlet, in 
1770,‘’under the title of “ Letters of Moses Mendel¬ 
sohn and John Caspar LavEfter.*’ 

The answers of Mendelsohn are written with the 
greatest moderatj^n^and propriety.—I am fully con¬ 
vinced,” says he to feavater, “ that irhut ytm have done 
has proceeded* from th^ purest source, and is to be 
ascribed to the most friendly and Tjenffvolent inten¬ 
tions ; blit I cannot deny that there is nothing I should 
less have expected than such a public cliallenge from 
a man like Lavater. You recollect the cbnfidential 
conversation which I had the pleasurb to have with 
you in my study.—If I ani not mistaken, assurances 
were given that no public use should ever be made of 
any words that might then be spoken; but I would 
much rather suppose myself to be mistaken than that 
you have been guilty of a breach of promise. My 
unwillingness to engage in religious controversy pro¬ 
ceeds neither from fear or imbecility of character. I 
did not begin to seek my religion only yesterday. 
Had I not, after many years of inquiry, been fully 
determined in favour of my own religion, it must 
have become apparesvt by my public conduct; or were 
I indifferent to both religions, or a disbeliever of all 
revelation, I should know what prudence advises when 
conscience is silent— Of the trifith of the essential 
doctrines of my religion I am as firmly convinced as 
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yourself or M. Bonnet can be of yours. You ought 
not to have suppressed the conditional clause in that 
esteem for the mental character of the founder of your 
•religion,' which I expressed in the conversation that 
passed between us. ’ 

“ According to the principles of my religion, 1 shall 
not attempt to convert any person not born under our 
law. Moses ha:? given us the law; it is an ^inheritance 
of the sons of Jacob. All the other nations of the earth 
are, as we beheve, required by Gc^ ?to act comform- 
ably to the law of nature,‘ and the religion of thp 
patriarchs. Those'who thus' act we call virtuous men 
of other" nations, and esteem them children of eternal 
salvatictn. I have the happiness to have for my friends 
many excellent men who are not of my religion; I 
enjoy the pleasure of their conversation, which im¬ 
proves and delights me. Never has my heart secretly 
exclaimed; — ‘ Mischief is resented for, ye, noble 
souls 1’ 

“ Nothing but the earnest appeal of a Lavater 
could have induced me to make this open avowal of 
my sentiments, which I now do in order that silence 
may neither be considered as contempt or consent. 
M. Bonnet may probably have written only for such 
readers who, like himself, are convinced, and only 
read to confirm themselves in their faith. His in¬ 
ternal conviction and a laudable 7oal for his religion 
have given a weight, in his opinion, to his demonstra¬ 
tions, which another may possibly not find in them.” 

Lavater, before he .received this letter, had heard 
frorn»mahf of his friends, that the author of the work 
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he had translated! greatly disapproved of this dedi¬ 
cation, and considered it as an apt of indiscretion 
towards Mendelsohn, which opinion was afterwards 
candidly avowed to him by ^Bonnet. This gave him 

much uneasiness; though he was conscious that he 

' ( 

had acted from the sincerest and best intentions. He, 
in consequence, wrote the.following 
to Mendelsohn: 

V 

•r 

“ Respected Sir, 

• % 

“ I address you thus because I sincerely believe 
you deserving of respect. I have been induced by 
.motives-the most sincere and well-maaniyg to dedi¬ 
cate to j’^ou hiy translation of the “ P^alingenfesia” of 
Bpnnet. The author of the work thinks, that I have 
acted indiscreetly in what I have done. Many of my 
friends at Berlin are of the same opinion. If you 
think so likewise, be pleased only to intimate to me, 
or any friend of raine, in what manner I may make 
reparation for this indiscretion, though in fact, I can 
scarcely conceive it to be such. At any rate, I shall 
be satisfied if you will examine and maturely consider 
my conduct in this particular. 

“ Forgive me—what? that I highly esteem and 
• love you? that I most ardently wish your happiness 
in this w orld and in that which is to come ?—Forgive 
me, however, if I,have chosen an improper mode of 
expressing this esteem, and this wish.” 

r 

„ While thiSjletter was on way to Berlin, Mr. 
Lavater receive from Mendelsohn that frdm which 


letter of apology 
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we before gave an extract In the answer which he 
immediately returned to it, he observes that he can- 

i 

not entirely repeat o£ what he had done, though so 
• many of his friends, as well as the author of the work, 
had expressed their disapprobation of th$ dedication. 

“ My intention,” says he, “ was not to force from you 
a confession of your° faith%ut as I believed th*e cause 
of Christianity ^o be excellently defended by M. Bon- 
net, I entertained a hope that I should effect what I , 
conceived to bd of much more i^pifrtance than .the 
translation of the work, if I could induce you to 
undertake a* careful examination of It. Your kind 


and liberal letter has confirdied the judgment of my . 
friends; and fully convinced me that 4 wa^ in the 
wrong. I therefore recall my unconditional challenge 
in which I was not sufficiently justifiable, and thus pub¬ 
licly request your pardon for my too great importunity, 
in which I was in the wrong, in my address to you. 

“ It would give me the greatest^ uneasiness could I 
imagine that you suppress, merely from politeness 
and friendship, a suspicion that I have acted contrary 
to my promise ; or that you could allow the public to 
entertain the most distant surmise that, regardless of 
my promise, I had made such use of a private conversa- « 
tion as must be prejudicial to you. I am, however, 


ready to admit, that when I mentioned the esteem you 
eJLj)ressed for the moral character of the founder of my 
religion, I ought to hs^ve begn more Explicit, since it 
^as limited by the condition—if he had not assumed 
to himself the honour of that adotation which is due 

• a • 

onlV to dehovah. 
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“ I ecmsider the essential arguments, with respect 
to the juroofs derived from facts, in favour of Chris 
tianity, as incontrovertible. Yet must I declare, so 
much do I love the truth, that great as my* attach¬ 
ment to my, religion is, it would not prevent my leav 
ing it, if 1 thought the falsehood of it demonstrated, 
or could be persuaded that the moral proofs, And 
proofs derived from facts, by which the divinity of 
the mission of Jesus is supported, have less logical 
value and force-than those on which you found the 


divinity of the mission of JVToses 'and the Prqphets. 

“I can conceive, accbrding to my ideas of Judaism, 
which I have formed from the revelation common to 
us both, that the Jewish religion and church aims 
not to he more widely extendfed, than* over the pos¬ 
terity of Israel; Christianity, on the contrary, from 
its nature, was designed^ to be a gcnerzfl religion, 
equally adapted to all nations. ,1, as a Christian, 
likewise believe—though in this many of my brethren 
do not agree with me to the same extent—that it is one 
of my most obligatory duties to extend the honour of 
my Lord and Master, and the truth of his religion, by 
every rational means, suitable to the nature of the 
thing, and to defend it from every hurtful prejudice. 

“ Suffer me to declare, for the honour of truth, that 
1 find in your writings sentiments which I more than 
honour, which have drawn tears from my eyes; sen¬ 
timents whicji ‘Compel me, forgive my weakness, to 
renew the wish—would to God he were a Christian^ 
Not that I in the least doubt that the Israelite, to whose 
sincerity the Ohiniscient must bear the same testimony 
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which I have borne in my address, is as much redded 
by him as the sincere Christian j my Gospel teaches me 
that God fc no respecter of persons, but that, in every 
. nation,Jhe that feareth him, and worketh righteousness, 
is accepted with him. • 

“ I shall conclude with expressing my conviction, ^ 
which I consider as* equaljy certain as delightful, that 
• I shall find' yoy, If not now, at least hereafter, among* 
the happy, adorers of him, whose inheritance is the. 
•congregation^ of Jacob, my Lord/ahd Master, Jesus 
Christ”. '* * * ' 


^ This letter^ which was ‘intended ‘for publication, 
Lavater accompanied wjth & private letter .to Men-* 
delsolm, in which he says—“I submit it to your jus¬ 


tice, whether you will*leave the public still under the 


influence of tha,t suspicion, so afflicting to my heart. 


which is conscious of its ipnoeence, that I have been 


guilty of a violatipn of my promise, by the general 
mention I have made of a conversation which passed 
between us. I certainly thought that I could not add 
the condition on which you expressed your esteem for 
the founder of the Christian religion without a depar¬ 
ture from that promise.” 

In a second letter written somewhat later, in con- • 


sequence of a number of false and ridiculous stories, 
which were then circulated relative to this affair, he 
admits that he gave the promise alluded to, but de¬ 
clares that he understood it iji the senSe^ that he would 
not make any indiscreet discovery of any thing that 
might he said against Christianity In the course of the 
coifyersation. In this letter he likewise mentions-an- 
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idle report, that he had written to some person, that 
could he but pass eleven days in perfect sanctity and 
continual prayel’, he was fully cdOvinced that he 
should obtain the conversion pf Mendelsohn—** This,” 
says he, “ iff too ridiculous to require contradiction. 
« It is • also reported that I have said, that I was 
anxiously concerned for the salvation of your soul— 
*such a thought never entered my mind* We may be- 
•lieve that there ^are superior and inferior-degrees of 
beaiitude, witliout -^supposing’ that there* can be no 
salvation without the pale df the church.” 

Mendelsohn concluded ’tliis correspondence by dc- 
'claring, in the most express manner, his full conviction 
of the sincerity, benevolent intentions,, and fiiendly 
disposition of Lavater towards hhn—“ His letters to 
tne*” says he, “ exhibit, in my opinion, his moral 
^character in the most advantageous light. We find in 
them the most indubitable proofs of true philanthropy 
and sincere religion : an ardent zeal for goodness and 
truth, an unbiassed integrity, and a modesty approach¬ 
ing to profpund humility. It rejoices me extremely, 
that I had formed a true estimate of the worth of so 
noble a mind. It is an extreme excess of goodness 
and modesty in such a man as Lavater, publicly to ask 
•tny pardon—why should he?—I again as publicly 
declare that I have never considered myself as 
offended or injured by him. The importunity, as lie 
himself terms' it, which might be discommendable in 

* 4 

his dedication, could only have proceeded from a too 
ardent and incjautious love of truth, and must carry 
ivitli it its own excuse.” 


0 
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In the years 1770 and 1771, so great a dearth pre¬ 
vailed in Switzerland that many of the poor died of 
hunger^ and all were reduced to the greatest distress. 

‘ The charity pf Lavater was on this oceasion extremely 
active. Though not rioli, as he derived Sut very little 
profit from his situation preacher to the orphan- * 
, house, £Mid almost the only income he could at that^ 
time call his o^n, was the produce of his publications, 
he yet gave away all he could possibly spare,* and by 


constantly enfolding in his sermons the duty of bVing 
charitable to the ^oor, and j)ersonally. aj)plying at the 
liouses.of the^opulent to solicit alms for their relief, he 
obtained ‘considerable Sums to distribute, and him'- 
dreds had cahse to bless his pious and indefatigable 
benevolence. 

In 1770, Lavater wrote bis “ Reflections on Myself” 
—a “ Collection of Spiritual Songs ’—an “ Ode to 
God”—and the “ Christian Manual fo^ Children,” 
which was published in 1771. I*n the same year, he 
likewise transcribed his “ Journal of a Self-Observer,” 
which was afterwards published, withont his know¬ 
ledge, by Zollikofer, making such alterations and 
additions as he judged requisite, and communicated , 
it in manuscript to many of his friends. In 1771, he 
published a “ Biographical Eulogium of Breitinger 
aiid in the same year a^ain addressed the public on 
the subject of faith and prayer,'hnd the miraculous 
»gifts of the Holy Spirit. The “ Three Questions,” 
which he published about tvyo •years before, have 
alseady been mentifined. To these ^ variety of ali- 
swers had appeared, in most of which, he tells us, 
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instead of a precise answer to clear and precise ques¬ 
tions, ke found only exclamations and declamations, 
sneers and ridicule, or sighs and lamentations over 
the consequences which such a doctrine might be ex¬ 
pected to produce. In those - which condescended to 
‘ reason on the subject, the principal argument insisted 
^ on was, that we must be guided by facts and expe¬ 
rience in our interpretation of the sensfe in which such 
passages of Scripiure, as contain promises of miraculous 
powers, are to be understood. La voter replied to these 
b} publishing*a. kind of circular letter, jn which he 
requested all his friends, and, in general' all inquirers 
after truth, to assist him by the commuhicacion of all 
such facts as had come to their knovdedge, which 

might tend to prove that these scriptural promises 
'' '1 
extend to the present times. 

“We must examine,” says he, “whether, after the 
death of the“apostles, and of those who through them 
and during their lives had received the Holy Ghost or 
preternatural powers, there be any certain historical 
examples of effects of prayer, faith, and the gifts of 
the Holy Spirit, which are entirely or in part similar 
, to the miraculous events related in the Gospel ; and 
whether it be credible that the numerous relations of 
fhis kind transmitted to us by so many fathers of the 
church, and other ecclesiastical writers, can all, without 
exception, be false.* 

“You will render me a very grateful service if you 
will point out to me tlje most remarkable facts of this 
kibd, or the historians who have recorded them; which 
you consider as .certain or .doubtful; and also if you 
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would direct me to such writers as have treated this 
subject with impartiality. 

“ I wish to ask all the friends of truth whether no 
positively certain, or credible events are known to 
them, which have happened since the Reformation, 
and which are entirely or in part similar t^ \hose 
miraculoufs effects .of prayef, faith, and the Holy Spirit, 
recorded in Gospel; events which i^ve imme> 
diately foil owed, prayer, or some jrositive exertion of 
faith, and whifch were not to be <expected to take pKice 
in any natural manner ? I wish such facts however to 
be communicated with the requisite proofs, or at least 
with an intimation ■v’^eref I may find such proofs. 

It is not ofi less importance to me to ^now*, whether 
there be any incontrovertible example of a living pious 
and conscientious man, who will declare before 'the 
omniscient God—I have pfaye'd, offering up my peti¬ 
tion, according to the precept of the Gospel, with un¬ 
doubting expectation that I should be heard, and I 
was not heard. God answered me not. 

“ I shall add nothing with respect to the importance 
of this inquiry, the object of which is to ascertain, 
whether the sufferer, whom no human wisdom or 
power can relieve, may still, in the same manner as 
the first Christians, have recourse to the omnipotent* 
pqwer of Christ; whether the Christian of the eigh¬ 
teenth century, as well as the Chrisjian of the first, 
jnay attain to an immediate and visible communion 
with God through Christ ? Can there be an inquiry 
more important to the friend of humanity, who views 
around him so much dreadful misery ;,or to the Chris- 
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tian who every-where sees infidelity, and the emp^, 
mere profession of Christianity triumph ? „ 

“The strictest'impartiality and love of truth must 
be observed in this inquiry. . I can conceive no crime 
more impious and shocking .than, either from incre¬ 
dulity „or attachment to a precqnceived opinion,.to 
deny or purposely to conceal a visible operation of the 
Deity, which must tend to the comfort qi human kind 
' —or from superstition, and attachment to opinion, 
falsely to ascribe td him such operations; and affirm 
that God has done what, he has not done.” 

This public invitation yras answered by many letters 
•addressed to Mr. Lavater from various' persons, and 
containirfg numerous wonderful anecdotes, with the 
proofs, or pretended proofs, of the extraordinary facts. 
He examined them all with an industry and careful¬ 
ness which can scarcely be conceived, except by those 
who were well acquainted with his character—“ There 
is scarcely any proverbial expression,” he would say 
to his friends, “ which seems more liable to exceptions 
than that which asserts that we willingly believe 
what we incline to wish. With respect to myself, 1 
know that in such cases I am more disposed to doubt, 
and examine with much more scrupulous attention.” 
Tie was well convinced that most of the relations trans¬ 
mitted to him, neither boro the stamp of genuine 
simplicity, nor were* supported by proofs in any man¬ 
ner satisfactory; yet he impartially examined thena 
all; and this impartiality and serious examination fre- 
q-uently procured him much ridicule apd censure, from 
those who were decidedly, hostile to his opinions on 
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this subject; while, at the same time, his rejection, 
after examination, of tlie claims of those who pre¬ 
tended to extraordinary gifts and powers was revenged 
by them with invective and insult. 

In the course of his inquiries into the proofs of facts 
of this nature, he became implicated in some ^absac- 
(ions whioh at the.time excited considerable attention, 
and occasioned* many unmerited reflectivns on his' 
credulity and conduct. ^ 

A widow'of <he. poorer class* of people, naified 

Catharine Kinderknecht, whu resided •about a mile 

• • 

out of Jhe to^n oT Zurich, pretended to possess ex¬ 
traordinary gifts, and to* have experienced, dn man}^.* 
occasions, reinnrkable* answers to her prayers. She 
was encouraged and supported by a young clergyman, 
who, knowing Lavater’s peculiar opinions, applied to 
him, and represented the widow as a living instance 
that the power of faith promised to the sincere Chris¬ 
tian had not ceased. Lavater wife at first much im¬ 
pressed by the apparent piety, the fervency of manner, 
and the fluent discourse of this womanbut he had 


doubts; for she was either really too great an enthu¬ 
siast, or over-acted her part. She, however, found 
believers in her pretensions; and, among others, some 
relations of the celebrated Fuseli, who had accompanied* 

t 

Lavater on his journey t® Berlin. One of these had 
a complaint in his arm which baffled^ the skill of the 
surgeons he had employed; *and he was persuaded to 


have recourse to the prayers of,Mrs. Kinderkneclit. 
While she was praying, he thought k was impressed 
on liis mind that he should pluck a ^cabbage leaf in 


4 
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his garden, and apply it to the diseased limb. He 
then opened the Bible several time'^, and, the third 
time, the passage presented itself in which Isaiah pre¬ 
scribes a plaster of figs for the recovery of I^ezekiah. 
This encouraged him to apply the cabbage leaf, and it 
• had, aUleast for the time, a salutary efiect. Here was 
a miracle that could not be contested. Layater, how¬ 
ever, was not satisfied; and it was considered as very 
extraordinary, tk.a^ he who was an avpwed "believer in 
the power of faith'should entertain <loiibts in a case 
s© evident. • ^ 


About the time of Bayater's first acquaintance with 
the widow, he had conceived the idea of'building a 
small hotise, at a little distance from the town, as a 
place of retirement, when he wished to avoid interrup¬ 
tion. By the inducement of the young clergyman he 
began to build, but soon alter desisted, and the‘house 
was finished by Mrs. Kinderknecht and her patron; 
and here the clergyman preached, the prophetess 
prayed with ecstatic fervour, and congregations of won¬ 
dering auditors assembled, which continually increased. 
Though Lavater never went to these meetings, he was 
blamed by many as the author and encourager of the 
enthusiastic scenes acted at them; and his enemies 
'sneeringly called the house “Lavater’s Miraculatorium.” 

Lavater, who entirely disapproved of these proceed¬ 
ings, wrote a letter’of repfehension, conceived in very 
strong terms, to the preacher, in which he declared hi;? 
disbelief of the inspiration and superior gifts to which 
the widow pretended; and as hte found that Fus,eli, 
though he had, at first been led away by the enthu- 
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Biastic pretensions of these people, would listen to 
reason, he went wth him to the preacher and the pro¬ 
phetess,^ by whom he was received with insult and 
abuse. The issue .of the* conference was that Fuseli, 
who confessed that his jurm, with respect to a real 
cure, was still in the .same diseased state, was greatly 
detached fifora them, and afterwards entirely renounced 
all connexion ’.wHh them. At length the consistory, 
at the suggestion, of the magistrate^ issued a prohibi¬ 
tion against hny •person, for the future, preaching'or 
praying in the place where those meetings were heldt 
Th'e minister submitted to tha authority and command 
of his superiors, and La^ater, by his mdd anS gentle ’ 
behaviour towards him, and by the force of his argu¬ 
ments, at length induced him to renounce his eiithu- 
siasm and error. 

An incident which a short time after happened to 
Lavater, and which, with respect, to the facts, appears 
to admit of no doubt, contributed probably not a little 
to confirm him in his ideas of preternatural communi¬ 
cations. 

In August, 1773, he made a journey to Richters-, 
weile, to visit his friend Doctor Hotze. After his 
arrival there, he wrote to his wife that he was in per¬ 
fect health, and that no accident had happened. But ’ 
th^next day she was attac'ked with a remarkable low¬ 
ness of spirits, and a sudden impr^Ssion on her mind, 
that her husband had either met with some dreadful 
misfortune, or was in the most iiprojnent danger. She 
came dojvn stairs front the room in which she was, anfl 
made known her anxiety arwl distress to her father-in- 
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law ; who replied, that as she had received, only the 
preceding day, the fullest assurance of her husband’s 
safety, under his own hand, she ought not to yield to 
such fancies, which certainly had. no foun(lation in 
reality. This answer had for the moment a consolatory 
effect > but no sooner had she returned to her chamber, 
*han she felt herself again overpowered by. the same 
melancholy ideas; she threw hersek’ .bn her knees, 
burst into tears, pnd, in an agony of distress, ear¬ 
nestly prayed for the safety of her hu^and, and his 
del iverance from any /langer to Avhich. he might be 
exposed. 

* At this very time Lavater*was crossing Hhe lake of 
Zurich, in a small vessel, to go from Richtersw'eile to 
Oberreid, to visit M. Daniker, a respectable minister 
Aviio resided there, when so violent a storm arose that 
the masts and sails were carried away, and the sailors 
themselves despaired, of being able to save the vessel. 
LaA’'ater suffered ah the terrors of approacliing death, 
which appeared to be inevitable. With anxious affec¬ 
tion his thoughts recurred to his beloved wife and 
children, whom he feared he should never again behold 
in this Avorld, while he prayed fervently to heaven for 
deliverance ; and was delivered, for the ship weathered 
the tempest, and all on board reached the shore in 
safety. 

We shall her^ subjoin another anecdote, somewhat 
similar, relative to professor Sulzer, as related in .a 
letter to a friend,,by Mr. Lavater, who was always 
particularly aMentive to such *facts as he thouo-ht ' 
tended to provf; immediate supernatural agency, the 
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reality of presentiment, or powers in human nature 
unknown to, and unconceived by us. 

The professor tbld him, that in his twenty-second 
year, he •was once suddenly attacked with an extraor¬ 
dinary melancholy and anxiety, without his being able 
to susign any cause for it from his own situation, with 
respect to any external ciroumstances. It seemed to 
be impressed on^his mind, that his future wife at that 
moment suffered by some severe and dangerous ac¬ 
cident, though he then had neither any thought 'of 
marrying’ nor any knowledge whatever of the person 
who afterward^ became his* wHe. , Ten years after, 
when he’ was married, and had almost forgotten this, 
incideni, he lejirned from his wife, thaf presisely at 
that time, when she'was a girl of only ten ’years pf 
age, she was nearly killed by a violent fall, from fhe 
injurious effects of which* sl?e had never entirely 
recovered. 

These extraordinary relations v«e give as we find 
them, and leave to our readers to form their own 
opinion of them, and choose, according to their several 
preconceived ideas, whether they will ascribe the facts 

« 

they state to preternatural impulse, to some secret 
energies of our nature, or to a mere casual coincidence 
of events. That they were to be attributed to the • 
latter, Lavater certainly did believe. 

In the beginning of 1773, Mr, Lavater lost his 
mother, and the following year his fathlfer, soon after 
whose death he found his health in so impaired a state, 

• that he made a journey to Ems, ’near Nassau, to make 
use*©f the baths at that place. In this journey he for 
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the first time saw Gothe, whom he found at Frankfcnrt, 
and who accompanied him to Ems ; ^le likewise formed 
a personal acquaintance with Basedow, and several 
other eminent men, respectable for their learning or 
their piety./ 

The numerous opportunities he had of seeing and 
conversing with a great variety* of persons, and ex¬ 
amining their characters and dispositions, ^ere parti¬ 
cularly favourable to those physiognomonical inquiries 
to which he appears to have been ad(\|cted, in some 
degree, very early in life j and which, from about the 
year 1770, to* his death, he prosecuted with the 
greatest ardour, and eveh enthu&iasm. His first pro¬ 
duction on tkis subject was a small work, printed at 
Leipsic ; in 1772, entitled, “ John Caspar, Lavater on 
Physiognomy.” It contains the fundamental principles, 
and the substance of several of the essays, given in a 
more ample manner, in his great work, of which the 
first volume appeared in 1775, under the title of 
“ Physiognomonical Fragments, for the Promotion of 
the Knowledge and Love of Mankind,” and the fourth 
in 1778. 

On the publication of the first volume of this work, 
M. Zimmermann, the celebrated physician of Hanover, 
^ between whom and Lavater many communications had 
before passed on the subject of physiognomy, wrote 
him a congratulate^ letter, in which he says—“ Your 
penetration appears to me more than human; many 
of your judgments are divinely true. No book evdk 
made on me a mo‘re profound impression; and 1 cer 
' tainlv consider it as one of the greatest work^ of 
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genius and morality that ever appeared. You may 
rely on my encouragement and support in every pos¬ 
sible manner. How nappy am 1 in. the friendship 
of Lavater!” 

With respect to the effect that Mr. Lavat^^’s opinions 
concerning physiognomy'had on his general conduct, 
the tbllowing passage' from Ws life by M. Gessner, his 
8on-in-law7 who ^dy be supposed to have had many • 
opportunities of forming the judgment he has given, . 
may not be unacceptable to the r|a^r! 

“ Whoever was* infimately acquainted with Lavater 

V ^ 

must bear testimony with ine,*^at his ideas on the 
subject of physiognomy tendfed only to enlarge his * 
benevolence and philanthropy. A hundred times have 
I been witness,* that .on account of the advantageous 
dispositions of mind he perceived in the physiognomy 
of a person’, and of which lip discovered the decisive, 
tokens in the firm parts of the countenance, he has 
entirely disregarded the very unfavourable appear¬ 
ances exhibited by the moveable parts of the same 
countenance. His esteem for great capacities and 
talents in the human mind, and his joy at discovering 
them were unbounded ; and he was always willing to • 
overlook defects; at least, he was very seldom heard 
to speak of them. 

“ He relied very much on the first impression which 
the^extemal appearance of *any person made on him ; 
and he has often declared tl^at this impression has 
mfich less frequently deceived him, than his subse¬ 
quent reasoning, when its force beciftne weaker.—^This^ 
kindpf intuition certainly cannot be learned. I shall 
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here give one of the many instMices, with which I am 
acquainted, of the superior degree in which in¬ 
tuition was possessed by Mr. Lavater. 

“ A person to whom he was an entire stranger was 
once annornced, and introduced to him as a visitor. 
Th& first idea that rose in his mind, the moment he 
saw him, was, ‘ This man is a murderer.’ He, how- 
ever, suppressed the thought as unjustifiably severe 
. and hasty, and conversed with the jJerson with his 
accustomed civility. The cultivated .understanding, 
extensive information, and ease of manner»which he 

m ' 

discovered in his visitor,inspired him with the highest 

• respect for his intellectual endowments ;• and his 

esteem for these, added to the benevolence and can- 

• * * 

dour natural to him, induced him to disregard the 
unfavourable impression he had received from his first 
appearance with respect to his moral character. The 
next day he dined with him by invitation; but soon 
after it was known that this accomplished gentleman 
was one of the assassins of the late king of Sweden ; 
and he found it advisable to leave the country as 
speedily as possible.” 

In the summer of the year 1777, Lavater received a 
visit from his friend Zollikofer, whom, on his return. 


. he accompanied a part of the way. They took their 
road through Waldshut, where the emperor Joseph II. 
then was, who hearing that Lavater was in the town, 
sent for him^ atid held a conversation with him on the 
subject of physiognomy. Of this conversation, Lavater 
has himself given’the following account. 

“ It is impossible to describe the gracious manner 
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in which the emperor advanced forward^ to receiye 
me. I must observe, that his countenance, and per¬ 
son, made a* very diiFerent impression ion me, from all 
the portraits and descriptions of him that 1 had met 
with, and the*iderfs I had formed of him .from them. 
With the utmost condescfension and affability, he .said 
to me, with a smile: ‘ 

. “ ‘ Ahl'^ou a^e*a dangerous man! I do not know 
whether any one ought to suffer himself to be seen by 
you. You look mto the hearts of jglen. We must be 
very cautious when we coma into your company.’ 

“ ‘With permission of your excellence,’ answered I, 

‘ 1 will say there is no honest’and good man who need 
to fear me, if I could really look as deep into l;he heart 
as some persons may im*agine I can, which I am* very far 
from being able tp do. I consider it as my duty, SnS. 
it is a pleasure to me, to notice.rather what is good in 
my fellow-men than their failings. I am, besides, 
myself a sinful man, who would not always wish that 
others should see into my heart, and whom it very ill 
becomes to be too severe.’ 

“ The emperor appeared perfectly satisfied with my 
answer. He took me to a window which was open, ’ 
and with an affable smile continued the conversation. 

“ ‘ But can you tell me,’ said he, ‘ how you came 
to conceive the idea of writing on such a subject V 
** I answered, that I had occasionally drawn por¬ 
traits, and had observed particularly 'striking resem¬ 
blances between corresponding parts and features of 
the countenance of diiSerent person^; as, for example, 
similfir noses distinguished by particular acuteness. 
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This very naturally led me to inquiries into the re¬ 
semblance that might be found in their character, 
dispositions, and. intellectual powers,phow different so¬ 
ever they might in general be; and I found as,evident 
resemblance^, in their minds as in the features of their 
countenances. Thus was I induced to inquire further, 
till gradually I arrived at the point where 1 now am. 

“The emperor then asked me concerning the an-, 
cient authors, who had written on this subject, and 
what I thought of them. • 

“ 1 answered that I had jead very few of them, but 
could perceive that the greater part had copied Aris¬ 
totle, and collected together a great many-contra¬ 
dictory assertions. Many of them had treabtd the 
science rather with a view to prediction of future 
ei’iiits than rational observation; they had said and 
written more than they ,saw^ and felt. 

“ ‘ And how,’ said the emperor,have you treated 
the subject ? In what do you differ from your prede¬ 
cessors V 

“ ‘ I believe,’ said I, ‘ that I may assert, without in¬ 
curring the charge of self-sufficiency and arrogance, 
that, though I am infinitely deficient in what is indis¬ 
pensable to a good physiognomist, I have, in two 
respects, taken an entirely different course from all 
my predecessors who are known to me. I merely 
observe; and assert nothing but from my own obser¬ 
vation. I have certainly affirmed much less than the 
old writers on the subject; but what I have said ha& 
been much more precise and defined; and in this 
science, accuracy and precision are of infinite impor- 
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tance. The greatest confusion must be introduced 
.into physiognomy, and the science be exposed to the 
utmost contempt,* if those who trea’t of it express 
diemselves in vague and general terms, and give 
the same name to dissimjlar features, onl^ on account 
of general and rpmote resemblance. Thijs,* for 
example, ^he old jiuthors Say generally: High fore¬ 
heads, and la/ge foreheads, betoken a feeble and 
slothful mall. We certainly find feeble and slothful 
men, witli large and high foreheads*; but all large and 
high foreheads, are not signs oS feebleness and slotlu 
Let us recoll«:t Julius Caesar, ‘There are such fore¬ 
heads, whieh Jiccom*pany extraordinary penetration, - 

and activity. Such erroneous judgments, carf only be 

^ * 

avoided, by*the most accurate precision. My end gg- 
vours have, therefore, been directed to define the 
peculiarities of each part of'the countenance, as accu¬ 
rately as possible, both by delineation and •descriptive 
terms. I likewise believe that I Aiay claim an opi¬ 
nion of my own, or that I have taken a separate and 
little beaten track, since I have employed nay attention 
more on the firm, defined, and definable parts of the, 
human physiognomy, than on the moveable, momen¬ 
tary, and accidental. The greater part of physiog¬ 
nomists speak only of the passions, or rather of the 
exterior signs of the passions, and the expression of 
them in the muscles. But these ’exterior signs are 
oply transient circumstances ’which arc easily disco¬ 
verable. It has, therefore, always^ been much more 
* my ^object to consider the general and fundamental 
character of the man, from, which, according to the 
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state of his exterior circumstances and relations, all 
his passions arise as from a root. I direct^ray oljser- 
vation more to tlie basis, and fundamental capability 
of the man, to the measure of his activity, and pas- 

I 

siveness ; to his capability to, receive, and his power 
' m general; and the expressions of these, I find partly 
in single features, in the terminations and ontlines of 
the forehead, the nose, the skull, or the bones; and 
partly in the cons 9 nance and harmonic combination 
of these parts in one whole. Much rmche difficult to 
recognise, but,‘ at the s?me time, much more certain 
and decisive, are the expressions ot the powers of the 
mind, of the actual and possible activity, and irrita¬ 
bility of the man, which are manifested in the counte- 
ti^(je at rest.’ 

“The emperor listened to me with'much attention. 
He seemed to reflect on what I had said, and as it 
appeared to me, with some surprise. He for an in¬ 
stant turned, with a gracious smile, towards the open 
window, so that I had, for the first time, a profile view 
of him. I principally directed ray attention to the 
eyes and nose. This moment of observation, when he 
did not look at me, was to me particularly valuable. 

“ ‘ 1 can readily admit,’ said the emperor, ‘ that 
Vnuch of the power of a man’s mind, of his disposi¬ 
tion, temperament, and passions, may be discovered 
from his countenance; but integrity and sincerity— 
Oh! these are very difficult to discover by the fea¬ 
tures ! With respect to these you must be extremely 
ciireful and attentive. There is <too much dissimula- 

(9 

tion in the worl4.’ 
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“ * There certainly is much,’ answered I, ‘ and, un¬ 
doubtedly^ probHy is much more difficult to discover 
than understanding, wit, courage, and temperament. 
,We miy assign many outlines and traits of which we 
can say with’ certainty, )V^here these appear in a coun- 

tepance, there is nyich understanding. But it ‘is not' 

» 

thus wi^i respecf to probity. Notwithstanding this, 
‘there are certain measures of power, wisdom, andf 
goodness, ’which may be combined in such just pro¬ 
portion, thal'integrjty must alnrcfSt necessarily be* the 
result. 'Now each of these ingredients, which com 

pose integrity, ha’s its appfopriate .signs, and their 

*• • • * 

harmonizing may be expressed by the harmony of the 

features. A great portion of goodness, beftevolence, 
and firmness, whict form the basis of probity an^^in- 
tegrity, cannot Easily be mistaken in a countenance.’ 

“ ‘ Do you not find,’ sdid the emperor, who made 
several judicious objections, and heard ^my answers 
with attention; ‘ do you not find, that character in 
the female sex is much more difficult to ascertain. 


and, in fact, that there is much less of peculiar cha¬ 
racter in that sex than in the male V 

“ ‘ In certain respects,’ replied I, ‘ I must answer ^ 
in the affirmative; but in others in the negative.’ 

“ He smiled sarcastically, and with the significant 
air of a man of experieace—‘ Women’ said he, ‘ are 
governed by men, and apt at imitation. They have 
po character of their own, *and assume any that they 

choose. Their character is that of the man whom, for 

% • 

the time, they wish to please. They perhaps mCfet 
with one who is serious,; sedate, apd orudent, and 
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who in some particular or other pleases them—^imme¬ 
diately they are sedate and serious^—soo?i aftef ano¬ 
ther comes, who is gay and lively; and as they have 
not attracted the notice of the former they now become 

I* 

lively and gay, merely to please their new associate. 
What^then is their character? Who can ascertain 
their disposition from their countenance ? <b phy¬ 
siognomist, may study then a long tiitie, and when he 
thinks he has ebtained certainty, on a sudden they 
are totally changed:’ . > 

<-. “ * I admit,’ answered I, ‘ that these remarks of 
your excellence aVe, in general, well founded, and that 
•it is, to a certain degree, undoubtedly truvi, that wo¬ 
men are what they are only through men; or, rather, 
that they assume, in the presence of men, the cha¬ 
racter which they think most proper to be assumed; 
yet at the same time there are certain firm, unchange¬ 
able, undisguiseable features, tokens of the internal 
basis of their chai^acter, in which the physiognomist 
will not easily be deceived. It indeed cannot be de¬ 
nied, that as their physiognomy is less bony, less 
.projecting, less strongly delineated, it is not so easily 
to be defined, as that of strongly-formed, firm-boned 
men. But if we always, in the first place, direct our 
’attention to the sum of receptibility and power, and 
the basis of their character, to the grand outline and 
form of the countenance, we shall not greatly err. It 
can never be sufficiently repeated, that there is so 
much in every human countenance that is independent 
of all the arts* of dissimulatiow, that we ought not 
to fear those arts. Only the moveable features are 
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within the influence of dissimulation; the real coun¬ 
tenance, or. the basis of those features, is beyond its 
power.* 

’ ** ‘ But consider,’ said the emperor, * should you 
be able to assign precise principles, and* your obser¬ 
vation become a certain and attainable science, what * 
a revoliiiion you.must produce in the world. All^ 
men would yfev^ each other with very different eyes.’ 

“ ‘ I confess,’jeplied I, ‘that njy.*head frequently* 
turns giddy,'only at the thought of all the changes 
which physiognomy might produce in the mass of the 
human race—^)ut it*will produce n</such changes.' ” 

The acc(5unf given hf Mr. Lavater of his conversa-* 
tion with the ‘emperor .loseph, contains some other 
particulars *of less importance; but the above exti;^j,t, 
as it serves to elucidate his ideas and opinions on the 
subject of physiognomy, will no doubt be most accept¬ 
able to the reader. 

The sentiments of Lavater on fhe subject of phy¬ 
siognomy have frequently been misrepresented, with 
a view to render him ridiculous, or from still baser 
motives ; and even judgments on portraits have been 
ascribed to bhn, which he never gave. About th«> 
year 1783, some time after his great work on physiog¬ 
nomy had been translated into Dutch, he received a 
letter from the Hague, Informing him that a very 
unwarrantable liberty had been taken with his name 
by a shameless libeller, who had asserted, in some 
fugitive publication, that 'the silhouette, or shade of a 
respectqble person, ^ho held a public*employment ot 
importance, had been sent to him, and that he gave on 
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it the following judgment—“ Lorsque j’envisageois la 
tete que vous m’avez envoyee, je demeujrai pour un 
moment muet d^etonnement de voir ^idevant mes yeux 
I’ambition telle que je me I’a suis tqusjours representee 
sous une forme humaine— ja. hardiesse, I’esprit de 
sedition, la despotisme me frapp^rent comme autant 
de coups de foudre, lances‘ contre le genre Iji’main par 
ce monstre. La vengeance, le trahisou, I’emeute, viola 
ce que sa bouche semble exhaler.”* 

“Whoever,” said Lavater, in his answer to this 
/etter, “ is in. the least acquainted with me, either per- 
sonally or by my^syritings, must know that a judgment 
. so severe, malignant, and so entirely tiestitute of all 
love for 'human nature, could never proceed from my 
heart, my lips, or my pen; and that I avoid and 
abuor every thing that can cause or promote dissension 
and enmity. But to those who have no knowledge of 
me, I must calmly and solemnly declare, before the 
Omniscient who shall judge me, that the opinion in 
question was not given by me, either in whole or in 
part; either immediately or mediately, but has been 
imprudently ascribed to me with a total disregard to 
ail morality and all truth.” 

It appeared to be of the more importance to insert 

* the above anecdote, as the reader may possibly recol- 

« 

♦ When I looked on the head which you have sent to me, I remained 
far some moments with astonishment, at seeing thus before my 
eyes ambition, such as I have always represented it to myself, unde; a 
human form—audacity, the spirit of sedition and despotism, transfixed 
me like so many thunderbolts launched against the human race by this 
monster. His mouth seemed to exhale rchgespee, treason^ ^ud popular 
tumult 
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Icct other opinions reported to have been given by 
Lavater op the* portraits of distinguished persons, 
which there is every reason to believe are equally 
•destitute of foundation. 

Before we quit the subject of Mr. Lhvater’s phy- 
siegnomonical opinions and writings, it will b? j^roper - 
to notic^the wor]|L, of whi6h a translation is presented 
to the public ii> these volumes.* We shajl, therefore,* 
subjoin th’e account of the publicaticm of this edition' 
as it stands rtV the “.Life of Lavater,” by Mr. Ges^er, 
his son-in-law, who may be supposed to*have been well 
acquainted with the real opiqjods of^person so nearly 
related to him' on this, as well as other subjects; and" 
as it may serw for a sufficient answer to some remarks 

which havb been made relative to it, and in which 

® •» • 1# 

even the eharacthr of Mr. Armbruster, the editor,'has 
not been spared. “In 1783* Mr. Armbruster, at the 
instance of Mr Lavater, prepared and published an 
octavo edition of the great work on physiognomy, re¬ 
duced to a smaller form; but with respect to whatever 
is essential, a complete and perfect work. This edi¬ 
tion Mr. Lavater himself very carefully revised, which 
revision is certified under his own hand at the end 
of the volume ; it is illustrated with a great number 
of plates; and it was Mr. Lavater’s avowed opinion 
tl^at this work, which is sold for nearly the tenth 
part of the price of the large edition, contains com¬ 
pletely all that is essential ifi the latter.” !' 

• Formerly comprised in three volumes royal octavo, price four guineas, 

from which the present edition is printed. * 

Joh^n Kaspar LavateV* Lebensbeschreibung*von seinesm lochler- 

mann Georg Gessner Vol. II. p. 334 ^ 
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In the year 1772, Lavater published bis ** Sermons 
on the History of Joseph.” which, eVfen in „the o'^inion 
of those who were not accustomed to judge very 
favourably of him and his works,,had distinguished 
merit. In t^ie following year appeared his “ Sermons 
for Festival Daysand between 1773 and 17.77, 
several single sermons, ahiong others one-r entitled, 
“ The Unparalleled Criminal, and hte Fate which 
' latter he preac^ieji, in consequence ,of the following 

Incident. • *" 

♦ I 

'' On the 13th of September, 1776, a prayer day was 
observed at Zurifili, on yvhich occasion the sacramGnt 

I ^ ‘ 

'is always administered. When the tvinfe was pre¬ 
sented td the communicants, many of'them o*bserved 
thgLt it appeared very thick and dirty. ‘Several did 
not taste it, but those who did werd soon after taken 
extremely ill. This, as may be supposed, excited the 
greatest alarm; som^ physicians and chemists, who 
were directed to elamine the cans and cups, declared 
that poison had actually been mixed with the w’ine. 
The strictest inquiries were made to discover the 
author of so horrid a deed, but in vain; the persons 
who had the care of the church were all found to be 
innocent. The magistrates omitted no means that 
‘might lead to the detection of the perpetrators of an 
act of such enormity. It*was recommended to fhe 
ministers of th^ different churches to make this atro¬ 
cious deed the subject of their sermons; and Lavater 
inveighed with all,that ardour and zeal which might 
be expected from him, against'this unparalleled opl- 
minal who however was .never discovered and per- 


very extraordinary 
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haps never existed; for it became afterwards an 
almost general Opinion, that all that had happened 
was merely to be attributed to carefessness and un¬ 
cleanliness. , 

In 1775, lElr. Lavater, was chosen pa?tor, or first 
preacher, to the orphan-house, where he wasjd^acon 
or second preacljer; and,* in 1778, deacon of the 
church of St! Beter in Zurich, of which hg was after-* 
wards (in *1786] unanimously chosen pastor on the * 
death of his Cblleague, M. Freytag. 

In the summer of 1778, a journey which bn 
made to Augsburg* he for Ijjie* firs<?^ime had a per¬ 
sonal inteiwieW witfi Gassner, a catholic pri6st, who* 

some years before had greatly excited*his attention, 

0 ** > 
and furnished the subject of several letters, which 

passed between •him and various persons, by some 
extraordinary cures he wa% said to have wrought by 
prayer, and a kind of religious ^exorcism.* These in¬ 
quiries of Lavater afforded his eftemies an opportu¬ 
nity to charge him with credulity and superstition. 
But as he always avowed his belief, that extraor¬ 
dinary powers would accompany, and preternatural 
effects be produced by, an extraordinary degree of 
faith, he could not be censured for a candid and im¬ 
partial inquiry into accounts, the truth of which was* 
vouched to him by persons in whose understanding 
and integrity he believed that he might confide. The 
^parent strength of this evidence will appear from 
the following facts. , 

^About the end of •August, 1774, Doctor Hotze, of 
llichtersweil, communicated to his friend Lavater a 
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letter which he had received from Doctor Harscher, at 
Constance, which contained this account o^f Gassner-— 
“ Joseph Gassner, a man of much piety, humility, 
and virtue, had in his youth studied medicine at In- 
spruck; he^ afterwards became a secular priest; he 
• was* at this time attacked with, severe pains in ,the 
head, as often as he read* mass. He had recourse to • 

* the advice of the ablest physicians, birt without ob¬ 
taining any relief. In the mean time he frequently 
read books that treftited on the subject of«exorcism, and 

made the first trial om himself. From that moment 

' 1 

his pains in the’^head l^ft him, and he then prayed 

• to God* that he would bestow on him the power of 
extendirfg the same aid to his fellow-nten. I laughed 
at all this when I first heard it, and thought it an old 
woman’s tale. The bishop sent for iiim to.Morspurg, 
where were two sisters froln Munsterlingen, extremely 
ill; these he healed in the name of Jesus, and they 
are restored to perfect health. T come here several 
times in a week, but could not be convinced till I had 
myself twice spoken to the father. I behold won- 
,derful and powerful cures, far exceeding our art— 
his expression is, ‘ I conjure thee in the most Holy 
Name of Jesusand then follow effects which over- 

' whelm me with awe,” 

This relation will no doubt appear to the reader not 
a little extravagant; but Lavater. whose particular 
opinions predisposed him to receive it favourably, at 
least to examine impartially into the facts stated in it, 
feasoned thus*—“ This letter’’^ (these are his own 
words) “ comeii to me fro,m a person who has always 
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b66n rcprcfsentcd to me es a man of understanding 
and integritpr; fr«m Hotze, from a physician who saw 
both these womerf in their diseased tftate, and when 
restored* to health^; who has himself conversed with 
Gassner, and ’witnessed, as he says, the ♦wonders he 
lias wrought. The progress of his faith is related in 
this lettejjj in a manner that, admitting it to be true, 
dannot be more natural. He suffers pains^ he seeks 
aid from men, and finds it not; he rea^s, as might be 
expected fronv«a patholic priest, ]^olcs on the subjdtt 
of exorciSm; the idea occuVs to him thjt his sudden, 
painful, and incurable head-ache, ajjisfcking him only 
at certain times, may be the buffeting of Satan, and, 
he has fecoursCb to the peans, which to A Christian, a 
catholic, and a priesf, must be the most natural—^Jo 
the power qf the name of Jesus as a protection agaiitst 
his malady. He makes trial of this power, and his 
malady leaves him * he wishes to extend .the benefit 
of this power to other sufferers; hfik prays to God, and 
receives that for which he prayed. Can any more 
natural, just, and Christian progress of faijtii and love 
be imagined than this V' 

Lavater made all the inquiries in his power to satisfy 
himself whether the facts stated in this letter were 
true or false, or the deceptions of, an impostor. He 
entered into a correspondence with Hotze, as also with 
the’physicians Harscher, and Elirhasd of Memmingen, 
who averred that they had vfitnessed similar cures— 
“ Our patients,” said they, “ have been healed by 
Gassner; we saw theq[i, are convinced they were sick» 
anJ are bow in perfect health. We can, if you re- 
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quest it, send you numerous, well^attested cases of 
contractions and epilepsies, which have been cured by 
him, and in which the patient has never sulfered a re¬ 
lapse.”—^T^e celebrated Zimmermann, of Hanover, 
communicated to him a letter from M. Wolter, privy 
, counsellor and personal physician to the elector of 

^ I, * 

Bavaria. From this letter the following is an extract. 

^ “ I send you the account, which I^have drawn up 

^for their Serene Highnesses, of the effects produced by 
the'priest Gassner qn my own daughter„.jthe baroness 
of Erdt, which, as you observe, I could not have 
believed, had I seen them with my eyes, and,^s 
' J may say, touched them' with my hands.. Cf these 
truly extcaorditiary facts; with respect at least to their 
historical certainty, I am perfectly assured; though in 
what manner they are to be explained, I am still 

T 

doubtful, and must defer my judgment. I presented 
to Gassner jny daughter, a woman of understanding 
and resolution, wjio was troubled with rheumatic 
pains in her head. He made her kneel before him, 
and having placed his hands on her forehead and the 
back part of her head, repeated some prayers in a low 
voice, after which he directed her to stand up, and 
began his exorcisms in this manner—“ I command 

4hee in the name of Jesus to fall into frenzv and con- 

* * 

vulsion of the head, without any other part of thy 
body being affectgd; at the same moment nature 


obeyed, and the patient uttered the most frantic ex¬ 
pressions ; but at the instant he pronounced the words 


f 

-jr* Let it cease’—she immediately was restored to her 

c < 


natural state, without recollecting any thing of what. 
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had passed. He repeated similar and various com¬ 
mands, and, at length, laid his hands on her head, 
prayed, and* ga ve her the blessing, and* she is now free 
from the* slightest trace of her disorder, from which, 
before, she ahnost continually suffered, in a greater 
or less degree.”—M. Wolter -afterwards adduces a 
number ^ similar facts, of .which he had been an eye 
witness, and mentions the cases of forty-two persons • 
of his acquaintance, who had received relief from • 
Gassner.—“]\!ty bpinion,” says he,*at the conclusiain 
of his letter, “ and my answer to the objections of all 
unbelievers is—go and see.” * *. 

Lavat^, Jiowever,* whqjtever. his wishes might be , ‘ 
to find •confirmed, by incontestible facts#, an,opinion 
which he hgd openly avowed, and which had pro¬ 
cured him much,ridicule and harsh animadversion, 

« 

appears still to have entertiiined many doubts. He 
wrote to Doctor bolter, inquiring whether he had 
observed any appearance of ciiiyiing or trick in 
Gassner; whether the extraordinary ceremonies he 
used did not seem rather of the nature of the latter 
than merely intended to strengthen the faith of the 
patient and of the bystanders. He likewise wrote to ' 
Doctor Semler, who was an avowed infidel with ‘ 
respect to powers of this kind, requesting that he . 
would make inquiries. “Your unsuspected integrity,” 
say^ he, “your great learning, thq.proofs you have 
given of an accurate understanding, ‘and especially 
the frankness with which j’^ou deliver your opinion, 
have inspired me with the higllesf esteem for you,^ 
notwithstanding there are many things which I dis- 
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approve m your writings. Whether the facts attri¬ 
buted to Gassner be true or false, you will adjnit, I 
am persuaded, Aat it is of the greatest importance 
to make inquiry concerning them. I wish to> commit 
to you this iaquiry. These miracles, if they are true, 
musfrbe capable of abiding tlie examination of a man 
who has publicly disputed the reality of possessions 
^by the devil. I can confide in your penetration tc 
»discover deceit and imposture, if any' e:j;ist in this 
case, and in your .integrity to declare^ the truth, it 
you are convinced of it, even though this truth shall 
prove that yoii^Jiave- long embraced and defended 
‘ error. You will, perhaps, say, it is credulity on my 
part to suppose these relations may be true, or that I 
would endeavour to circulate them, from a fondness 
fof'my own opinion concerning the universality oi 
the efficacy of faith and prayer. But the numerous 
attestations,, of eye and ear-witnesses, which now lie 
before me, must sufficiently vindicate me from the 
charge of credulity. And how can I act with more 
propriety than by committing this inquiry, with the 
numerous notices which I daily receive, to the exami¬ 
nation of a man who, on this subject, thinks so dif¬ 
ferently from myself; to a philosopher who is the 
• professed antagonist of demonology. Were not truth 
alone my object, I should not thus make a reference 
to the judgment of. an adversary who, in my opinion, 
has shown that he entertains the most deep-rooted 
prejudices against all such appearances.” 

Semler was much ‘gratified by the confidential ap¬ 
plication of Lavater. In his answer he did ®ot4eny 
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the facts, though at the same time he did not hesitate 
to declare, that* he believed that they were to be 
explained by natftral causes, or that Sbme deceit would 

be found in them. “ Such deceit,” answered Lavater, 

’ • . 

in a second letter, “ must .be most diabolical, or we 

have here the power of God in earthen vessels. ‘Here , 

is the e^ngelical power of faith, so far as the testi- 

Vnony of eye .w^nesses, and of the persons on whom* 

the cures ‘were wrought, is to be Regarded.” The* 

letters which.pa^sed^ between Lavater and Semler 'on 

this subjfect, were published in 1776, upder the titl^, 

A Collectiosi of Ijetters and Bxtr^cis, relative to the 
Exorcisms of Gassnftr, w^ith Remarks by Semfer.” 

In 1T78, as jias been before observed, Lavater had 
an interview with Gassner, in which he franlcly con¬ 
fessed that he had made no favourable impression*on 
his understanding or his heart. He witnessed none 
of his cures, exorcisms, nor any extraordinary edect> 
produced by him. He admitted that he believed him 
to be sincere, according to his ideas and doctrine, but 
he found him destitute of spirit and feeling. This 
opinion he did not hesitate to avow to all his friends, 
and it became more public than he had, perhaps, 
wished. He, in consequence, soon after, received a 
letter from Gassner, complaining of the harsh judg-* 
ment he had passed on him. To this letter Lavater 
returned an answer, the followiiig.extract from wliich 
will serve to elucidate his resd opinion on this subject. 

“ Though during my stay with^you I had not the 
good fortune to witness any decisive j)roofs of your 
summmrl imperium in nervos (powerful influence on 
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the nerves)—if you will not take offence at this ex¬ 
pression, which I cursorily, and without any ill inten 
tion, made use of to a philosophical physician—I wa. 
yet satisfactorily convinced of your sincerity ^nd in - 
tegrity. Yonr system appears to me, I have no* 
hesitated publicly to declare, perfectly consonant with 
:tself; and among all the hypotheses offered to explair 
^the effects produced, I consider yours as 'the mos 
'probable, viz.—that all transient evils prqceed froir 
■ Safcan, or, at least, ^ire under his immediate influence 
Far be it from me to deny the existence and tl»e fearful 
action of the kin'gdom.of Satan: to deny this, would, 
in my opinion, be to deny the divinity of the holy 
scriptures.—What I consider as agreeable to the scrip- 

4 

tures, I believe to be true; and what I believe to be. 
true, I avow on every occasion, though I know that I 
shall be ridiculed for it as a fanatic and an enthusiast. 
I must, at the same time, as freely- declare that, how¬ 
ever probable your jnanner of explanation appears to 
me, I can consider it only as an hypothesis. 

“ Admitting that 1 may have said or written to a 
person accustomed to philosophical inquiry—‘ Gasa- 
her is a simple monk,’—this expression, considered as 
it is connected with all that I have besides said and 
•written, will only signify—‘ Do not suspect any de¬ 
ceit in Gassner; any cunningly-devised plan. You 
will find him too simple a man to be capable of acting 
an assumed part.’—I will likewise not deny, that, 
though I believe you to be pious and sincere, I did 
not find in you thal superior degree of piely, and of 
the spirit of Christianity, which I expected.from* a 
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man of your power; thousrli I am sincerely coiv- 
vincsed your piety may put mine to shame.—It is not 
possible, however, to overcome my'doubts.—Tell me, 
therefore, what I shall do to obviate the ill impression 
which my misunderstood judgment coriterning you—• 
njade public witho.ut my knowledge, and against my^ 
xvish—tipay in aiyr manner occasion to the disadvantage 
of truth. Ifyoii think proper to communioate this lette*r 
to any person,^ you are at full libarty so to do ; and 
if you can dt^ubt ipy sincerity, !• am willing to submit 
my heart, my opinion and <;onduct,^ith re.spect.to 
)X)u, to the examination of ,th5 whole world. 1 know 
that I (lo fiot'shun'tho truth.” 

Thb following passage of the journal of Lavater, 

f • 

written after he had seen Gassner, may still fi^rther 
explain bis opinion on this subject, and is very ex¬ 
pressive of his peculiar idbas in general. 

“ Though,” says he, speaking of Gassner, “ I saw 
no effects produced by him, simikir to those of which 
I had heard and read so much, and which it is impos¬ 
sible should be mere fictions, I am almost as much 
disposed lo believe in the possibility of this power of 
action, of man upon man, as if I had myself been an ^ 
eye-witness of every thing that is asserted to have 
been done ; and I think I am smtborized to conjecture', 
that this power which resides in all men, as the image 
of God, is a magical power of* the mind over the 
bodies and powers of the corporeal world, which may 
continually become more perfect^ and by faith in the 
humanity of Christ,^be advanced and matured to the 
highest and mo.st perfect ppwer.” , 
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It will not, perhaps, excite surprise, after what has 
been said of the avowed opinion of Lavater on'the 
subject of miracufous powers, and his*correspondence 
with Gassner, that reports were circulated, that he 
was secretly h catholic, and ^hat he and his whole 
'family*had formally, though privately, gone over to 
the catholic communion.—In fact, many pious,, catho¬ 
lics, whose friendship he greatly esteemed, believing 
ifim to be well-disposed towards their religion, in 
some points of importance, exerted all their powers 
of persuasion to complete liis conversion; and he re¬ 
ceived many letters^ inviting him to enter the pale cf 
that church, from which the ■ writers conceived him 
not to be'very *far removed. Not only his declared 
belief, that the power of working miracles must con¬ 
tinue in the church, encouraged this idea; but it was 
even supposed, though certainly very absurdly, that 
his physiogiiomonical inquiries, and his disquisitions, 
in his large work or: that subject, on the form and 
features given by painters to Christ—whom he con¬ 
ceived must have the most perfect human form, as the 
expression of his internal virtues and powers—had 
disposed him to the reverence of images, or at least 
to an admission of their utility. But Lavater, in 
reality, held opinions very different from those of the 
catholic church, with regard to several of the most 
essential doctrines of the latter, particularly that of 
the sacrament; to which'should, perhaps, be added 
his extensive charijLy towards all other Christians, 
however they might differ from him with respect to 
creeds and cerepionies.—Yet this same chanty, by 
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permitting him to cultivate the most intimate and 
friendly connelions with many respectable and learned 
men of the catholic church, furnished one of the 
grounds of suspicion, that he was himself a secret 
catholic. . * 

• We have seen above, that Lavater was iaclined ttr* 
attribute the extraordinary cures, said to have been 
performed hy*Gassner, rather to natural than to divine 
and prefernatyral powers. He pertainly was at all 
times much'deposed to believd in occult and secret 
energies of nature, and eagerly inq^'cd into all cases 
of this kind of which be ^received any accounts, and 
with respect* to \Aich*he appears sometim*es to have 
been too liable to imposition. To tfiis is'to be atlri 
bated thb favourable opinion be expressed pf the 
celebrated imjfostor Cagliostro, of wbicli his enemies 
took advantage to report tliat there was a connexion • 
between them.—In June ITtSIb on a joufrney which he 
made with his sou to Ofenbach, he met with Cagliostro 
at Strasburgh, and so much was said of the interviews 
he had with him, that he found it necessary, in justifi¬ 
cation of himself, to give some account to his friend?, 
of his conferences with him, and his opinion of him^ 
in which we shall find the same frank and undisguised 
avowal of what he really thought, which distinguished 
and reflected honour on*Lavater on every occasion. 

“ 1 have seen this man,” sa^^ he, “ three or four 
* times ; I have consulted him on the cases of some sick 
pel sons, and passed with him^ s(ime few hours, for the 
jmost part in company with other •persons, and 'not ^ 
more than a single houj’ with hipi alone. He has 
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communicated to me liis theory of certain occult 
sciences, as they are called. I have observed him as 
carefully as possible; put to him questions which were 
not answered, and received from hime promises which 
were not ful^lled. Since that time we have been 
''perfect strangers to each other; never was there the 
least kind of intimacy or particular connexion bfilween 
us:, this my friends may securely asseii oh every oc¬ 
casion.—No persons could hold opinions more dia¬ 
metrically opposite to each other than liS and I, on 
mffny subjects wi\ich I esteem most essential and most 
sacred. We had obce a very violent aliercation in 
cdnsequence of my contradicting him, and ^declaring 
my doubts* of some of his positions, wiiich I thought 
I ought not to admit. So long as he retains his fore¬ 
head and 1 have mine, we shall never, here below, be 
confidential friends; how frequently soever the most 
credulous of all the credulous may represent us as 
closely connected. Notwit’istanding this declaration, 
far be it from me, in compliance with the self-suffi¬ 
cient and hastily-judging genius of the age, to con¬ 
ceal that I have to thank him for various important 
services; and that—partly on account of his confor¬ 
mation, and partly in consequence of the faith which 
one of my most discerning and sincere friends declared, 
with praiseworthy constancy, even during his mis¬ 
fortunes, that he reposed in him—I consider him as 
a man in comparison with whom hundreds who ridicule 
him without having seen him, appear to be mere chil¬ 
dren. I believe that nature prodifces a form like his 
only once in a century, and I could weep blood to 
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think that so rare a production of nature should, by 
the many objections he has furnished against himself, 
be partly so much misconceived; and, partly, by so 
many harshnesses and crudities, have given just cause 
for offence. Yet truth will continue truth how much 
soever it may be sneered at or reviled by tha» a'bove- - 
mentioned geniua of the ^ge ; and I declare it is the 
truth, that hg Cured, among otliers, at nay instance,* 
with indescribable exertion and at;^ention, the wife of 
my friend, of*a malady till then ihcurable, and winch 
to form an idea of must ha'OJ been seen—‘Inscitise 
colnmenta ddet dies; veritatis judieia confinnat.” * 

In the Summer of 1753, many persons of* the first 
distinction vi^'ted Lavater at Zurich, intlucfid by the 
celebrity lie had acquired by his writings, anc^ -the 

4 

high esteem in which he was held by all who knew 
him for his unaffected pie'ty and active benevolence 
Among these were the Prince aijd PrincesS of Dessau ; 
the Margrave of Baden, with thfi Hereditary Prince 
and Princess; the Duke of Wurtemberg; the Prince 
and Princess of Rohan ; the Countess •of Stolberg, 
and the Countess Julia Reventlow. To these illus* 
trious visitors he behaved wdth the respect which their 
rank claimed, but at the same time wdth a frankness 
and sincerity very distant from that obsequiousness 
and flattery which is incompatible with the character 
of a Christian. In 1785, he likeMse received a visit 
ffom Count Reuss, who, witfi his lady, remained with 

him at Zurich several days, aftef which they proceeded 

• . • 

• 

• destroys the pretensions of ignorance, but confirms the truth. 
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by way of Lucerne to Geneva, to which city, on their 
invitation, Lavater accompanied them'. 

At Geneva he first became acquainted with what 
is called Animal Magnetism, which began about that 
time to excite general attention. It may readily be 
, suppbsgd that Lavater made the extraordinary efiepts, 
said to be produced by this new art, the objegt of his 
‘^industrious^nquiry. The testimonies, produced of the 
* I eality of these effects, appeared to him sufficient to 
demand his belief; and he acquired sufficient skill in 
il’C art to mak^ a trial of its efficacy for the removal 
of some complaints with which Mrs. Laimter had for 
u long titne been affected, and which he t'onceived to 
be of a nature particularly suitable to be acted upon 
by .this new mode of treatment. He found, we are 
told, all the appearances follow which be.bad been 
taught to expect, and such success removed every 
tloubt with respect to the general principle. His 
opinion on this subject will, however, be given with 
most propriety in his own words, as contained in some 
letters written by him to different persons about that 
time. 

“ I do not,” says be, “ believe in the whole system 
of Me.smcr, though I do not permit myself hastily, and 
without examination, to condemn a man to whom 
Providence appears to have intrusted a secret of na¬ 
ture. I do not, I re])eat, believe in his whole system; 
but I believe what I have been assured of by the most 
respectable witnesses, and what I have repeatedly seen 
with my own eyes. My brother, a very intelligent 
physician, who has the rare gift of uniting in hirhself 
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two qualities, each of which are extremely rare, that 
of being abje stmngly to doubt, and that of firmly 
believing, has a hundred times seen with his own 
eyes, what any other person may every day see, that 
^ere is a power in man^which, by a cerfhin kind of 
motion, may pass into others, and produce th§ fhost 
striking und determinate effects. I believe that many 
persons of delicate sensibility, especially ^ivhen they 
sufffer from'nervous complaints, may, .by that opera- 
tion which, I lenow not with w'hat propriety, is called 
magnetization, be thrown into^a divinajtory sleep, iu 
which, accortling td the frame bf tiieir organization, 
their character,* and \heir* circumstances in life, they, 
may ha’?e much.more just perceptions tBan they could 
have had waking, an5 frequently discern and indica,te 
with the most pimctual accuracy, things which have 
relation to themselves, and the circumstances of their 
health. I cannot “be more convinced tl»t I exist, 
than that 1 have, by this operatio*, relieved, in the 
most evident manner, the bodily infirmities of my 
wife; and that, on any new attack, I am ay® afford' 
her the same relief. Whether the world ridicule or 
pity my weakness, its pity or its ridicule will not have 
the least effect on me : I know what I know, and see 
what I see, whether what I affirm be believed or 
not. I disregard whether it be imagination or reality. 
If by imagination I am restored to hoalth, I will prefer 
thjit beneficial imagination to\he reality w'hich renders 
me again diseased.” 

“ One word more .with respect to .magnetism: I 
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consider it as a method of cure easily to be profaned, 
sometimes very dangerous, at all times difficult of 
application, not to be applied without medical caution, 
by no means universal in its effects, and which has 
been too much extolled by some, and too much 
degraded and decried by others.” 

The sentiments on this subject,.which La4ater ex¬ 
pressed in> conversation and letters to tliderent persons, 
excited the surprise of many of his .friends, and drew 
on him from tlierrf some remonstrance*^, and cautions 
against too g,reat credulity; but whenever, in the 
course of his inqnirie's, he imagined thUt he met ^'ith 
■ facts that demanded his ass^t, nothing cSuld restrain 
him frodi frankly declaring the impression they made 
on,him, and exhibiting his ideas and his heart without 
disguise. 

In 1782, the Grand Duke of Russia (afterwards the 
Emperor Paul I.) with his consort, the Grand Duchess, 
being at Mompelg’ard, came to Zurich to see Lavater. 
They sent for him, and he remained some hours in their 
company, during which the conversation principally 
turned on physiognomy. He afterwards accompanied 
them to the celebrated fall of the Rhine at Schaff- 
hausen, and experienced from his illustrious visitors 
the utmost attention and condc.scension. 

Between the years J782*and 1780, he published his 
“ Jesus Mes.sias, DT the Gospel History, and the His* 
tory of the Apostles, in Cantos,” a poem in ft'ur 
volumes, which appeared successively; and between 
1782 and 1785, bis “ Pontius Pilate, or the Bible, in 
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miniature, and man at full length,” in four volumes, 
likewise’published •successively. This latter produc¬ 
tion he appears to liave considered as containing the 
* ^J3[Jpst exact transcript of his character and sentiments. 

“ It is,” he says, “ so wfitten as to proCure itself 
many.violent enemies, and few ardent friends. Jt*is 
the exact^npression, of my nrind and heart, and is, as 
it were, my other «elf. He that hates this bpok must 
hate me, and* he that loves this book must love me. 

•. • . r • • 

He who can oidy half approve it, can only half ap-'* 
prove my mmd and heart, he whom it entirely pleases, 
•mustdje m^' sincere and ardent* 

About the^same tfme, sor somewhat earlidV, his 
“ Sermons on the Existence and Power of the Devil,” 
made their appearance, but without his knowledge or. 
consent, and.he wife much displeased at the manner 
in which they were given to the public. His enemies 
found in them matter for new animadversions on his 
opinions and enthusiasm. » 

In 1785, he published a series of “ Sermons on the 
Epistle of Paul to Philemon;” as also a snpall work, 
entitled “ Solomon, or the Lessons of Wisdom,” which 
he dedicated to tlie Hereditary Prince Fredeidc of 
Anhalt Dessau. In the following year appeared his 
“ Nathaniel, or the Divinity of Christianity, certain as 
indemonstrable ; for Nathaniels, that is, for those who 
possess the sincere, tranquil, guileless 6ense of truth.” 
The/itle of this work again furtiishcd his adversaries 
with a pretext for clamour and censure, on account 
of the expression indemonstrable divinijy of Chris- • 
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tianity; but his meaning evidently was, that it did 
not require demonstration, or that it ;^vas incapable 
of demonstration, because self-evident, like a mathe¬ 
matical axiom. 

In the year I7S7, Prince Edward of England (now 

thetDuke of Kent) passing through Zurich, made a 

visit to Lavatcr, and in the interview he had with him, 

express^l the wish of his roy^ mo^h^, our illustrious 

and amiable Queen, to possess sornething in his hand- 

' writing. Lavater complied with the request with which 

he was hongured, by writing some reflections, which 

» ( 

he entitled, “A Wojd on the' Huntfin Heart,’’ and 
which gave him the fir^ idea of his' poem, “ The 
Human Heart,” which he pr.inted in 1790, and styles, 

• in the preface, the favourite child of his heart. 

In 1787, he published his “ Miscellaneous Unphy- 
siognomonical Rules, fdr the Knowledge of Ourselves 
and Man in general;” and in 1790, his “Manual 
Library for Frichdsof which, during four successive 
years, he published annually six volumes in duode- 
(umo, and in the first of these inserted the above- 
mentioned poem, “The Human Heart.” 

In 1793, he made a journey to Copenhagen, in 
compliance with an invitation from the late Danish 
Minister, Count Bernstorf, who had oflPered to present 
him with the expenses of his journey, that he ibiglit 
have an opporhjrnity to converse with a person whose 
writings he admired, and of whose sincerity and 'jiiety 
he was perfectly convinced. Lavater accepted the 
invitation, ai<d .set out for Capenhagen, accompanied^ 
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by his son and eldest daughter. In the course of his 
journey he had interviews with many learned and re- 
ligious men v^ith wlfom he was before only acquaintea 
epistolary correspondence; and when he arrived 
at Vie capital of Denmark, or rather at Berifsdorf, the 
seat 9 f the minister, he found himself, as he assures 
’ us, equah^' delighted and edified with the profound 
sense, the sincere Jove of truth, and unaffected piety 
of that great* statesman, who retired asjoften as pos¬ 
sible from the turqult of public business—which he' 
conducted *with the purest views to tlie good of his 
.country, superjiw at 'once bofli to aipKitious and to 
sordid molivei—to det-ote Jiis time to meditation on 
the greaf truths,of Chrjstianity, the practice* of its 
important duties, and* the enjoyment of domestic 
happiness wjth hi» amiable lady. The Hereditary 
Prince of Denmark and his illustrious consort, like¬ 
wise, honoured our'traveller, during his. stay in 
Copenhagen, with many marks of tli^iir attention and 
esteem. 

On his return to Switzerland, he published an ac¬ 
count of his journey, but, as the title imported, 

“ only for friends,” of which, however, the first part 
only appeared. This journal, probably by some sin¬ 
gularities from which his writings were seldom entirely 
free, afforded an opportunity to his adversaries to 
exercise their talents for ridicule in a kind of satirical 
parody on it, entitled, a “Journey to Fntzlar.” 

We are now arrived at that period of the life of 
Lavater, when his love,of his country ^one as con- • 
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spicuous as his sincere piety and active benevolence 
had before been displayed oti every occasion. The 
French revolution at its commeficement excited in 


him the warmest sentiments of approbation; he im^. 
gined theft he saw in it the energies of the hun^n 
mra4, burst forth with new and indescribable eijergy. 
He exulted in the idea that a great nation h4d shaken 
off the shackles of slavery, and absented the dignity 
of human natpre. His friends, many of ■•them, smiled 
'at his enthusiasm., and ventured to .predict that nume¬ 
rous evils, as yet unforeseen, would bui too soon 
prove the consequence^ of so hasty-^ind ill-digested, 
a reformation.—Pfenningor, his colleague as assistant 
preacher to* the congregation of jSt. Peter’s, was 
among the foremost of those whose fears were jus- 
tilied b}' the event ,* but Lavater, judging of mankind 
by his own conscious integrity, could not be induced 
to suspect evil till he beheld it in effects no longer to 
be denied. .. 


But when the leaders of the popular frenzy pro¬ 
ceeded to insult and degrade the monarch, and to 
disregard equally every principle of morality and 
religion, Lavater, faithful to his genuine principles, 
stood forth the champion of rational government, and 
Christianity. In a sermon preached by him on the 
28th of October, 1792, he, thus exclaimed: 

“ O France!, Prance ! example without example, 
dost thou not warn us,‘dost thou not leach us to v^hat 
a state of brutal degradation a nation sinks, which, 
imagining its.plf to have attained the summit of illu- 
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niin&tiODi m&kfis its sport of oaths, conscieace and ro- 
ligion ?. • 

“ 0 France! France! banish all thy priests, destroy 
or sell thy temples, change thy Christian festivals into 
eSa^ty spectacles, and holy altars intft altars of 
liberty; consider whether the word providence,shall 
any lon^r be tolerated, and preach from thy few re- 
nmining pulpiU tjie religion of the Epicureans—‘ let * 
us eat and drinlc, for to-morrow we dip—and then * 
let us see what, will be thy ultimate^/ate. Oh ! let uS 
6pen our feyes while it is ydt in our power to open , 
thenL; and le^irreligion, thd parent, of every thing 
abominable, ©e Lo us*an fjbomination. Let religion, , 
which produces good order, and happiness, and virtue, 
and whatever is excellent or praiseworthy, be* to us 
sacred. Every evil is the offspring of irreligion, and 
all that is salutary and beneficial, of religion. Oh! 
may tlie purest religion live in us, sutler ia us, work 

’ pi * 

in US ! » 

During all the commotions which distracted Swit¬ 
zerland, till it finally sunk under the povver of the • 
French, Lavater expressed his sentiments with equal 
sincerity and freedom; and when the invaders of his 
country exercised their remorseless rapacity on the 
oppressed Swiss, he alone had the courage to remon¬ 
strate against their extortion. In May, 1798, when 
Switzerland was in fact subjugated, by the French 
arm^ and ravaged without mercy by the mercenary 
generals and officers of the republic, he wrote, and 
transmitted to the director Rewb’el, his,“Wordof a* 
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jFree Switzer to the Great Nation,” which, when it 
became public, drew the attention and applause of all 
Europe to the courage and integrity of the writer. 
The following extracts from this address will show 
the honest ^boldness with which he could write to ishc 
formidable despots of those limes, though he well 
knew his personal liberty, and even his lifjp'^ was in 
' their pow'er: p • ' 

“ It is a la^ engraven in the breast of every man, 
as ancient as the, world, and as sacred as humanity 
,itself—‘What thou wdlt not that others‘should do 

4 

unto thee, that do not thou unto the^j^.'—No fvjwer 
, can annihilate this law. A hundred ^hivusahd armed 
men canuot 'make that just ^yhich is^unjust.‘ France 
lias no »'ight, but the tyrannical right of the strongest, 
10 enter Switzerland, as she says^ to overthrow the 
aristocracy. That the awstocracy is overthrown, may 
be a great happiness, and may‘ fulfil the wishes of 
many honest and, worthy persons ] but when a high¬ 
way-robber murders a man who is an oppressor, is 
he on that account less a robber? The French en- 

I 

tered Switzerland as robbers and tyrants; they made 
war against a country which had never done them 
injury. As robbers they seized treasures to which 
they could invent no claim. They deprived Helvetia 
of all its real strength; ^nd when they, as they said, 
made it free, took from it every means of maintaining 
ts liberty.” • \ 

The whole is in a similar strain, and he thns con- 
> eludes: 
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“ Great nation, which bast not thy equal, render 
net thyself contemptible to all posterity; make re¬ 
compense for the enormous acts of injustice thou hast 
committed ; be no longer the scourge of nations, the 
ijyant over mankind, the enslaver of the free; be no 
long^er the oppressor of Helvetia, the ravager of Zui»ich; 
be wh\ thou wouldest he thought, the deliverer, 
rtie benefactress* tlie friend—and then queen of our 
hearts.” • 

■'The directory published an ansiyei* to this address, 
to which'Lavater replied ; but as if over-awed by his^ 
courage in thjp just cause of’hrs .injup^d country, they 
did not prot/eed to take Revenge by any attack on his 
person.* , . • . 

On the second of 'April of the following year, the 
French, continuing to exercise the arbitrary poWr 
they had usurped In Switzerland, by means of the 
directory and authorities they had set up,, seized on 
ten of the most respectable citizens of Zurich, and 
ordered that they should be deported, or banished from 
the city, on an alleged suspicion that they maintained* 
a correspondence with the Emperor. On this occa¬ 
sion, Lavater exhibited the same courage and real’ 
patriotism, and remonstrated with those in power 
against this flagrant violation of the new constitution 
they had so lately establisljed—“ The directory,” said 
he, in a conference he had with .the Statthalter of 
Zitfich, citizen Pfenninger, “ lias no poVer in any case 
arbitrarily to set aside the constitution. To disregard 
precise and fundamenjtal laws is the h^ginniug, th«5 
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middle, and end of all despotism. Why is not an 
examination, a trial allowed? this is required by the 
constitution. Such conduct is an Jrretrilivable attack 
on general security, which ougiit to be the great 
object of ^ery government.” ' . 

On the following Sunday he addressed his congre¬ 
gation on the circumstances of the times, pteafching 
from Romans' xiil. 1—4. “ Let etery soul be subject 

to the higher powers,” &c. “Can any thing be ima¬ 
gined,” said he,' towards the conclusion of his sermjon, 

♦ , » 

“ more shameful and degrading to a government, more 
dishonourable to the^rfaraes of justice and liberty, than 

* ^ **• s 

that the innocent shodld be treated^liiiyp the guilty; 
the rigliteotvs like the wicked; those who hqnour and 
submit to the powers in authority over them, like 
tnbse who rise up in rebellion agamst them ? When 
tiiose who do good must fear because they do good, 
who will not shudder, who wUl not exclaim,—Ac- 
cursed be that ;^olicy which will do evil that good 
may come of it.” 


He now expected every day to share the fate of 
those whose cause he, had ventured with so much 
boldness to defend; but he was left entirely unmo¬ 
lested till about the middle of May, when, in conse- 
ouence of the increase of the rheumatic complaints, 
under which he had long laboured, he was advised by 
his physicians to try the efficacy of the warm baths at 
Baden; to which plac§ he accordingly repaired.^ On 
llic second day after his arrival there, three municipal 
officers entered his* apartment early in the morning. 
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and informed him that they were directed, and autho¬ 
rized‘to seize anti seal up all his papers, and to convey 
him to Basle, where he was to remain during the 
pleasure of the .Helvetic directory. His house at 
Siirich was searched, and the private letters lie had 
recjeived from his friends, and the copies of those he 
had bitten to ^hcm, which could be found, taken^ 
away at the sam* time. Lavater submitted^ and calmly 
requested the emissaries of goveruine^t to fulfil their 
commission. • He, however, wroW at the same time a 
spirited letter to the Helvetic <lirectory, demanding an 
immediate l^^ring,’ and if fpund iifnocent, which he . 
was conscious 'he must lie were justice regarded, to’ 
be perAiitled to returmto his family aucf congregation. 
His boldness, and the esteem in which he was unwC’*- 
sally heldy probably induced the directory to comply 
with his request, and the rfext day after his arrival at 
Basle, he was admitted to a hearing. It appeared from^ 
the questions put to him, that a Itetter to one of his 

friends that had been intercepted, and which contained 

« 

some expressions, which not being understood by the 
examiners, were considered as furnishing grounds ot. 
suspicion that he was engaged in some intrigue witli 
their enemies, had been the principal cause of his 
arrest. He was asked, who the person was, concern¬ 
ing whom he inquired of his friend, of what nation he 
was, and where he would first open* his shop, and take 
up-diis residence ? 

Lavater replied, that this expression had reference 
to a theological subjeot; viz. the coming of antichrist, 
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of whom his friend had written in a preceding letter, 
that he believed he would soon appear. 

In this letter there was also the following pas¬ 
sage :— 


“I am very sorry for what you say of I. K. L., tut 
it is ^ery probably the truth.’’ He was, therefore, 
asked what the letters 1. K. L. signified ? ' 


“ Those letters,” answered he, “ aVe 'the initials of 

rny name,—Johp Kaspar Lavater;^ my friend had 

written to me that I should suffer persecution, though 

it would not be of long duration: and that it was to 

. •* I . 

no purpose I expressed myself wuth' such freedom 
against certain abuses.” 

In the same letter, he hadjikewlse said*—“the 
^Jmpress of Russia owes a hundred neiV louis d’ors 
■to a certain friend. The communication, by post is 
now at an end through'Germany, and he wishes to 
know whether you can give him* any advice how to 
obviate this embarrassment.” 

This passage, as may be supposed, was considered 
i extremely suspicious. Lavater, however, explained 
it, by declaring that he himself was the friend alluded 
■to: that a part of his Phy.siognomonical Cabinet bad 
been purcliascd by tlie Empress of Russia, who was 
to remit liim for it a hundred louis d’ors, and he only 
meant to inquire in what manner he might receive the 
money. 

This explanation might not, perhaps, have removed 
the suspicions of bis judges, had it not been that 
about the sai!tie< time, a letter addressed to niin bv 
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Baron Nicolai, the private secretary to the Empress 
of Russia, had been intercepted, which being candidly 
referred to by the Statthalter, was found to confirm the 
statement of Lavatfr, in so satisfactory a manner, that 
nd^doubt of its truth could be entertained. 

The^earing was, however, adjourned, and wtis not 
continued, or rather he wds not examined a second 
time, till abodt a week afterwards. At this examina¬ 
tion, he was informed, that as he .said, when before 
questioned relative to a certain person referred to in 
his letter, that he meant by him antichrist, he was/ 
now require^ to say what he‘und^tood by anti¬ 
christ? * * 

To this question Lavater replied:—I have long 
understood, * as the writings I have published )vill 
show, by antichrist, an openly daring, most irreligious 
despot, who will raise himself by political and magical 
power to be universal monarch, of the World, and 
tyrant over the consciences of mefi; who will tread 
under foot all justice, truth, morality, and religion; 
and who will, especially, persecute in the. most cruel’ 

manner, all who honour the name of Christ.” 

* • 

He was then asked whether he considered the ap¬ 
pearance of antichrist as near, or still at a distance ? 

To this he answered with that frankness and cou 
rage which procured him tlie respect even of his 
enemies, “ I believe it to be very near, and I believe 
tha{ I see the forerunner of antichrist in the irreli¬ 
gious sentiments and acts of the French nation. Never 
since the foundation of Chri.stianilv anv Christiaif 
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nation acted so notoriously contrary to the principles 
of Christianity. This, however, is oi'ily my owri pri¬ 
vate opinion, in which, perhaps, I may be mistaken, 
but for which I do not conceive myself responsible to 
any earthly jbdge.” , 

He'was then told, that it appeared to the directojy, 
from some passages in his correspondence v.^lth his 
'friend, that ,he wished the downfall of their authority ; 
and he was asked how he justified such a wish. 

!He boldly replied,* “ 1 will ingenuoifcsly‘declare what 
I'think on this subject.^ I wish with my whole heart, 
that all those illeinbcrs pf the (Helveti^^ directoc'y, 
whom I have reason to beKeve 'the authors of the 
terrorist and unconstitutional mojisures that have been 
adapted, may be removed from authority in some 
manner, so it be not by violence, unless they totally 
change their sentiments and principles. Every ra¬ 
tional patriot must wi§h that a judge who determines 
arbitrarily, dcspotioally, and without regard to the 
laws, and who tears from their families a hundred 
innocent fathers and husbands, may no longer remain 
a judge.” 

After this examination, Mr. Lavater remained under 
arrest till the 10th of June, when, after he had passed 
a very uneasy night, in consequence of a violent attack 
of his cough, the Statthalter« entered his apartment in 
the morning, saying: “ I bring you here something tc 
cure your cougli,”—and immediately produced \ah 
order from the directory to set him at liberty. But 
notwithstanding, this release, it .w^as more than two 
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months before he could return to Zurich, the French 

• i 

generals refising tp grant him a pass. He applied to 
General Massena, who though, as he says, he received 
liim with all the politeness of a Frenchmap, told him 
it ^as impossible for him* to grant his request, unless 
he acte^^contrary to all the rules of war. At fength 
having obtained a* pass to go a short distance, he 
eluded the vigilance of the out-posts, and a^rived safe 
at Zurich, which was then in the lianas of the Aus#- 
trians. Up was received w;th the utmost attention 
and politeness by the Austria;i •officer.^^ho had been 
informed .by general ^Hotze, that his arrival migl>t be 
expected, and directed to permit him to pass through 
the army without obstruction. 

Soon after his return, his royal highness the Arch¬ 
duke Charlts, who bad for a few hours his head- 
quarters at Zurich, b.eing desirous to see so celebrated 
a man, sent Colonel Blonquct to him to invite him 
to his quarters. Some of the French, and their par¬ 
tisans, did not fail to express the meanest suspicions ^ 
of the purposes of this interview; but if moment s 
consideration might have convinced them, that as • 
Mr. Lavater had not the least knowledge of the posi¬ 
tion or designs of the French army, or its generals, 
he could not, were he so disposed, betray them to the 
Archduke. 

Oj^ the 26th of September, 1799,'Zurich was taken 
a second time by the French.- The Austrians fought 
with great obstinacy during the. whole of the 25th,^ 
and the morning of the 26th, but abo*ut noon they 
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M'cre obliged to retire, and the French entered the city, 
which had the good fortune to be neither set on fire or 
plundered by either the retreating or victorious array. 
J3ut not onl^ Zurich, but the whole country, and the 
cause of religion, justice, and virtue, sustained a y€cy 
real nfisfortune in the accident which haj)p^ed to 
^Lavater, who, on this day, received'the wound, which 
at length occasioned his death. The* following is an 
a\)stract of thd ,circumstances atten/ling this unfor¬ 
tunate event, as related by Lavat€r himself, in a 
written account,, dated Sunday, Sept. *29, 1799. 

After the French had entered Zurich conquer’ors, 
’many of the soldiers rambled in small parties, or 
singly, about the town. Two'pf thede came to the 
ddor of a house, in which only two females resided, 
in the open place, near the church bf St. Peter, con¬ 
tiguous to the residence of Lavater, and began to cry 
“Wine ! wnie! this is a public house !”—at the same 
time beating the d6or with the but-ends of their mus 
kets, to burst it open. Lavater looked out of his 
window, and said to them : “ Be quiet, and I will 
bring you wine.” He accordingly carried them some, 
with some bread, and even offered them money, which, 
however, they would not accept. Being thus pacified, 
they went away, thanking him for his generosity. One 
of them especially, a gren’adier, expressed his grati 
tude, and the friendship he had conceived for him, ia 
the warmest terms. Lavater then returned into nis 
house, where his wife .accosted him with—“ What, has 
my Daniel come safe out of the lion’s den !” -He then 
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sent a person to see whether the streets were suffici¬ 
ently clear /or him to go to the house of one of his 
children, to inquire after the safety of the family, 
which he had been prevented from doing by the num- 
b6» of troops passing through the city.—While he 
stowd ^t his door, waiting the return of his messenger, 
a little meagre French soldier came up to him, and 
told him in bVolten German, that he had teen taken * 
prisoner by the JRussians, and tha^ l#e had no shirt. 

* (T ^ 

Lavater answered, that he had niy slnrt to give him, 

* I 

but at the same time took oyt of his pocket some 
sraifll mpney-’which he offered him. Tiie fellow looked 
at it contemptuously* and*said, “ I must have'a whole* 
dollar for a shirt.” Lavater then offered him a few 
more small'pieces, but he still insisted that he ipust 
have a dollar, anfl drew his sabre to enforce his de¬ 
mand. The other soldiers, fo whom Lavatei had given 
wine, and wlio had parted froin him in sO friendly a 
manner, were standing at a little distance, and he 
called to them for protection against the violence of 
this man. They came to him, but, to his great sur¬ 
prise, the very man who two minutes before had 
refused money when he hud offered it to him, now 
joined in the demand of his comrade, and putting his 
bayonet to his breast, cried out more fiercely than the 
other—“ Give us money.”* Lavater, and some person 
who stood near him, put aside the ba^'onet, and another 

I * » " * 

person, at that time a stranger to him, threw his arm 
round him, and drew him back. ^ At the same moment 
the grenadier fired, and the ball p,as9ed through tlfte 
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arm of the stranger, and wounded Lavater below the 
breast. He bled profusely, and when his wound was 
examined, it was found that the ball had entered on 
the right side, and passed out at the*distance of abonf 
four inches on the left, a little above the ribs, Imviilg 
approadied extremely near to parts, which, j«id’ it 
pierced, it must have proved instantly fatal. 

By the care and judicious treatment' of the surgeons 
wljo attended hipi, his wound soon- exhibited very 
favourable symptom's, and appeared to be iq a satis- 
factory progress ,of cure. In a few days he was able 
,tn sit up in hirb^ and write; for his aft^ve and in¬ 
defatigable mind could never desist from its labours, 
while it was possible to prosecute them. In this 
manner he composed, while confined to* his bed, 
several exhortations addressed to hi's church, which 
were read to the congregation from the pulpit by 
his assistanf colleague. He also wrote, while thus 
confined, and frequently suffering severe pain, his 
patriotic letters on the practice of deportation, which 
he dedicated 'to the members of the executive council, 
ag likewise a very spirited remonstrance to the Hel¬ 
vetic directory. 

About the middle of December, his wound appeared 
to be healed; he left his room and his chamber, and 


again returned to his pulpit,' from which he had been 
detained nearly t|iree months. He continued to preach 
till about the end of January, 1800, when his pains re¬ 
turned more severely than before. His surgeons and 
physicians were byjiu means wanting in their care and 
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attention; but they were unable to discover with cer¬ 
tainty ‘the «ause of this relapse, and his pains con¬ 
tinued to increase. In the mean time, he laboured as 
assiduously as the* state of his health would permit 
hih> in writing a second volume of his letters, on the 
subjccvof deportation. He also published a bdok of 
prayers, to which he prefix*ed an essay on the nature 
and duty of pra)^r. » 

In the beginning of May, he was advised to try th^ 

baths of Bade’n and Schlnznach, hnd he, in conse- 

* • . * • . 
quencc, went thither, but returned to Zurich in about* 

a month,.without having exporienceif any greJit relief 

from the use of*them. During his stay at Baden, he 

applied himself to th^ •completion of his Physiogno- 

monical Cabinet j that is, he wrote judgments, on 

several figures anifl portraits which he had collected. 

He also, while at Baden and*Schinznach, wrote a little 

work, entitled, “Private Letters, of Saul lind Paul, 

edited by Nathalion a sacra rupe,'’ the latter words 

being an anagram of the name Lavater. The manner 

of publication imported, that these were genuine* 

letters of St. Paul, written before and after his con-. 

version, to some friends in Damascus; but whoever 

was acquainted with the style of Lavater must soon 

perceive tliat he was the author. 

On his return from Bjfden, about the middle of 
June, as it was judged less suitable’for him to reside 
in tfie citv, the handsome villa of General Salis, at 
Erlenbach, on the lake of Zurich, about a league and 
a half from the towif, being then .unDccupied, was 
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offered him for his residence, and he gratefully ac¬ 
cepted the oft'er. He was delighted 'with ^he natural 
beauties of the place; and styles it in some of the 
letters he wrote at that time, the Paradise Erlen- 
bach.” Yet, here, he still .continued to write SMpd 
dictate*W^ith incessant industry, and here he b^an a 
work, which he called his “ Swan’s .Song, or the Last 
Thoughts of a Departing Christian on Jtsus of Naza¬ 
reth.” On this, work he was occasionally'employed, 
till within about a* month of his death,* until he was 
enable either to guide ^the pen himself, or dictate to 
another. 

’ In the beginning of Septetnberj a prkyer-day being 
observed' in his church at Zurich, as was an 'annual 
custom, he caused himself to be carried thither, 
though very feeble and in great pain of body, and 
after the sermon, before' the sacrament was admi¬ 
nistered, addressed lys congregation in a pious and 
pathetic exhortation, which was the last he delivered 
to them, and to which they listened with most pro¬ 
found attention, and indescribable emotion. 

From this time he continued gradually to become 

more feeble, and to be attacked with longer and more 

severe fits of pain, which were sometimes so violent 

that he could not forbear uttering loud cries, often for 

several minutes, or even a cjv.arter of an hour at a time. 

Yet, in the midst 'of his agonies, his cries and groans 

* ^ 
were accompanied with prayers for the man by W’hbm 

he had been wounded,^ that he might never suffer the 

pains he had caused him to endure. In the intervals 
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between these fits, he still continued, with the most 
indefatigable assiduity, his labours for the good of 
others, and was ‘incessantly employed in writing or 
dictating. When waked in the night by his pains, or 
wlien from ahy other cause he could m)t sleep, he 
wo^d desire the person who sat up with himf to "read 
to him the New Testament, or to write such thoughts 
£is occurred to lym, that not a moment might be lost. * 
Among the last of his labours, two fetters which he 
wrote to Count, Stolberg, with v'^bm he had loifg 
maintained a friendly correspondence, and who, about 
that time, had pubHcly protbssed hign’self a convert to 
the Cafliolic seligicm, d<»serve particular notice, on. ' 
account of the liberal .charity w'hich he marnfests on 
the hand, and fhe firmness with which he de¬ 
clares on the oth(jr, that he himself can never befieve 

• * 

that church infallible, or call her a merciful mother, 
which can condemrt to the flames her erring children. 
Vet some of his Catholic friencl^ still entertained 


hopes that he would, at the lust, consent to be received 
into the bosom of their church, from which they con* 
ceived him, on account of some of his peculiar opi¬ 
nions, to be not very far removed, and made some 
earnest but fruitless attempts to persuade him to com¬ 
ply with their wishes. 

About a fortnight beforp his death, he finished his 
last literary production, which was a poem, written 
wi^i great spirit, entitled, “ Zurich, at'the beginning of 
the Nineteenth Century.” On the last of December, in 
the evening, he was,so exhausted, and bis voice had 
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become so feeble, that what he said coula only be 
heard by applying the ear to his lips; ^et even in 
this condition he expressed a wi^h to dictate some 
lines, which his colleague might read to his congrega¬ 
tion on the^morning of the new year’s day. In cjypi- 
plianqetwith his request, his son-in-law, M. Gesiner, 
listened and took them from his lips, and his daugh- 
’’ ter Louis^ wrote them down. They consisted of 
seven lines (Qerman Hexameters) suitable to tlic 
(Occasion, and breathing that spirit oif piety which had 
.animated him through life. On the next day, in the 
evening, he app'eared m Jch more 'composed, was freer 
, from pain, and slept soundly; bnt it was soon evident 
that this alteration was only introductory to the great 
crisis of nature, and on the ensuing day, Friday, 
January 2, 1801, about three o’cloc!: in the afternoon, 
he expired. 

Of the diaracter of this extraordinary man, different 
persons may perhaps judge differently; but it is 
scarcely possible that any should refuse him the praise 
of genius, indefatigable industry, integrity, and ge¬ 
nuine piety.—“ Lavater,” says Professor Meiners, in 
his letter on Switzerland, is one of the few men, 
whom I have been acquainted with, who is little soli¬ 
citous to conceal his faults, and still less anxious to 
make his merits known. .With regard to his moral 
character, it is impossible to speak too highly of it; his 
very opponents, those eit least with whom I am ac¬ 
quainted, allow that his life and manners are blameless. 
A warm desire to advance the honour of God, and the 
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good of his fellow-creatures, is without doubt the prin¬ 
cipal, feature in Jiis character, and the leading motive 
of all he d&es.—Next to this, his characteristic virtues 
are an exemplary mildness and placability, and an 
inexhaustible love* for his enemies.—I hav# often heard 
hihv speak of the talents, merits, and good qualities of 
his* ojyponents, with the saipe warmth as if he had been 
talking of the virfues of his greatest friends; of his own. 
merits he sjpeaks with the greatest and most unaffected 
modesty. Every thing in him andoifnces the man 
genius. • He speaks quickly, and appears greatly iq- 
terested in all ]«e .says; but pevei'heated, nor does 
his action transgress the^bohnds of moderation. He 
bears /lontradiction with great patjenqe, aiid calmly 
answers any objections which are made to what he ad¬ 
vances. Though his learning is not very profound, 
his conversation is rendered extremely interesting, by 
his great natural powers, and that extensive know¬ 
ledge of human nature, which he has acquired by his 
early and constantly increasing connexion with men 
of all ranks and orders. When we consider the variety 
of business in which he is almost constantly immersed, 
it cannot but appear extremely surprising how he can 
find so much time to Avrite, and we shall be readily 
disposed to admit, what he asserts is the case, that 
his writing is only a relaxation from his other em¬ 
ployments.” 

lavater may, no doubt, be charged in some in¬ 
stances with credulity, and with too readily yielding to 
the natural ardour of his imagination, which occasioq- 
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ally hurried him into what men of cooler dispositions 
will call enthusiasm; but few who read his writings, 
and none who were intimately acquainted with him, 
will hesitate to acknowledge that these very venial 
failings were much more than counterbalanced by nu- 
meroqs great and valuable oualitics, both of the <mn(l 
and of the heart. ' 
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“ Let i:s make max in oub image, after oca ukexess.*' 

“ How Avondrous tlie suji[>ense of expecting creation ! 

“ Tlic regions of earth, air, and water, swarni with living 
beings. All ^is plcniiude : all is animation : all is motion,— 
AVhat is the great purpose thal^ this multitude of creatures 
contribute to effect ?—\Vhore is the unity of this grand A^hole ? 
—Each being still remains solitary. ‘The pleasures of each 
terminate in self. AVhere is that something capable of con¬ 
ceiving, where that comprehensive eye that can include, that 
capacious heart that can rejoice in, this grand whole ?— • 
Creation Avanting a [)iirpose appears to moin*n; to enjoy, but 
not to be enjoyed—A desert in all its Avikl confusion.—^^fhe 
pulse of nature beats not! 

‘‘ Were it possible to produce a being which should be the 
head, the summit, and unity of all!—Were this possible; such 
a being must be the symbol of the Deity ; the visible image of 
God. Himself a subordinate deity; a ruler^ and a lord—How 
noble^/i creature! ^ 

“ The Godhead holds council!— 

“ Hitherto the poAvers of recent creation slumber—^siicb a 
form, such a SAmibol of De^y, must be infinitely, more beautifiil, * 
must contain iafinitely more life, than the rivers, woods, and 

* n • * 
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mountains, or than paradise itself.—Yes, inevitably must, es¬ 
sentially, exceed all other forms animate and inanimate.—To 
him must thought be imparted, that gcriferative, that predo¬ 
minant gift of the Divinity.—How graceful his body! How 
dignified his action! How sublime the glance of bis eye! How 
insignificant ^re all the objects of nature compared to tlic 
human soul!—How vast its reasoning, its inventive, ai^ its 
ruling ^faculties I—Yes, it is the visilde image of the IJf ltj'! 

“ The Godhead has taken counsel!— 

“God created man in his own image: in the image of 
God created he him. Male and female created he them.” 

^ “ How might man be more honoured than by such a pause ? 
How more deified thkn by the counsel of tlie Godhead, than 
' by thus being impressed with the divine image ! 

“God created man in iiis own ij/age, ly the image of 

I 

god cre/.ted he him.” , 

“ Ho\y exalt^dly, how exclusively honourable to m5>n i 
■“ Contemplate his exterior ; erect, towering and beauteous 
—Xhis, though but the shell, is the image of his mind; the 
veil and agent of that divinity of which he is the repre¬ 
sentative. How does the present though concealed Deity 
speak, in his human countenance, with a thousand tongues ' 
How does he reveal himself by an eternal variety of im¬ 
pulse, emotion, and Action, as in a magical miiTor 1 Is there 
not something inconceivably celestial in tlic eye of man, in 
the combination of his features, in his elevated mien ? Thus 
is that effusion of radiance which the sun emits, and which no 
eye might endure, obscured by dewy vapours, and thus the 
Godhead darkly portraj^s itself in a rude earthly form. 

“ God of perfection ! How supremely, how benevolently 
hast thou displayed thyself in man!—Behold the human 
body! that fair investiture of all that is most beauteous!— 
Unity in variety!. .Variety in unity ! How are they there 
•lisplayed in their very e3s,ence !—AVhat elegance, whal pro¬ 
priety, what symmetry through all the forma, all the mem¬ 
bers ! How imperceptible, how infinite, are the gradations 
‘ that constitute .this beauteous whob^! 

C 

** Survey this soul-beaming, this divine couiitenanct; the 
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thoughtful brow, the penetrating eye, the spirit-oreathing 
lips, the deep intelligence of the assembled features! How 
they all congpiring* speak! What harmony!— A single lay 
including all possible coloiu^! The picture of the fair im- 
meajsurable mind within ! 

*‘God cbbated man in his own image; in vhe image of 

Goi^^EATEO HE HIM. MaLE AND FEMALE CHEATED HE THEM.” 

“•Aid there he stands in all his divinity ! The likeness of 
God ! The type of (Jod and nature! The compendium of all 
auction; of the powier and energy of the Creator Study him. 
Sketch his figure, though it be but as the sun painted in a 
dew-droj)—All youf heroes and deities, Whafever their origin^ 
form, or syjnbollc qualities (disjecti membra poetce), the most 
perfect ideal angel that Plato or Wipkelraann ever could iraa-* 
gine# or that the waving lines ol", Ap’elles'or Eaphael could 
portray: ’the Venus Anadyomene, and Apollo, to hint are far • 
unequal.* These to him compared are. dispsoport'onate as 
shadows lengthened by the setting sun. In vain would artists 
and poets, HRe the industrious bee, collect the visible richefe. 
products, and powers* of luxuriant nature. Man, the image of 
God, the essence of creation, exuberant in the principles of 
motion and intelligence, and formed according to .the council 
of the Godhead, ever must remain the standard of ideal per¬ 
fection. 

“ Man—sacred yet polluted image of the Most High, 
enfeebled and depraved epitome of the creation < the temple 
in which, and to which, the Godhead deigned to reveal himself, 
first personally, afterwards by his miracles and prophets, and * 
lastly by his beloved son—“ The brightness of the glory of 
God : the only and first-born ; through whom and by whom 
the world w’as created—^the second Adam!—Oh man! what 
wert thou intended to be ! What art thou become !”* 

Were the sublime truibs contained ini this passage ever 
present to my mind, ever living ia my memorj', what might 
not be expected from the book I should write ? And the 
moment I forget them, how insupportable shall 1 become lo 

• % 
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thee—^to thee alone for whom I write, believer in the dignity 
of humanity, and in the resemblance of the human to the divtM-. 
mature / 


A SVORD CONCERNING THE" AUTHOR. 


It il highly incumbent on me that I should not Vadd my 
reader to expect more from me than I am able to perform, 
' Whoever publishes a considerable work on .physiognomy, gives 
his readers apparently to understand he is much better ac* 
''tjuainted with tlie. Subject tlian any of his contemporaries. 
Should an error escaph him, he exposes himself to the severest 
I'idicule; ho is contemned- at least by those who do not read 
him, for pretensions which|, probably,' they suj>pose him to 
I make, but which, in reality, he docs not make. 

The G/)d of truth, and all who know me, will bear testimony 
that, from my whole soul, I despise* deceit, as I do all silly 
cfeiins to superior wisdom, and infallibility, which so many 
writers, by a thousand artihees, endeavour to make their rea¬ 
ders imagine they po.ssess. « 

First, therefore, I declare, what I have uniformly declared 
on all occasions, although the persons who apeak of me and my 
works endeavour to conceal it from themsehes and others; 
“ That I understand but little of physiognomy, that I have 
been, and continue daily to be, mistaken in ray judgment; but 
that these errors are the natural, and most certain, means of 
‘ correcting, confirming, and extending my knowledge.” 

It will probably not be disagreeable to many of my readers, to 
be informed, in part, of the progress of ray mind in this study. 

Before the age of five and twenty, there was nothing I 
should have supposed more improbable than tliat I should 
make the smallest .inquiries concerning, much less that I 
should w'rite a book on, physiognomy. I was neither intlined 
to read nor make the slightest observ’ations on the subject. 
The extreme sensibility jof my nerves occasioned me, however, 
*to feel certain em9tions at beholding certain countenances, 
which emotions rpniained when they were no longfer present, 
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without my being able to account for them, and even without 
my thinking any thing more of such countenances. I, some¬ 
times, instmbtively Jbrmed a judgment, according to these 
first impressions, and was laughed at, ashamed, and became 
cautious. Years passed away before I again dared, impelled 
by-,similar impressions, to venture similar opiifions. In the 
mean^me, I occasionally sketched the countenance of fv friend, 
whom by chance I had lately l]cen observing. I had from my 
earliest youth a strdng propensity to drawing, and especially , 
to drawing of poAraits, although I had but little genius and 
perseverance. By t^iis practice, niy latent/ee^ings began partly ' 
to unfold theniselves. The various pvopoHions, features, si¬ 
militudes, hiid vai’ietic.s, of the; human countenance, hecatmi 
more apparent. It Juus happcimfl .tliat, *011 two successive 
days, I have drawn two faces, tlie features of whifh had a 
remarkable resemblance. T/iis awakened my attention ; and * 
my astonishment increased when I obtained certain proofs 
that these persons were as similar in cliaracter as in "feature. 

1 was afterward.s induced by M. Zimmermann, physician to 
the court of Hanover, to write my thoughts On this subject. 

I met with many opjwnenls, and tins oi)po.sition obliged me to 
make deeper and more laborious I’csearches; till S,t length the 
])rescnt work on physiognomy was produced. 

Hero T must repeat the full conviction I feel that my whole 
life would he insufficient to form any approach towards a perfect 
and consistent whole. It is a field too vast for md singly to till. 

I shall find various opportunities of confessing my deficiency, 
in various branches of science, without which it is impossible 
to study physiognomy with that firmness and certainty which 
are requisite. I shall conclude this fragment by declaring, 
with unreserved candour, and wholly committing myself to the 
reader wluj^ is the friend of trulh— 

That I have heard, from the weakest of fnen, remarks on the 
human countenance more acute than those I had made, re¬ 
marks which made mine appear trivial. 

That I believe, were various othei'persons to sketch couny 
tenaijces, ,and write the?? observations, riiose I have hitherto 
made jvould soon become of little importanee. 
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That 1 daily meet a hundred faces concerning which I am 
unable to pronounce any certain opinion. , 

That no man has any thing to fear from my hispection, as 
it is my endeavour to find good in man, nor are there any men 
in whom good is not to be found. , 

That since* I have begun thjis to obsen^e mankind, my 
philalitiju-opy is not diminished, but I will venture ty say 
increased. 

And that now (January 1783), after tert years’ daily study, I 
am not more convinced of the certainty of*my*owTi existence, 
N+han of the truth of (he science of physiogijiomy; or than that 
this tiTith may be demonstrated :—and that vl hold him to 
jto a M'cak and simple person who shall affirm, that Vhe effects 
of the impression made vp‘on'him by all possible human coun¬ 
tenances,arc equal. • , ^ 


0)V«THE NATURE OF MAN, WHICH IS THE FOUND.ATION 
OF THE SCIENCE OF PHYSIOGNOMY. 

I 

# Of all earthly creatjires, man is the most perfect, the 
most imbued with thf principles of life. 

Each particle of matter is an immensity; each leaf a world; 
jeach insect an inexplicable compendium. Who then shall 
enumerate thb gradations between insect and man ? In him 
.all the powers of nature are united. He is the essence of 
creation. The son of earth, he is the earth’s lord; the sum¬ 
mary and central point of all existence, of all powers, and of 
aU life, on that earth which he inhabits. 

Of all organized beings with which we are acquainted, man 
alone excepted, there are none in which are so wonderfully 
imited the three difteSrent kinds of life, the animaJ, the intel¬ 
lectual, and the moral. Eafch of these lives is the coidJ)en- 
dium of various faculties, most wonderfully compounded and 
|}annonized. ' 

To know—to desire—^to act—or accurately to observe and 
meditate—to perocive and tq wish—to possess the powers oi 
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motlon and resistonce—^these combined constitute man an ani¬ 
mal, intellectual, and moral being. 

Man endowed with these faC|Ulties, with this triple life, is in 
himself the jnost worthy subject of observation, as he likewise 
is himself the most worthy observer. Under whatever point 
of view he may be considered, what is more worthy of contem¬ 
plate than himself? In him each species of life is conspicu¬ 
ous ? ^t never can his properties be wholly known, except by 
the aid of his external form, his body, his superficies. How 
spiritual, how inco#poreal soever, his internal esstgice may be, 
still is ho only visible and conceivable from tjie harmony of his 
constituent parts. * From these he is inseparable. Ho exists 
and moves*in the body he inhal,>its, as in his element. This 
material man must become the subject of, obsen’ation. All 
the knowledge We can obtain of rpan must* be gained through 
the niedium of our sensdls. » 

This threefold life, iihich man cannot be denied to possess, 
necessarily firet becomes* the subject of disquisition and re¬ 
search, as it presents itself in the form of body, and in «ucb 
of his faculties as iird apparent to sense. 

There is no object in nature* the ])ropertics and powers of 
which can be manifest lo us in anv other manner tlian by sucli 
external appearances as affect the senses,^ By these all beings 
are characterized. They are the foundations of all human 
knowledge. Man must wander in the darkest ignorance, 
equally with respect to himself and the ribjects that surround 
him, did he not become acquainted with their properties and 
powers by the aid of their externals ; and had not each object’ 
a character peculiar to its nature and essence, which acquaints 
us with what it is, and enables us to distinguish it from 
what it is not. 

All bodies which we survey appear to sight under a certain 
form and “superficies. We behold those ratlines traced which 
are fhe result of their organization# I hope I shall be pardoned 
the repetition of such common-place truths, since on these are 
built the science of physiognomy, or the proper study of man. 
However true these axioms, with resfxjqt to visible objects, 
and particularly to organized bodies, they aje still more exten- 
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sively true when a])pliod to man and Iiis nature. TJie org.'!- 
nization of man peculiarly distinguishes him from all other 
eiarthly beings, aud lus ph 3 ’siognomy, that is to sey, the super¬ 
ficies and outliues of this organization, sliew him to be uifi- 
nitely su{)erior to all those visible beings by which he is sur¬ 
rounded, . • 

We are unacquainted with any form equally noble, <^ally 
majestic, with that of man, and in winch so many kinds^f life, 
so many powers, so many virtues of action and motion, unite, 
as in a central ix)int. 'With firm step he< advances over the 
,^earth’s surface, lyid with erect body raises Ids head towards 
Heaven. Ho looks'forward to infinitude; he acts with faci- 
lity, and swiftness inconceivable, and bus motions are the 
most immediate qnd the. most varied, i By whom may their 
varieties be enumeratedJ ,IIo can at once both suffer and 
' perform infinitely more than ar.y othbr creature.’' Ihq.niiitcs 
flexibility, and fortitude, strength and dexterity, activity and 
rest. Of all creatures he can the soonest yield, and tin.' 
longest resist. None resemble him in the variety and har¬ 
mony of his powers. His faculties, like his form, arc peculiar 
to himself. ' 


How muoh nobler, more astonishing, and more attractive 
will this form become, when wo discover that it is itself tin* 
interpreter of all the high powers it posse-sscs, active and 
passive! Only in those* parts in wliich animal strength, and 
properties reside does it resemble animals. But how much is 
it exalted above the brute in those parts in which, .ace the 
powers of superior origin, the poweis of mind, of motion ! 

The form and proportion of man, his superior height, 
capable of so many changes, and such variety of motion, prove 
to the unprejudiced observer his super-eminent strength, and 
astonishing facility of action, v The high excellence, and ph^v 
siological unity, of human nature are visible at the fiist glance. 
The head, especially the fate, and the formation of the'" firm 
parts, compared to the firm parts of other animals, convince 
the accurate observer, v.-ho is capable of investigating truth, 
of the greatne^ and superiority of 'his intellectual qualities. 
The eye, the look, the cheeks, the mouth, the forehead, 
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whether considered in a state of entire rest or during their 
iniiumerablo varieties of motion, in fine, whatever is under¬ 
stood by physiogno^iy, are tlie most expressive, the most 
convincing picture of interior sensation, desires, passions, will, 
and of all ttose properties which so much exalt moral above 
animal life. ' • 

Ahi lough the ])hysiological, intellectual, and moral ^ife of 
man* with all their subordinate powers, and their constituent 
parts, so eminently unite in one being; although these three 
kinds of life dd ribt, like three distinct familios, reside in 
separate parts, or stories of the body; ^boi coexist in one • 
point, and by tjieif combination form ,onb whole; yet is it ^ 
plain that each of these [Kjwers of life lias its peculiar station,^ ■ 
where it more cspcciaHj’ unfolds itself, and acts. 

Jt'is bpyond‘contradiction evident thal, though physiolo¬ 
gical or animal life displays itself through all the biicly, and ’ 
esfiecialW through all the animal parts, yet dtJes it act most 
conspicuously jn the arm, from the shoulder to the enrds of tlu^ 
fingers. * 

It is equally clear that intellectual life, or the powers of 
the understanding and the mind,'* make themselves most appa¬ 
rent in the circumference and form ol| the solid parts of the 
• head especially the forehead, though, they will discover 
themselves to an attentive and accurate eye, in every part 
and point of the human body, by the congeniality and liamiony. 
of the various parts, as will be frequently noticed *in the course 
of this work. Is there any occasion to prove that the power, 
of thinking resides neither in the foot, in the hand, nor in the 
back ; but in the head, and its internal parts! 

The moral life of man, particularly, reveals itself in the 
lines, marks, and transitions of the countenance. His moral 
powers and desires, his irritability, .sympathy, and antipathy; 
his facility of attracting or repelling the Objects that surround 
him; these are all summed up*in, and painted upon, his 
countenance when at rest. When any passion is called into 
action, such .passion is depicted by thb motion of the muscles,, 
and these motions are acdompanied by a srtrong palpitation of 
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the heart. If the countenance be tranquil, it always denotes 
tranquillity in the region of the heart and, breast. 

This threefold life of man, so intimately interwoven through 
his frame, is still capable of being studied in its different 
appropriate parts; and did we live in ^ less depraved world 
we should finU sufficient data foi; the science of physiognomy. 

The,, animal life, the lowest and most earthly, would dji^^ovcr 
itself from the rim of the belly to the organs of generation, 
which would become its central or focad point. The middle 
or moral life would be seated in the brfcast'l and the heart 
v^s’ould be its central ^point. The intellectiml life, which of the 
three is supreme, would reside in the head, 8*id have the eye 
/or its centre. If we take'the countenance a8* the repre¬ 
sentative and epitome of tbe three divisions, then will the 
forehead, to the eye-brows; be the mirror, or image, of the 
understanding; the nose and dfaeeks the iihage of the moral 
and sensitive life; and the mouth and chin the intake of the 
animal life; while the eye will be to the whole as its summary 
and‘’centre. I may also add that the closed mouth Idt the 
moment of most perfect tranc^uillity is the central point of the 
radii of the countenance. It cannot, however, too often he 
repeated thht these ihcea lives, by their intimate connexion 
with each other, are«all, and each, expressed in everv' part of 
the body. 

What wc have hitherto said is so clear, so w'ell knowm, so 
universal, that we should blush to insist upon such common- 
, place truths, were they not, first, the foundation on which we 
must build all wc have to propose ; and, again, had not these 
truths (can it be believed by futurity ?) in this our age been 
so many thousand times mistaken and contested, with the most 
inconceivable affectation. 

The science of physiognomy, whether understood in the 
most enlarged or moit confined sense, indubitably dejicn^ on 
these general and incontrovertible principles; yet, incontroven*' 
tible as they are, they have not been without their opponents. 
IVIen pretend to doubt of tbe most striking, the most con- 
vincing, the most ielf-evident truths; although viere^these 
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destroyed, neither truth nor knowledge would remain. They 
do not profess to d<}ubt concerning the physiognomy of other 
natural objects, yet ^o they doubt the physiognomy of human 
nature; the first object, the most worthy of contemplation, 
and the most animated the realms of nature contain. 

We have already informec} our readers they lire to expect 
onl)r*'^graents on physiognomy from us, and not a perfect 
system. However, what has b^n said may serve as a sketch 
for such a 8}iitera. To acquire this perfection, it is necessary 
separately to cohsifler th6 physiological part., or *tlie exterior 
character of the j^hysical and animal powers of man; the 
intellectual part, or the expression of thp pbwers of the under- 
staAiding^; and the moral tlio expression of the feeli^ 

afiTsen^ive pbwers o^ man, and Jii* irritability, 

"ftdeh gf these subdivides itself into two general heads; 
physiognomy, prof>erIy so called, which is the observation ‘ 
chamHef in a state of tranquillityror rest, add patliognomy, 
which IS the study of character ,m action 
'"'Before we proceed to exemplify either of these gcdcral 
heads, it wilF not be unnecessary to insert some introductory 
fragments, once more avowing that we have neither the ability 
nor the intention to write a complete system. 


PHYSIOGNOMY, PATHOGNOMY. 

Taking it in its most extensive sense, I use the word phy-^ 
siognomy to signify the exterior, or superficies of man, in 
motion or at rest, whether viewed in the original or by portrait. 

Physiognomony, or, as more shortly written Physiognomy,^ 
is the science or knowledge of the correspondence between 
the external ^d internal man, the visible superficies and the 
invisibl^iefOKlents. * ' 

• The Author ha« made a distinction between Physiognomiky and PAy- 
itiognomie, which neither accords with ih^ English Language nor is 
necessary; since, by PAyaioyiyimtV, he means only the countenance; ant? 
uses PJf.ysu>snomik in the same sense as we do Physiognomy, to signify 
the scieijcc, T. • * 
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Physiognomy may be divided into the various parts, or views 
under which man may be considered; th^t is to say, into the 
animal, the moral, and the intellectual. , 

Whoever forms a right judgment of the character of man, 
from those first impressions which are mp,de by his exterior, is 
naturally a pBysiognomist. Th^ scientific physiognomist is he 
who*c;jn arrange, and accurately define, tho exterior ^^its ; 
and the philosophic physiognomist is he w'ho is capable of 
developing the princi[)les of these exterior traits and tokens 
whicli are the internal causes of external effects. 

^ Physiognomy ia pyoperly distinguished from pathognomy. 

Physiognomy, opposed to {)athognomy, ,is tlic knowledge of 
^the signs of the j^owers and inclinations of men. Puthognomy 
is the knowledge of tho sigw of the passions. 

Physiognomy, therefi)re, teaches the knowledge of^character 
at rest; and pathognoniy of clikracter in motion. 

Character at'rest is displayed bv Jie form of the‘solid and 
the appearance of the moveable parts, while at rest. Character 
impassioned is manifested by the moveable parts, in motion. 

Physiognomy may be compared to the sum total of the 
mind; pathognomy to the interest which is the product of this 
.sum total. ‘ Tlie former shows n hat man is in general; the 
latter what he becomes at particular moments: or, the one 
what he might be, the other wliat lie is. The first is the root 
and stem of the second, the soil in which it is planted. Who¬ 
ever believes" the latter and not the former, believes in fruit 
without a tree, in com without laud. 

All people read the countenance pathognomonically; few 
indeed read it physiognomonically. 

Pathognomy has to combat the arts of dissimulation; phy¬ 
siognomy has not. 

These two sciences arc to the friend of truth inseparable; 
but as physiognomy is much less studied than patfic^is^iny, I 
shall chiefly confine myself *to the former. 
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« 

All countenances* all forms, all created beings, are not only 
Afferent from each other in their classes, races, and kinds, but 
are also individually distinct. » 

Each being differs from every other being of its species. 
Hovr^t^et generally known, it is a truth the most impotent to 
our purpose, and necessary to rtjpeat, that, “ There is no rose 
{lerfcctly similar t<i another rose, no egg to an e^g, no eel to 
an cel, no lion to a lion, no eagle to an eagle, no man to a 
man.” ’ *, * 

Confining this proposition toyman only, it is the first, the 
most profound, most secure, and unishaken’foundation-stone o? 
ph 5 'siognomy that, hovvfever intiniaj-e the ana’log}' and similarity 
of the innumerable forms of anen, no two men can be found > 
who, braught together, and accurately compared,, will not 
appear to be very remarkably different. 

Nor is it le.ss incontrovertible that it is equally impossible 'to 
find two minds, as tiRo countenances, which perfectly resemble 
each other. » 


This con.sideration 'hlone will be sufficient to .make it re¬ 
ceived as a truth, not requiring furtlicr donion.stration, that 
there must be a certain native analogy ‘l)etwcen the external 
varieties of the countenance and form, and the iriternal varie¬ 
ties of the mind. Shall it be denied that this Acknowledged 
internal variety amoner all men is not the cause of the external 

•> O 

variety of their forms and countenances ? Shall it be affirmed 
that the mind docs not influence the body, or that the body 
does not influence the mind ? 


Anger renders the muscles protuberant; and shall not 
therefore an angry mind and protuberant muscles be con- 
aidere^iirtSnsc and effect ? . * 

repeated observation that an aclsive and vivid eye 
and an active and acute wit are frequently found in the same 
person, sliall it be supposed that th^re is no relation between 
the active eye and the» active mind i Js this the effect df 
accident!^Of accident!—^Ought it not father to be con- 
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Bidoi’od as sympathy, an interchangeable and instantaneous 
effect, when we perceive that, at the veiy* moment the under¬ 
standing is most acute and penetrating, aGid the wit the most 
lively, the motion and fire of the eye undergo, at tliat ino- 
m^t, the most visible change ? 

Shall the ppen, fncndly, and unsuspcctiitg eye, and tlic 
open, friendly, and unsuspecting heai't, be united in a thou¬ 
sand”instances, and shall we say the one is not the cau^o. the 
other the effect I 

Sliall nature discover wisdom and order ^ all things; shall 
con-cspondin‘g causes and effects be every where united; shall 
this be the most filear the most indubitable truths; and in the 
first the most noble of the works of nature shall she act arbi- 
-ti arily, without design, withoiit law 1 The human countenance, 
that mirror of thC.Divinity,'that noblest of the works of the 
, Creator^-shall not motive ”an(!^ action, sha,ll not the coire- 
spondence bet\yecn the interior and the exterior, tl^e visible 
and the invisible, 'the cause and the effect, be there apparent ? 

Yet this is all denied by those who oppose th6 truth of the 
science of physiognomy. < 

Truth, according to them,, is ever at variance with itself. 
Eternal order is degraded to a jugglery whose purpose it is to 
deceive. 

Calm reason revolts at the supposition that Newton or 
Leibnitz ever could have the countenance and appearance of 
an idiot, incapable of a firm step, a meditating eye; of com¬ 
prehending the least difficult of abstract propositions, and of 
expressing himself so as to be understood; that one of these in 
the brain of a Laplander conceived his Theodicea; and that 
the other in the head of an Esquunaux, who wants the power 
to number further than six, and affirms all beyond to be innu¬ 
merable, had dissected the rays of light, and weighed worlds. 

Calm reason revolts when it is asserted the slfoi^g^raan may 
appear perfectly like the weak, the man in full Sfffr like 
another in the last stage of a consumption, or that the rash 
and irascible may rssemWe the cold and phlegmatic. It re¬ 
volts to hear it affirmed that joy and, grief, pleasure and pain, 
lore and hatred, all exhibit themselves under the same fraits. 
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thftt is to say, under no traits whatever, on the exterior of 
man* Yet such are the assertions of those who maintain 
physiognomy is a chimerical science. i They overturn all that 
order and combination by which eternal wisdom so highly 
astonishes and delights the understanding. ^ It cannot be too 
emphatically repeated, that blind chance and"'arbitrary 
order constitute the philosophy of fools; and that they are 
thlT'l^o of natural knowledge, philosophy and religion/ ^'Eu- 
tiftoly to banish such a system i& the duty of the true inquirer, 
the sage and the, divine. 

All men (this is indisputable), absolutely all mbn, estimate 
all things, whatever^ by their physiognomy^ tlleir exterior tem¬ 
porary superficies. • By viewing these oa everj^ occasion, they 
draw their conclusions concorning their internal properties. 

What merchant, if he be xmacquainted, with the person of 
whom he*purcha^s, dogs not estimate his wares by the phy- 
siogxioniyor appearance of those wares? If he purchase of a 
distant con'espondent, wl^t other means docs lie use'' in -judg¬ 
ing whether they are or are not equal to his expectation ? Ts 
not his judgment determined by the colour, the fineness, the 
superficies, the exterior, the physiognomy ? Docs he not judge 
money by its physiognomy ? AVhy docs he take one guinea 
and reject another ! Why weigh a third in his liand ? Does 
he not determine according to its colour*, or impression ; its 
outside, its physiognomy ? If a stranger enter his shop, as a 
buyer, or seller, xvill he not observe him ? Will he not draw# 
conclusions from his countenance ? Will he not, almost before 
he is out of hearing, pronounce some opinion upon him, and > 
say, “ This man has an honest look—This man has a pleasing, 
or forbidding, countenance V *—What is it to the purpose 
whether his judgment be right or wTong ? He judggs. Though 
not wholly, he depends, in part, upon the exterior form, and 
thence dravj^#4trferences concerning the miyd. 

the farmer, walking through grounds, regulate 
his future expectations, by the colour, the size, the growth, 
the exterior, that is to say, by the physiognomy of the bloom, 
the stalk, or the oar, of his com ; the stem, and shouts of Iii» 
vine-t^'ee This ear of*com is blighted—That wood is full 
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of sap; this will grow, that not,” affirms he, at the first, or 
second glance—“ Though these vine-shoots look well, they 
will bear but few grapes.” And wherefore f He remarks, in 
their appearance, as the physiognomist in the countenances of 
shallow men, the want of native energy. Does not he judge 
by the exteripr! ® 

Does not the physician pay nlore attention to the ph 3 ^iog- 
nomy ftf the sick than to all th^* accounts that are brought him 


I 


concerning his patient I Zimmennann, amon^ the jjying^ may 
be brought as a proof of the great perfectiqp at which this kind 
of jiulgment'is arrived; and among the dead Kenipf, whose son 
has vmtten a treatise on Temperament. ■ 

The painter—yet 6f him I will say nOthiiig: his art too 
'evidently reproves the childish and arrogant prejudices of those 
who pretend to disbelieve physiognomy.- , 

The traveller, the philanthropist, the missnthrope; the lover 
(and who not ?),all act according to their feelings and jlecisions, 
true or false, confused or clear,' concerning physiognomy. 
These feelings, these decisions, excite compasgioli, disgust, joy, 
love, hatred, suspicion, confidence, reserv?, or benevolence. 

Do we not daily judge of the sky by its physiognomy ? No 
food, not a glass of wine, or beer, not ^a cup of coffee, or tea, 
comes to table, which is' not judged by its physiognomy, its ex¬ 
terior ; and of which Ve do not thence deduce some conclusion 
respecting its interior, good, or bad, properties. 

' Is not all nature physiognomy; sui>erficies, and contents; 
bj)dy, and spirit; exterior effect, and internal power; invisible 
“ beginning, and visible ending ? 

What knowledge is there, of which man is capable, that is 
not founded on the exterior; the relation that exists between 
visible and invisible, the perceptible and the imperceptible. 

Physiognomy, whether underetood in its most extensive or 
confined signification, is the origin of all human efforts, 

actions, expectations, fears, and hopes: of all pleasing^,d un¬ 
pleasing sensations, which arc occasioned by external objects. ■' 
I From the cradle to the grave, in all conditions and ages, 
throughout all nations, from Adam ,to the last existing man, 

• from the worm we tread on to the most sublime of ^iloso- 
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phers, (and why not to tiie angel, why not to the Mediator 
Christ!) physiognomy is the origin of all we do and suffer. 

Each "i nsect is acquainted with its friend and its foe; each 
child loves and fears ailhough it knows not why. Physiognomy 
is^e c ause; nor is there a man to be found on earth who is not 
daily influenced by physiognomy; not a man who «annot figure 
to hinuelf a countenance which shall to him appear exceed¬ 
ingly ‘lovely, or exceedingly hateful; not a man who does not 
more or less, the first time he is in company with a stranger, ob- 
setTC, estimate, compare, and judge him, according to appear¬ 
ances, although he might never have heard of |he word or thing 
called physiognomy; 'not a man who does not-Judge of all things 
that pass through his hands, by t^eir physiognomy; that is, of 
their internal worth by their external appearance. * 

The art^of dia^dmulation itself, wJiicK is adduced as so insu¬ 
perable an objection to fhe truth of physiognomy, is founded 
upon physiognomy. Why does the hypocrite assume the ap¬ 
pearance of an honest mah, but because that he is convinced, 
though not perhaps from any systematic reflection, that all 
eyes are acquainted with the characteristic marks of honesty. 

W'hat judge, wise or unwise, wiiether he confess or deny the 
fact, does not sometimes in this sense decide from appear* 
ances t Who can, is, or ought to be, absolutely indifferent to the 
exterior of persons brought before him to 1)e judged ?* What 
king would choose a minister without examining his exterior, 
secretly, at least, and to a certain extent! An officer will not' 
enlist a soldier without thus examining his appearance, his 
height out of the question. What master or mistress of a' 
family will choose a servant without considering the exterior ; 
no matter that their judgment may or may not be just, or that 
it may be exercised unconsciously! 


1 am wearie^of citing instances so numerous, and so con- 
tinuaUj^wfWe our eyes, to prove that men,* tacitly and unani¬ 
mously; confess the influence which physiognomy has over 


* Franciscus ValeBius says-Sed legibus etiam clvilibus, ia qulbui 

iniquum sit ceosere esse aliquid futile aut varium, cautum est; ut si duo* 
honuncf incid^rent in criminis sospicionem, is prifham torqueatur qui it 
aqiectu defotinior. . * 
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ibeir Bensatioos and actions. I feel disgust at being obliged in 
write tibns, in order to convince the learned of truths witli 
which every cliUd is, or may be, acquainted. , ” 

He that hath eyes to see let him see: but should the light, 
hy being brought too close to his eyes, produce phrenzy, he 
taay bum himself by endeavouring to entingjiish the torch bf 
truth. I use such expressions Unwillingly, but I dare do my 
duty, Und my duty is boldly to declare that I believe myself 
certain of what I now and hereafter shall affinn; and tliat I 
think myself capable of convincing all reql ]o,vers of truth, by 
principles which are in themselves incontrovertible. It is also 
nccessar}' to confute'-the pretensions of cenLain literary desjmts, 
and to compel them to“be more cautious in their decisions. It is 
'therefore proved, not because i say it, but because it is an eternal 
and manifest trutRj and‘would have betn equally truth, had it 
never beau said, that, whether t^ey are or ar^ not sensible of it, 
all men are daily influenced by physiognomy; tliat, as Spltzer has 
affirmed, every man, consciously or' unconsciously, understands 
aompthing of physiognomy; nay, that there is not a living being 
which docs not, at least after its manner, «draw some inferences 
from the external to the interual; which does not judge concern 
mg that wlqch is not, by that which is,"apparent to the senses. 

This universal though ucit confession, that the exterior, 
the visible, the supferficies of objects, indicate their nature, 
their properties, and that every outward sign is the symbol of 
some inherent quality, I hold to be equally certain and impor¬ 
tant to tlie science of physiognomy. 

I must once more repeat, when each apple, each apricot, 
has a physiognomy peculiar to itself, shall man, the lord of 
earth, have none I The most simple and inanimate object has 
its characteristic exterior, by which it is not .only distinguished 
as a species, but individually; and sliall tlie first, noblest, best 
harmonized, and most beauteous of beings be“\i6aj^ all cha- 
sacteriatic ? » , 

But, whatever may he objected gainst the truth and cer¬ 
tainty 'of the seienoe of jflsyaiognomy, by the moat illiterate, or 
the most learned; ^how much soevqr he >rho openly proP«H»<»« 
faith in this scion^ce may be subject to ridicule, to phi{j*cphic 
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«&d contempt; it stUI i-^uot be contested that there » 
no object, thus considered, more important, more worthy of 
observation, «nore interesting than man, nor any occupation 
superior to that of disclosing the beauties and perfections of 

human mMiure^ . ' 

,,,, ‘ ^ 

Such were my opinions six or eight years aga. Will it in 
the next century be believed that it is still, at this time, 
nec&sary to repeat these things; or that numerous obscure 
witlings continue to* treat with ridicule and contempt the 
general feeling^ of mankind, and observations which not only 
may be, but are demonstrated; and that they act thus without 
having refuted ^ny^one of the jirinciples at-which they laugh; 
yet that they are notwithstanding continually repeating the 
words, philosophy and ^enlightened age I 

January *lOth, 1783. 


JlEASONS WHY THE SCIENCE OF PHYSIOGNOMY IS §0 
OFTEN RIDICULE AND TREATED WITH CONTEMfl. 

BeporI'; I proceed further, toi* prove that physiognomy is a 
real science founded in nature; before I speak of its advan¬ 
tages, I think it necessary to notice oertmn reasons why tliere 
are so many prejudices entertained against physiognomy, 
especially moral and intellectual; why it is so zealously 
opposed, and so loudly ridiculed. • 

Proofs to demonstrate that this is the practice arc unneces¬ 
sary. Of a hundred who pass their opinions on the subject, 
more than ninety will always openly oppose and treat it with 
contempt, although they secretly coniide in it, at least to 
a certain degree. Some, indeed, are truly sincere. All the 
causes of bucJ;^ conduct are not 1 o be discovered: or, if tliey 
werejjridy^uld liave the temerity to*dirag them from the 
dark recesses of tlie human heart, and ekpose them to the 
blaze of day! 

It is, however, equally iwssible and important to discover 
some of the most ufidenild)lc why to much ridicule and 

zealody emnity are rnitertained ^gainst this scienpc; and why 
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they axe bo general, violent, and irreconcllahle. The reaK^ 
of the following reasons, if I mistake not, /»imoi be entir^jr 
dmproved. < 

1. Most pitiable absurdities have been written against ph§r 
siognomy. This sublime sciencq^ has bran debased with the 
most«pperile of follies. It has l^en confounded with divina- 
tion by the countenance, and the quackery of chiromahqy. 
Nothing more trivial can be imagined, more insulting to com- 
mon sense, than what has been written on*th!is subject, from 
V the time of Aristytle to the present. On the contraiy, who 
can produce any rational treatise in its support! What man 
of talents, taste, or genius, has employed, in the investigation 
of this subject, that impartiality, those^powers of mind, that 
attachment to truth, which .it appears to mefit, whether the 
‘science be true or false, since nuifierous authors of every nation 
have written foe or against physiognomy ? How feeble, how 
timid, have been the efforts of those men of epiinence who 
have been its defenders ! 

Who has sufficient boldness, fortitude, and disregard of con* 
sequences, to hold that thing sfCcred which has been expraed to 
the profanation of ridicqle, during centuries ? Is it not the 
general progress of h^uman opinions first to be too much idol¬ 
ized, and next to be treated with unlimited scorn ? Are not 
the reasons of such praise and blame alike unsatisfactory and 
ill founded! By the absurd manner in which this science has 
been treated, the science has itself become absurd. What 
truth, which of the sublime doctrines of theology, has not 
been subject to similar treatment! Is there any.ca use, h ow- 
ever strong, which may not, by silly reasons, and sillj advo¬ 
cates, at least for a time, be rendered weak,? How many 
fhousands have lost all faith in the gospel, beqgi^ that the 
truths it contains haVe been defended upon the most*Tliiis5ulou8 
principles, by which truth has been painted in the falsest of 
colours! 

i 

4 / 

2. OtJiprt are zetdous oppments of physiognomy who yet 
xwsicst the most benevolent of hearts. They suppose/,not 
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wkbout reason, iJbat with the majority of mankind it would 
1)ec<nne a subject of detriment and abuse. They foresee the 
many absurd an4 injurious judgments which would be passed 
by the ignorant and the malicious. Slander, wanting facts, 
ymuld imagine them^and appeal for proof to the countenance. 
Those benevolent opponents, for whose sake the Science of phy¬ 
siognomy is worthy to be foimd true, since it would djsvelope 
th^fhidden beauties of their minds, esteem opposition a duty; 
because so many pensons, whom they believe to be much better 
ihan their countcstances seem to indicate, would he injured, 
might any dependence be placed on the science of physiog- y 
nomy. 

• ^ 

3. Js not weakness^ of understanding, also, frequently the 

cause of opposition ? How few have made,’ how few are capable 
of making, obserrationr Even of those capable of observing,' 
how few are there who wjll sufficiently depend on what they 
have observed, or will'sufficiently connect their • remarks! 
Among a hundred persons, can two be found who will stem {he 
stream of prejudice*? How few have the fortitude, or ambi¬ 
tion, to encounter the difficulties of a road so little known! 
All-enslaving, all-fascinating Indolenc^, how dost thou debilitate 
the mind of man; how powerfully dost thou excite enmity 
irreconcilable against the most bcneficid, the most beauteous, 
of human sciences! 

4. Some may oppose from modesty and humility. Compli¬ 
ments have been paid them, conceniing the meaning or 
expression of their countenances, which they are unwilling to 
believe, from their own secret and modest experience. They 
imagine themselves inferior to what they have been supposed, 
by riie estimj^ips of physiognomy; they therefore conclude 
physio^RxTmv to be a deceitful, and ill-fouddcd science. 

5. The majority, nowever, (it is a mournful, but a tn»e re¬ 
mark,) the majority are enemies of, because they dread the lighj 
of, physiognomy. I publicly declare, as is apparent from what 
has 6^n *said, that aJl the opponents of physiognomy are not 
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iKid men. 1 liave heard it opposed by the most wmrthy man* 
and men of the greatest understanding. must ngvertbeless, 
declare, that wicked men are in g^eral its mos|: detebnined 
foes: and, should the worthless man be found taking a cmi- 
trary side of the question, he probably has his private reasons^ 
which are easily to be conceived. And what* is. the of 
this opposition ? It is their secret belief in its^^thj. it is the 
conviction that they do not possess that exterior, whtoL (i'ere 
they good, were their consciences calm and undisturbed^,ifeey 
would possesf.. >' ‘ 

V To reject this spience, as chimerical, and render it ridicuhaus, 
is their ffreatest, their most immediate interest. 

O ’ t t 4 

The more any witness lays to our charge, the heavier and 
more irrefutable hjs testiisony is, the more insupportable will 
it be to ns, the more shall exert eveiy fachlty of,,the soul 
‘to prove*lum absurd, or render him ridiculous. 

I cannot help considering this .violent opjMJsitioa of the 
vicious to • physiognomy as the most certain propf of a secret 
belie#' in the science. They are convinced of the truth of it, 
in others, and tremble lest others should read its truth in 
themselves. What renders tlfis still more probable is, that, I 
certainly knew the very persons who most endeavour publicly 
to turn it to ridicule,,are most eager to listen to the decision-s 
of physiognomy, f I dare safely appeal to any one. who is or 
affects to be prejudiced against physiognomy, whether it would 
not give him a secret pleasure that some <jne, to whom he is 
not personally known, but who should happen to see his por¬ 
trait, should pass judgment upon it. I may furtlier appeal to 
any one who considers this science as illusory, wliether that 
belief will deter him from reading these fragments. Thou^ 
no prophet, I can foretell that you who are most inimical to 
physiogTiom}-, will road, will study, will frequfiQ^ assent to 
my remarks. I know that you will often be plcasSli^p find 
observations in this work, wdiich will accord with, and confirm 
those you yourselves have secretly made. Yet will you become 
qiy open antagonists. Ill your closets you will smile friendly 
applause; and, in ptiblic, ridicule thit which feeling told you 
was truth. You wfll increase, your own stock of obseiyatioo. 
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Iscoome more confirmed in its certainty, yet will continae 
your endeavours to render observation ridiculous; for it is 
tiie fe^ipnawe jfelosophy of the present age, “ outwardly to 
treat that with contempt, which we inwardly are ohllffed to 

' TESTIMONIES IN FAVOUR OF PHYSIOGNOMY' 

* TssTiMOxtES andi authorities, in questions that relate to the 
understanding, arc often paid more deference fo tlian prin¬ 
ciples. Therefore, *to support the feeblo afiiong my readers, 
and to fui^iish ihe* strong with such arguments as are most 
convenient in their disputes wifli Uie feeble, I shall produce 
witnesses, of mere or^e.ss importance, among the learned aud 
tho wise,” in the compam' of w^om I shall esteem it an honour ^ 
to bo dqppised. They will be few, and not conclusive; but 
however, may to many appear of consequence, and be unex¬ 
pected. 

, -I 60LOMOX. * 

1. A naughty person, a wickod man, walketh witli a fro ward 
mouth. He winketh \Vith his eyes, lie speaketh '^itli his feet, 
he tcachoth with his fingers.—He shutteth his eyes to devise 
Iroward things; moving his lips he bringeth evil to pass.—■ 
Prov. vi. 12, 13; xvi. 30. 

The countenance of the wise slieweth wisdon^ but the eyes 
of a fool are in the ends of the earth.— Prov. xvii. Si. 

Where there is a high look there is a proud heart.— Prov'. 
xxi. 4, 

Though the wicked man constrain his countenance, the wise 
<*an distinctly discern his purpose.— Prov. xxi. 29. 

There is a generation, 0 how lofty are their eyes, and their 
fifted up !— Prov. xxx. 13.*, • 

• • 

JESUS, SON OF SIRA<». 

2. The heart of man changeth hij countenance, whether it 

be for good or evil; and «, merry heart m4keth a cheerful couil- 

• • 

♦ Mr. Lavater reads differentl^fc from the EAglisli Bible. T 


«yeli<^are 
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tonance. ^ A cheerful countenaace is a token of^^hef^t thsit is 
in prosperity .—JScclesuuticus xiii. 25, 26. 

A man may be known by his look, and one thait hath under¬ 
standing by his countenance, when thou meetest him.— Amaa ^s 
attire imd excessive laughter and gait 8hew..yha t ia,— »■£!;?- 
cUsiasticua xtx. 29, 30. 


SULTZER. 


3. Though unacknowledged, it is a certain truth, that, of 
all objects tW charm and delight the eye, man is the mo^t 
interesting. He is the highest, the most inconceivable, of the 
miracles of nature.,* He is a lump of cWy, by her endowed 
with life, activity, sensation, ^thought, and a moral, character. 
That we are not struck motionless at the sight of man, can 
only be accounted for by kijowing that' the (Xtntinual habit of 
> beliolding things the most wonderful soon deprives us (d mnaze- 
ment. lienee it happens that the human form and counte¬ 
nance do not attract the observation'of vulgar and inattentive 
mindfi. Whoever has, in the least, risen superior to 'the in¬ 
fluence of habit, and is capable of payinjt attention to objects 
that are perpetually recurring; to him will each countenance 
become remarkable. However deluslvd the science of physi- 
dgnbmy, or of discovering the character of man from his form 
and features, may appear to most persons; notbing is more 
certain than that every' observing and feeling man possesses 
Something of this science; and reads, in part, in the faces and 
members of men, their present thoughts and pasmons. We 
bften afiirm, with the greatest certainty, that a man is sad, 
merry', thoughtful, uneasy, or fearful, merely from the testi¬ 
mony of his countenance, and should be exceedingly surprised 
to hear ourselves contradicted. It is likewise certain that we 
read, in the form of man, and particularly in the countenance, 
something of what passes in the mind. By vi^l^ th^^body, 
wh view the soul. From thece principles, we may deduce that 
the body is tlie image of the soul, or that the soul itself is 
rendered visible .’*—Algemeine Theorie der scKonen KunsteII, 
Theil Art. Portrait.. 
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4. We ki»w thal nothing passes in the soul which does not 
produce sane change in the body; and particularly that no 
d^ire, no act of willing, is exerted by the soul, without some 
corresponding motion, at the same time, taking place in the 
body. All changes of the soul originate in the soul’s essence, 
and kll changes in the body in the body’s essence: the body’s 
essence consists in the confonhation of its members; therc- 
fdre, the conformalfion of the body, according to its form, and 
the form of its constituent members, must, correspond with 
the essence of the touI. In like manner must the varieties of 
the mind be displayed in the varieties of the body. Hence^ 
the bodj must contain something^ in. itself, and in its form, as 
weUlM in the fcfrm of its parts, Avhich ’an opinion n^ay be 
de^ducMcdncernfrig the hative^ualities of the mind. 1 repeat 
native qualities, for the qyestion here does not concern those 
qualities derived from ed’ucation, or by instructive conversa¬ 
tion. Thus considered, the art of judging man, by theibrm 
of his members, andT of his whole body, and which usually is 
called physiognomy, is well founded. I shall not here examine 
wliaher ihose who have endeavoured to explain the connexion 
there is between soul and body, have or have not beeil suc¬ 
cessful. I here understand, by the form of its members, all 
that can be distinctly seen; such as the whole figure, the pro- 
j^^on of the parts, and their positionsj, • 

‘'n^iit, as man, by education, society, instruction, and 
habit, may ;alter his natural inclinations, w'hich I take for' 
granted is a fact proved by daily experience, W’e can only judge 
what his natural inclinations were by the formation of his 
bod^; and not what he may become, when, by the aid of 
rea^n or long babbit, he may have resisted his natural inclina¬ 
tion ; it is certjun that no change can happen in the soul, 
without some corresponding act oJ the body. Yet, as we find 
natural inclination will continually be at warfare with reason 
and habit, and that, when natural incknaiion is good, will even 
contend with evil habitf; hence, we may infer that tliese 
changq^ which have happened in^the body cannot have entirely 
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destroyed the original conformation of the members, 
subject is ddicate, and I am greatly inclined to believe phy- 
siognomy required much more knowledge and penetration diku 
men po^ess^, at the time it was endeavour^ to be reduced 
to a science.'^ - . - * 

“ As the Ifnes of the countenance, especiafly, constitute its 
expremon; which expression is always true when the mind 
is free from constraint; thesp lines, therefore, must discover 
what the natural inclinations are, when been in their true and 
native position .”—Vtrnmftige Gedankcn von der Menschen 
than und la&sen\ §213, 14, 16, 19. , 

. 

OI?LLERT I 

*■ 

5. “ Much indeed defends upon the aspect of the coun- 
tenanccj^ with respect to propriety. What pleases or offends 
most in such aspect is the character of the mind and heait, 
which is'expressed in the eye and, countenance. I'he calm, 
mild, peaceable, noble, humane, sublime, mind; the mind of 
benevolence, sincerity, and conscious reefitude, which has sub¬ 
dued its desires and passions, will insinuate itself into the 
features and windings of the hody. Si^ch a mind pleases, cajj- 
tivat'^’s, enchants, produces, decorum, the upright, noble, and 
majestic form, the gentle and beneficent itralts of, the coun¬ 
tenance, the open and candid eye, the serious yet benevoleut 
.brow, the hospitable yet humble visagej and the be^ com- 
plexion the face can receive is tliat which the heart and un- 
. derstanding communicate. It is objected that appc'arances 
deceive. True; appearances may be assumed, but, when 
assumed, they are seldom unaccompanied by restraint; and 
truth is as easily disco\ ered in the face as in the real or appa¬ 
rently beautiful thought. Paint never can equal the native 
hue, however artfully applied; nor do I holdHhe argument, 
that a fair face may conceal a vicious heart, to be of any weight. 
I am much more inclined to suppose such persons have a very 
strong propensity towards the qualities which are expressed in 
•their countenances. It often indeed happens that the gloomy 
face may a cheerful heart, and the forbidding brow a 
humane mind. This may either be the effect of bad* haliiis. 
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evil com|)«ny, some defect of nature; or it may be the conao-, 
qiience of coafcimied'iU practice, in early life, the effects of 
which liave been afterwards overcomer" 

“ We are ta^^t, by constant experience, that vicious in¬ 
clinations are transmitted from the heart to the face; at least, 
this is true of certain vices. .And what is the ffairest coun- 
tenancc disfigured by the hateful vices of lust, anger, fals()huod, 
envy,'avarice, pride, and discontent I AVhat can external marks 
of decorum effect when an igno'ble and insignificant mind is 
depicted on the cdhntenance! The most certain means of 
rendering the face beautiful is to beautii^ mind, and to 
purify it from viije. . He who would mal^e his countenance in¬ 
telligent, must so first make his mind. He who would impart, 
to the face its most fascinating charms, mu§t store the mind 
with religion and virtue, which will diffuse over it every ex¬ 
pression of sublinffe confent. '*Thc great Young somewhere 
says, ‘ tlftre is not a more .divine spectacle than a beauteous 
virgin, kneelir\g at her devotions, in whose countci/ance the 
humility and innocence of virtue beam.’ * 

“ And woilld not, in rcafity, this pleasing, this amiable ex¬ 
pression of the heart, which we sft much admire, accompany us 
in all our actions, were wc as good, as lx?nefjcciit,* as we^ive 
ourselves so much trouble to appeal', and^which wc might be 
with so little ? Suppose two ministers, the natural gifts and 
external advantages of whom are equal; the one the sincere, 
Christian, the other the perfect man of the w'orld; which will 
have the advantage of exterior appearances, ho whose heart, 
overflows with the noblest philanthropy, or he who is prompted 
by self-love to render himself pleasing ? 

“ ’J’he voice, often, is an evident indication of character, the 
good or bad properties of which it will acquire: there are certain 
tones of voice w’hich betray a want of understanding, and which* 
when we have learned to think, will no mortilie heard. The good 
inclinations and sensations of the hdkrt will arwap modulate and 
inspire the voice .”—Maraliscke Vorlesungen, § 303, 307. 

^ • 

.,, 6 . Of afi the writers Tam acquainted ^ith, who have men¬ 
tioned qihysiognomy, none seem, to me ^ profound, so exac^ 
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clear, so great, I had almost said, so sacred^ as He rde A 
The passages which F shall tnuiscribe from his ^lastick* (a 
work tfduch may cliallenge all nations to prod&oe its equal) 
ar^ not only testimonies in favour of physiognomy, hut almost 
render every thing I have hitherto said trivial. They nearly 
contain the^system of physiognomy in nude (in a nutshell), 
thei essence and sum of physiognomy. 

I nai^ER. ) 

Where is the hand that shall grasp that which resides 
beneath the skull of man ^ Who shall approach the surface 
of that now tranqhil, now tempestuous abyss! Like as the 
Deity has ever been adored jn sacred groves, so is the Leba¬ 
non, the Olympus of map, that seat of the secret power of the 
Divinity, overshadowed! We shudder at contemplating the 
powers contained in so small a circumference, by which a 
. world mg.y be enlightened, or a world destroyed. 

“ Thrpugh those two inlets of soul, the eye and ear, how 
wonderful are the worlds of light and sound, the words and 
images that find entrance ! 

“ How significant are the' descending locks that shade this 
mountain, this seat of the gods ! their luxuriance, their p,*irti- 
tion', their intermingling If 

“ The head is elevated upon the neck. Olympus resting 
upon an eminence in which are united freedom and strength, 
compression and elasticity, descriptive of the present and the 
future. The neck it is that expresses, not what man was ori- 
' ginally, but what he is by habit or accident become; w hethe r 
erect in defence of freedom, stretched forth and curbed in token 
of patient suffering, rising a Herculean pifiar of fortitude, or 
sinking between the shoulders, the image of degradation 
it is incontestably expressive of character, action, and truth. 

“ Let us proceed, to the countenance, in which shine forth 
mind, and divinity. 


• Plastick. Einiffe Wahtxekmungen uber Form und Gestalt aus Pffgma- 

hions hildendem Traume, -T* koXXos ; tpayrnfua tv^Kov. —Riga bey Hartk- 

noch, 1778. “ * 

+ I ahall, probably, hereafter, m^lke further use of this passage.^ 
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** On the front appear light and gloom, joy and anxiety, 
stupidity, ignorance, and vice. On this brazen table are deeply 
engraved eveiw’ combination of sense and soul. 1 can con- 
ceive no spectator to whom the forehead can apj^ar unior 
totjasting. Here all the Graces revel, or all the Cyclops 
thunder! Nature has left it bare, that, by it, theicountenance 
may be enlightened or darkened. ^ , 

A’t its lowest extremities, thought appears to be changed 
in to ai^. The mmd here collects the powers of resistance, 
ifere reside the dortim addita pauperi. Here hca^^long obsti¬ 
nacy and wise perseverance take up their fixe^ abode. 

** Beneath the,forehead are its beauteoiu.t^onfines the eye¬ 
brows ; a rahibow of promise, when benignant; and the bent 
bow of discord, when enraged; alike ^lescriptive, in each case, 

• of interior, feeling. , ‘ ‘ 

“ I know not any thing which can give more pleasure, to an 
accurate Observer, than a distinct and perfectly arched eye¬ 
brow 

” The nose imparts solidity and unity to the whole csuif- 
tenance. It is the mountain that shelters the fair vales 
beneath. How descriptive of rhind and character are its 
various parts; the insertion, the ridge, the cartilage, the 
nostrils, through which life is inhaled. ^ 

“ The eyes, considered only as tangible objects, are by their 
form, the windows of the soul, the fountains of light and life. 
Mere feeling would discover that their size and globular shape * 
are not unmeaning. The eye-bone, whether gradually sunken, 
or boldly prominent, equally is worthy of attention; as like¬ 
wise are the temples, whether hollow or smooth. That region 
of the face which includes the eyebroAvs, eye, and nose, also 
includes the chief signs of soul; that is, of will, or mind, in 
action. 

“ The occult, the noble, the sublime, sense of hearing, lias 
nature placed sideways, and half concealed.' Man ought not 
to listen entirely from motives of complaisance to others, but 
of information to himself; and. how'ever perfect this organ of 
sensat^n ^y be, it is ’devoid of ornament; or, delicacy, 
depth, and expansion, such are its ornaments. 
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“ I now come to the inferior part of the face, on which 
nature bestowed a mask for the male; and, in my opaniiHii not 
wilhout reason. Here are displayed those iQm:ki.of aehsualityf 
which ought to be hidden. All know how much the u{:^r lip 
betokens the sensations of taste, desire, appetite, and the en¬ 
joyments of Jpve; how much it is curved by .pride and anger, 
drawi thin by cunning, smoothed by benevolence, made flaccid 
Tby effeminacy; how love and desire, sighs and kisses, cling to 
it, by indcsci-ibable traits. The under hp is little more than 
its supporter, the rosy cushion on which the crown of majesty 
reposes. l/ the parts of any two bodies can be pronounced to 
be exactly adapted^o each other, such &e the lips of man, 
when the mouth i^cldsed. ^ » 

“ It is exceedingly necessary to observe the arrangement of 
the teeth, and the <circiflar conformation of the cheeks. The 
cliastc and delicate mouth b, perhaps, one ef the first recom¬ 
mendations to be met with in the common intercourse of life. 
• • 

Words aye the pictures of the mind.* We judge of the host by 
the portal. He holds the fiaggon of truth, of love and endear¬ 
ing fricud.ship. * 

“ The chin is formed by tke under lip, and the termination 
of tlic jaw-bones. If I ipaiy speak fiiguj^atively, it is the picture 
of sSfisuality in man, according as it is more or kss fliexifeie, 
smooth, or carbuucled : it discovers what his rank is among his 
iollows. The chin fonus the oval of the countenance; and 
S.vTien, as in j[:he antique statues of tlie Greeks, it is neither 
pointed nor indented, but smooth, and gradually dimiuishes, it 
■ is then the key-stone of the superstructure., A deforau ^ in 
the chin is indeed mucli to be dreaded.^' ^ " 

’ My quotation from this work is shorter than I intended, but 
further extracts will be made lieixiafter. 


Enough, perhaps more than enough, and nothing but wliat 
was anticipated. ‘I do not subscribe to all the opinions in 
tliese authors, and I shall find an opportunity to repeat some 
of them; to confirm, tu consider them more attentively, and, 
*I hope, sometimes, io coirect thcnif wlicn erroneous. In the 
meantime, these testimonies contain sufficient infL)rh:iation,aud 
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researdies they include are not lift,, jfty op|^ 

^ supersede, in part,' 
vt'hich pliysio^omy has so generally fallen, 
and to put that pitiable prejudice to the blush which would 
miA it wifii the predictions of astrolog}-. 

OF THE UNIVERSALITY OF PHYSIOGNOMONTCaL 

SENSATION. 

* ^ } 

By ph^v'Biognomonlcal sensation, I here understand “ those 
feelings wliich are pioduced at beholding cert&ui countenances, 
and the con|ectufcs concerning the qualitiesjof the mind, which 
are produced by the state of such countenances, or of their • 
portraits drawn or painted.” •* • ,* 

This sehsation is vciy univejjsal; that is to say, as certainly 
as eyes are in any man, or any animal, so certainly are they 
accompanied by physiognomonical sensations. Different sen¬ 
sations are produced in each by the different forms that present 
themselves. , j 

Exactly similar sensations cqnnot be generated by forms 
that are in themselves different. 

* 

Various as the impressions may be tvhich the same ebject 
makes on various spectators, and oppositb as the judgments 
whicli may be pronounced on one and the same fonn, yet there 
are certain extremes, certain forms, physiognomies, figures,* 
and lineament^,, concerning which all, who are not idiots, will 
agree in their opinions. So will men be various in their deci- ■ 
stCns concerning certain portraits, yet will be unanimous con¬ 
cerning certain others; will say, “ this is so like it absolutely 
breathes,” or, “ this is totally unlike.” Of the numerous 
proofs which might be adduced of the univei-sality of physiog- 
nomonlcal sensation, it is only necessary to select a few, to 
demonstrate the fact. , > 

I shall not hero repeat wliat I have already noticed, on the 
instantaneous judgment which all njen give, when viewing 
exterior forms. I shall qply observe that^ let any person, but? 
for twt) days, remark all that he hears or ^eads, among men. 


proof, though the 
mon BO profouna i 
that disreputq into 
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and he will every where hear and read, even from the very 
adveraaries of physiognomy, physiognomonical judgments con¬ 
cerning meu; will continu^ly hear expressions like these: 
“ You might have read it in his eyes”—“The look of the man 
is enough”—“ He has an honest countenance”—“ His manner 
sets every person at his ease”—“ He evil eyes”—“ You 
read jionesty in his looks”—“ He has an unhealthy counte¬ 
nance’*—“ I will trust him for his honest face”—“ Should he 
deceive me, I will never trust man more”.i—“ That man has an 
open countenance”—“ I suspect that insifiious smile”—“ He 
cannot look any, person in the face.”—The very judgments 
that should seem te militate against the science are but excep¬ 
tions which confimi^the universality of physiognomonical sensa¬ 
tion, “ His appearance < is against him”—“ This is what I 
could not have reid in hia countenance"—He is ’better or 
worse than his countenance bespeaks.” * 

If we cbserve mankind, from th^ most finished coartier to 
the lowest of-the vulgar, and listen to the remarks they make 
oii eanh other, we shall be astonished to find how many of them 
are entirely physiognomonical, 

I have lately liad such frc(pient occasion of observing this, 
amon^ people who do npt know tliat I have published any such 
work as the presen^; people who, perhaps, never heard the 
word physiognomy; that I am willing, at any time, to risk my 
veracity on the proof that all men, imconsciously, more or less, 
are guided by physiognomonical sensation. 

Another, no less convincing, though not sufficiently noticed, 
proof, of the universality of physiognomonical sensation, that is 
to say, of the confused feeling of the agreement between the 
internal character and the external form, is the number of 
physiognomonical terms to be found, in all languages, and 
among all nations; or, in other words, the aumber of moral 
terms, which, in reality, are all physiognomonical; but this is 
a subject that deserves a separate treatise. How important 
would such a treatise be in extending the knowledge of lan¬ 
guages, and determining the precise meaning of words ! How 
new! How interesting! 

Here I might adduce physiognomonical proverbs ;t Ibut I 
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have neither sufficient learning nor leisure to cite them from 
all languages, so as properly to elucidate the subject. To this 
might be added the numerous physiognomonical traits, charac¬ 
ters, and descriptions, which are so frequent in the writings of 
the greatest poets, and which so much delight all readers of 
taste, sensibility, knowledge of human nature, and philanthropy. 

Physiognomonical sensation is not only produced by tl^e^sight 
of man, but also by that of paintings, drawings, shades, and 
outlines. Scarcely is there a man in a thousand who, if such 
sketches were sheivn him, would not, of himself, form some 
judgment concerning them, or, at least, who would not readily 
attend to the judgment formed by others.' ^ 


ADDITIONS, 

ILLUSTRATIVE OF PAGES 31, 32. 

CONCERNING THE UNIVERSALITY OF PHYSIOGNO- 

MONICAL SENSATION. 

We sliall when necessary make additions to some fragments, 
in support, and elucidatory of those opinions and propositions 
which have been advanced. 

PLATE I. 

A nOLDLY SKETCHED PORTUAIT OF ALBERT DURER. 

Fig. 1.—Whoever examines this countenance cannot but 
perceive in it the traits of fortitude, deep penetration, deter¬ 
mined perseverance, and inventive genius. At least every one 
will acknowledge the truth of these observations, when made. 

MONCRIF. 

Fig. 2.—There are few men, capable of observation, who 
will class this visage with the stupid. In the aspect, the eye, 
the nose, especially, and the moutli, are proofs, not to be mis¬ 
taken, of the accomplished gentleman, and the man of taste. 

JOHNSON. 

Pigj 3, 4.—The most unpractised eye .vill easily discover, 
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in these two sketches of Johnson, the acute, the comprehen¬ 
sive, the capacious mind, not easily deceived, and rather in¬ 
clined to suspicion than credulity. 

AN OUTLINE, AFTER STURTZ. 

Fig. 5.—Says as little as an outline ^ say; certainly not 
drawn in thafu position which giyes the decided character of a 
manentirely deprived of all those shades which are, often, so 
wonderfully significant; yet, if so rude an outline cvet can 
convey meaning, it does in the present instance; and cer¬ 
tainly, according to the physiognomonidkl Sensation of all 
experienced people^ it is at least a capacious head, easy of 
conception, and pqss^ed of feelings quickly incited by the 
.beautiful. ^ « r 

« SPALDING. 

Fig. 6.—On the first view of this countenance, all will ■ 
acknowfedge Spalding was mole than a common man; accu¬ 
rate, acute, and endowed with taste. Was he easily to bo 
■deceived? All will answer, no. Was he the.friend of per¬ 
plexed and obscure ideas ? Certainly not. Will he act worthily 
.and wisely! If he acts agreeably to his countenance, cer¬ 
tainly, yes. The same will be said, whether viewed in front, 
»qr, in • 

Profile, Fig. 7;, the forehead, the eye, and the aspect, 
will appear, to the most uninformed, to betoken an elegant 
and reflective mind. 


shakspeahe. 

Fig. 8.—A copy of a copy: add, if you please, a spiritless, 
vapid outline. How deficient must all outlines be ! Among 
ten thousand can one be found that is exact! Where is the 
outline that can portray genius! Yct who does not read, in 
this outline, imperfect as it is, from pure physiognomonical 
sensation, the clear, the capacious, the rapid mind; all con¬ 
ceiving, all embracing, thi^t, with equal swiftne'ss and facility, 
imagines, creates, produces. 


STERNE. 

Fig. 9.—The most unpractised reader will not deny jto this 
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countenance all the keen, the searching, penetration of wit 
the most original fancy, full of fire, and the powers of inven 
tionw '^^^ho is so dull as not to view, in this coimtenance, 
somewhat of the spirit of poor Yorick ? 

S. CLARKE. 

' ♦ 

Fig. 10.—Perspicuity, Benevolence, dignity, serenity, di^ 

paswonate meditation, the powers of conception, aftd persft""’ 
verance, are the most apparent characteristics of this conn 
tenance. He vho can hate such a face must laboriously 
counteract all those physiognoraonical sensations with which ^ 
he was bora. 

Fig. 11.—As ’ is the full face, so*- is the profile; how em¬ 
phatically does this confirm our judgmeijt! To whom are not 
this forehead., and this nose the pIedge3.iof a sound and pene¬ 
trating understanding; this mouth, this chin, of benevolence 
a noble mind, fidelity, and friendship. 

We must now view the reverse. Hitherto we have beheld 
nature in the mos4 perfect of her productions : we must pro¬ 
ceed to contemplate her in her deformity. In this, also, how 
intelligibly does she speak to the eyes of all, at the first glance! 

Fig. 12.—Who does not here read reason debased 7 stu¬ 
pidity almost sunken to brutality ? This eye, these wrinkles, 
of a lowering forehead, this projecting mouth, the whole 
position of the head, do they not all denote manifest dullness 
and debility I 


PLATE II. 

Fig. 1.—However equivocal the upper part of this coun¬ 
tenance may be, physiognomonical sensation finds no diffieulty 
in the lower. No person whatever will expect from this open 
mouth, this chin, these wrinkled cheeks, the effects of reflec¬ 
tion, comparison, and sound decision. 

TW’O FOOLS, JN PROFILK. 

i 

Fig. 2, 3.—From t^e small eyes,.ip both, the wrinkles’ in 
Pig. 3,. their open mouths, particularly from the under part of 
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the countenance of Fig. 2, no man whatever will expect pene< 
tration, reasoning, or wisdom. 

TWO FOOLS. * 

Fig. 4, 5.—That physiognomonical sensation, which, like 
sight and hearing, is bom with all, will not 4 >ennit us to expect 
much from Fig. 4; although, to tJie inexperienced in physiog¬ 
nomy,' the proper marks of folly are not very apparent. It 
would excite universal surprise, should any one, possessing 
such a coimtenance, pronounce accurate deciaons, or produce 
a work of genhis. Fig. 5, is still less to be mistaken, and I 
would ask the most obstinate opponent ofi physiognomonical 
sensation, whether he would personally declaie, or give it 
under his hand, tha^, the man “who expects wisdom from this 

countenance is himself wj^e. * * 

< 

‘ ATia/i. ‘ 

Fig. 6, 7, 8, 9.—True or false, nature or caricature, each of 
these four Attilas will, to the common sensation^ of all men, 
depict an inhuman and brutal character. Brutality is most 
apparent in the homed figures (the horns out of the" question), 
and it is impossible to be overlooked in the nose and mouth, 
fir jn j. he eyc *, though stilj it deserves to be called a human eye. 

JOOAS, AFl'EB IIOLHEIN. 

Fig. 10.—Who can persuade himself that an apostle of 
Jdsus Christ ever had an aspect like this, or that the Saviour 
could have called such a countenance to the apostleship ? And 
whose feelings will be offended when we pronounce a visage 
‘ like this base and wicked ? Wlio could place confidence in 
such a manj 

Let us proceed to the characters of passion. These are in¬ 
telligible to evoiy child; therefore, concerning tliese, there can 
be no dispute, if we are in any degree acquainted with their 
language. The more violent the passion is, the more apparent 
are its signs. The effect of the stiller passions is to contract, 
arid of the violent to djstend the muscles. All will perceive in 
tlie four countenance of Plate III., Fig. 1 to 4, fear.mingled 
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with abhorrence.-In the four following, 5 to 8, as visibly wfll 

be pefceivejl diffeifeit gradations of terror, to the extreme. 

A succession of calm, silent, restless, deep, and patient grief, 
are seen in Eig. 9 to 16. The same observation will apply to 
‘Plate IV., Fig 1 td 8. , 

No man will expect cReerfulness, tranquillity, content, 
strength of mind, and magnanimity, from Fig. 9 to 12. 

Fear and terror pe evident in 13, 14; and terror, height¬ 
ened by native, indocility of character, in 15,16.^ 

Such examples fnight be multiplied without number ; but to 
adduce sope of tHe most decisive of tHb vahous classes is suffi¬ 
cient. We shall have continual oc^casion 4o exercise, and im¬ 
prove, this kind of physiognomcftiical* sensation in our readers. 

• • 

• * * ' 
PHYSIOGNOMY A SCIENCE. 

ft 

Though there may be some truth in it, still, physiognomy 
never can be a science.” Such will be the assertion of thou¬ 
sands of our readers, and, perhaps, this assertion will be re¬ 
peated, how clearly soever their objections may Jje answered, 
and however little they may have to reply. 

To such objectors we will .say, physio^omy is as capable of 
becoming a science as any ono of the sciences, mathematics 
e^^cepted. As capable as experimental philosophy, for it ’is 
experimental philosophy; as capable as physic, for it is a 
part of the physical art; as capable as theolog)’’, for it is 
theology; as capable as the belles lettres, for it appertains to ‘ 
the belles lettres. Like all tliese, it may, to a certain extent, 
be reduced to rule, and acquire an appropriate character, by 
which it may bj taught. As in every other science, so in 
this, much must be left to sensibility gfld genius. At pre¬ 
sent it is deficient in determinatft signs and rules. 

Whoever will take the trouble, which every child has the 
power of taking, of assuming those principles which all sciences 
have in common, the purely mathematical excepted, will no 
longer daring his life, object that physiognomy is not scientific. 
Either he must allow the appellation scientific to physiognomy, 
or deilv it to whatever is at oresent denominated science 
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Whenever truth or knowledge is explained by fixed princr- 
j)leSj it becomes ^ientific, so far as it can be iiiiparted,by wor^^ 
lines, rules, and definitions. The question will be reduced to 
whether it be possible to explain the undeniable striking differ¬ 
ences, which exif t between human faces and forms, not by ob¬ 
scure, qonfused conceptions, but by certain characters, signs, 
and expressions; whether these signs can communicate tho 
strength and weakness, health and sickness, of the body; the 
folly and wisdom, the magnanimity and meamess, the virtue 
and the vice of the mind. This is the only thing to be de¬ 
cided; and he, who, fiistead of investigating this question, 
should continue to declaim against it, must either be deficient 
in loppeal reasoning of in the, love of truth. 

What would be safd of the than who should attempt to ba¬ 
nish natural philosophy, physic, disunity, and the belles lettres, 
from the miuiber of the sciences, because so many branches of 
them yet reqiain uncultivated, and clouded by uncertainty ? 

Is ' it pot true that the experimental philosopher can only 
proceed w’ith his discoveries to a certain ■ extent; only can 
communicate them by words; <^n only say, “ .3uch and such 
are my experiments, such my remarks, such is the number of 
them,'and such are the inferences 1 draw: pursue the track 
that I have explored '’Yet will he not be unable, sometimes, 
to say thus much ? Will not his active mind make a thousand 
remarks, which he will want the power to communicate ? Will 
not his eye penetrate recesses which he shall be unable to dis¬ 
cover to that feebler vision that cannot discover for itself S 
And is experimental philosophy, therefore, the less a science ? 
How great a perception of the truth had Leibnitz, before the 
genius of Wolf had opened that road, in which, at present, 
every cold logician may securely walk? And^with which of 
the sciences is it otherwise ? Is any science brought to per¬ 
fection at the moment of its birth! Does not genius conti- 
nually, with eagle eye and flight, anticipate centuries? How 
long did the world wait for Wolf! Who, among the,moderns, 
is more scientific tha® Honnet.l Who so happily unites the 
genius of Leibnitz and the phlegm of Wolf? Who m6re 
accurately distinguishes falsehood from truth? WTio more 
Condescendingly takes ignorance by the hand? Yet to whom 
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would he be able to communicate his sudden perception of the 
truth; ‘the fesult er the sources of those numerous, small, 
indescribable, rapid, profound remarks? To whom could he 
impart these by signs, tones, images, and rules ? Is it not the 
same with physic, wth theology, w'ith all sciences, all arts? 
Is it not the same with paftiting, at once the mother and 
daughter of physiognomy ? Is not this a science ? Yet’how- 

little is it so!-“ This is proportion, that disproportion. 

This nature, trpth, life, respiration in the very act. That is 

constraint, unnatural, mean, detestable.”-Thds far may be 

said and proved, by*principles, which every Scholar is capable 
of comprohendihg, retaining, and comiminicaEling. But where 
is the academical lecturer who shall inspire the genius of paint-* 
ing? As soon might books and histructiop, inspire the genius 
of poetry. How infinitely does he, who is jiainter.or poet 
bom, soar beyond all written rule ? But must he, because ho 
possesses feelings and poivers which are not to be reduced to 
rule, he pronotmeed unscientific. 

So in ph 3 '.siognom)v; ph)-siognomonical truth may, tO*a cer¬ 
tain degree, be defined, communicated b}’ signs, and words, as 
a science. We may affirm, this is sulilimc understanding. 
Such a trait accompanies gentleness,* such another wjld pas- 
.sion. This is the look of contempt, this -tf innocence. Where 
.such signs are, such and such properties i-cside. By rule may 
we prescribe—“ In this manner must thou study. This is th^ 
route thou must pursue. Then wilt thou arrive at that know¬ 
ledge, which I, thy teacher, have acquired.” 

But will not the man of experience, the man of exquisite 
organs, in this, as in other subjects, called scientific, see fur¬ 
ther, deeper, and more distinctly ? Will he not soar ? Will 
he not make numerous remarks, that are not reducible to 
rule; and shall such exceptions prevent from calling that 
a science which may be reduced to rule, and communicated by- 
signs ? Is not this common to all science as well as to phy¬ 
siognomy ? Of which of the sciences are the limits defined, 
where nothing is left to taste, feeling, and genius? Wo 
should contemn that science, could such a science exist. 

j ' 

^Ibert Durer surveyed and measured men: Raphael mear 
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sured men still more feelingly than Albert Durer^ The foimer 
drew with truth, according to rule ; the latter followed his ima¬ 
gination ; yet was nature often depicted by him ^ith not loss 
exactness. Scientific physiognomy would measure like l)urer, 
the physiognomy of genius like Raphael., In the mean time, 
the more observation shall be extended, lan^age enriched, 
drawing improved; the more man shall be studied by man, to 
him the most interesting and the finest of studies; the more 
physiognomy shall become scientific, accurately defined, and 
capable of being taught, the more it shaff then become the 
science of scienceo;, and, in reality, no lopger a science, but 
sensibility, a prompt and convincing inspection of the human 
heart. Then shall folly busy herself to render it scientific, to 
dispute, write, and jeeture bn its principles; and then too, shall 
it no longer be, what it ought, the first of human sciences. 

The obligations existing between science*" and genius, and 
genius and science, are mutual. In v;hat manner, therefore, 
must I act ? Shall I render physiognomy a science, ot shall I 
apply cnly to the eyes, and to the heart, and, occasionally;, 
whLsper to the indolent spectator, lest he should contemn me 
for a fool—“ Look ! Here is something which you under¬ 
stand, only‘recollect there are others who understand still 
more ?” 

I shall conclude this fragment with a parody on the words 
of one, who, among other uncommon qualities with which he 
was endowed, had the gift of discerning spirits; by which he 
could discover, from the appearance alone, whether one whom 
no art could heal, had faith enough to become whole.—“ For 
we know in part, and our extracts and commentaries are in 
part; but when that which is perfect is come, then these frag¬ 
ments shall be done away. As yet, what I >vrite is the stam¬ 
mering of a child; but when I shall becomes man, these will 
appear the fancies and labours of a child. For ppw,we^^e 
the glory of man, through a"' glass, darkly; soon we shall sec 
face to face. Now I know in part, but then shall I know, even 
iW, also, I am known, by him, from whom, and through whom, 
and in whom are all things; to whoni be glory, for ever suid 
ever. * 
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WHrrHEB a more certain, more accurate, more extensive, 
and thereby, a more perfect knowledge of man, be, or be not, 
profitable; whether it bd, or be not, advantageous to gain a 
knowledge of internal qualities from external form and fcatiA’e, 
is a question most deserving of ii\quuy and place among these 
fragments. ^ , 

This may be classed first as a general questidh, whether 
knowledge, its extension and increase, be •of* consequence to 
man ? I imagine* tins question can receive But one answer, 
from all unprejudiced persons. ' ^ • 

Man must be ignorarist of his own nature, and of the nature 
of things in general, as well as^ th4 relation there is between 
human happiness and his powers and passions, the effects of 
which so continually present themselves to his eyes; must 
indeed be prejfldiccd to e.xcessive absurdity, if he does not 
perceive that the proper uke of every pow'er, and the pfoper 
gratification of every passion, is ^ood, profitable, and insepa¬ 
rable from his welfare. * 

As certainly as man is possessed of corporeal strength, and 
a will for the exercise of that strength, so certain is it that 
to exercise strength is necessary. As certain as he has the 
faculties, power, and will, to love, so certain is it that it is. 
necessary he should love. Equally certain is it lhat, if man 
has the faculties, power, and will, to obtain wisdom, that he . 
.should exercise those faculties for the attainment of wisdom. 
How paradoxical are those proofs that science and knowledge 
are detrimental to man, and that a rude state of ignorance is 
to be preferred to all that wisdom can teach ! 

I here dare, ancf find it necessary, to* affirm that physi¬ 
ognomy has at least as many claims of essential advantage as ^ 
are granted by men, in general, to other sciences. 

Further; with how much justice may we not grant prece¬ 
dency to that science which teaches the taowledge of men ? * 
What<object is so important to man as man himself? What 
knowledge can more influence Ws liappiness tlian the know- 
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ledge of himself? This advantageous knowledge is the pecu¬ 
liar province of physiognomy. <• , 

/ Of all the knowledge obtained by man, of all he can learn 
by reasoning on his mind, his heart, his qualities and powere, 
those proofs which are obtained by the r.id of the senses, and 
that knowledge which is founded on experience, has ever been 
^ 1 he "most indisputable, and the most advantageous. ’VV'ho, 
then, among philosophers will not prefer the experimental 
part of j)sychology to all other knowledge * 

Therefore'’has physiognomy the threefold claims of the ad¬ 
vantages arising from knowledge, in general, the knowledge of 
man, in particular, ai?d, especially, of this Ijftter knowlcdgei 
reduced to experiment. ' 

Whoever would, wish perfect conviction of the advantages 
of physi/)gn()iny, let him, biJt for a moment, imagint* that all 
physiognomonical knowledge and sensation were lost to the 
world. 'What confusion, what uncertainty, and absurdity 
igust take place, in millions of Instances, among the actions of 
men! *• How perpetual must be the vexation of the eternal 
uncertainty in all wdiich we shall have to transact w’ith each 
other, and how infinitely would probability, which depends 
upon a multitude of cfircmnstances, more or less distinctly 
perceived, be weakened by this privation ! Frfun how vast a 
number of actions, by which men are honoured and benefited, 
must they then desist! 

Mutual intercourse is the thing of most consequence to 
mankind, who are destined to live in society. The knowledge 
of man is the soul of this intercourse, that which imparts to it 
animation, pleasure and profit. This knowledge is, in some 
degree, inseparable from, because necessary to, all men. And 
how shall wc with greater ease and certainty acquire this 
knowledge than by. the aid of physiognomy^understood in its 
most extensive sense, since, in so many of his actions, he is 
incomprehensible ? 

t Let the physiognomist observe varieties, make minute dis¬ 
tinctions, establish signs, and invent words, to express these 
his remarks; form general, abstract, proi>08itions; exteivl and 
improve phj siognomonical kndwledge, language, and sensation* 
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and thus will the uses and advantages of physiognomy prch 
gfessivel^ Increase. * 

Let any man suppose himself a statesman, a divine, a cour 
tier, a physician, a merchant, friend, father, or husband, and 
he will easily conceive tlfe advantages which he, in ^jis sphere, 
may derive from physiognomonical science. For each of these 
s tationsi a separate treatise of physiognomy might be com- 
pos ed. 

^^len we speak of Ae advantages of physiognomy, we must 
not merely consider that which, in the strictest sense, may be 
termed scientific, or wliat it might scientifiAll^ teacli. Wc 
rather ought t,o consider it as combined with those immediate 
consequences which every endeavour to^ imj»ro*’C j)hysiogiiomv 
vi'ill undoubtedly have, I dican the re’ndering physiognomo¬ 
nical observation and sensation m 9 re vigilant and acute. * 

this physiognomonical sensation is ever combined with 
ajively perception of wliat iS beautiful, and what deformed; 
of wLat is perfecTt and what imperfect, (and where is the able 
writer on physiognomy \rlio will not increase those feelinj^?) 
how important, how extensive, n^ust be the advantages of 
physiognomy! How doeS my heart glow at the supposition 
that so high a sense of the sublime and \)eautiful, so deep an 
ahliorrence of the base and deformed, shall l»o excited; that 
all the channs of virtue shall actuate the man who examines 
litiystognomonically; and that he who, at jiresent, Ijas a sense 
of those charms, shall, then, so powerfully, so delightfully, so 
variously, so Incessantly, be impelled to a still higher improve¬ 
ment of his nature! 

Physiognomy is a source,of the purest, the most exalted 
sen^tTonsf an additional eye,' wherewith to view the nuinifoW 
proofs of 2ivine wis^pm and‘ goodness in the creation, and, 
while thus viewing unspeakable harmony anjj truth, to excite 
n)ore ecstatic love for their adorable Author. Where the dark 
inattentive sight of the inexperienced perceives nothing, there 
thelpractical view of the physiognomist discovers inexhaus¬ 
tible fountains of delight, ervdearing, moral, gnd spiritual. It 
is the only who is acquainted with the least variable, 

most perspicuous, most significant, most eloquent, most beao* 
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tiful of languages; the natural language of moral and Intel* 
lectual genius, of wisdom and virtue. ' He re/'-ds it in the 
coimtenances of those who are unconscious of their own native 
elocution. He can discover virtue, however concealed. With 
secret ecstacy, the philanthropic physiognoipist discerns those 
internal motives, which would, otherwise, be first revealed in 
the world to come. He distinguishes what is permanent in 
the character from what is habitual, and what is habitual, 

t 

from what is accidentaL’ He, therefor^;, w^io reads man in 


.'’v 




this language, reads him most accurately. 

Physlognoin5' unites hearts, and forms the most durable, 
the most divine, friendships; nor can friciidshin discover a 
more solid rock i of foundation than in the fair outlines, the 
noble features, e( certain dountenanc®. 

Physiognomy is the very soul of wisdom, since, beyond all 
expression, it elevates the mutual pleasures of intercourse, and 
whispers to the heart when it is necessary to speak, when to 
.be silent; when to forewarn; when to excite \ when to com 
sole,' and when to reprehend. 

Physiognomy is the tciTor of vice. No sooner should phy- 
siognomonical seasation be awakened into action, than consis- 
torial chambers, cloistbrs, and churches, must become branded 
with excess of hy|)ocritical tyranny, avarice, gluttony, and 
debauchery; which, under the rmisk, and to the shame, of 
religion, have poisoned the welfare of mankind. The esteem, 
reverence, and love, which have hitherto been paid them, by 
the deluded people, would perish like autumnal leaves. The 
world would be taught that to consider such degraded, such 
pitiable forms, as saints, pillars of the church and state, friends 
of men, and teachers of religion, were blasphemy. 

To enumerate all the advantages of physiognomy would 
require a large t-'Oatise—a number of treatises, for the vari¬ 
ous classes of mankind. The most indisputable, though the 
least important, of these its advantages, are those the painter 
acquires ; who, if he be not a physiognomist, is nothing. The 
greatest is that pf forming, conducting, and improving the 
human heart. 1 shall have frequent opportunities.of making 
remarks in confirmation of the truth of what I have advanced. 
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At present. I ^haU -oDly add, in conclusion of this too imperfect 
f ragm ent, what I have been in part already obliged to say, 
t hat th e imp&fect physiognomonical knowledge I have ac¬ 
quired, and my increase of physiognomonical sensation, ha 
daily been to me a source of indescribable profit. Nay, I will 
venture to add, they were to me indispensable, and ttiat I could 
not, possibly, without their aid, have passed through life with 
the same degree of pleasure. 


OF THE DISADVANTAGES OF PHYSIOSNOMY, 

Methinks^ hear some worthy man exclaim, “ Oh thou who 
hast ever hitherto lived ^he friend of religion and virtue, what 
is thy present purpose ? What misjhie^ shall not be wrought 
by this thy physiognftmy ! Wilt thou teach man the unblessed 
art of judging his brother by* the ambiguous expressions of his 
countenance ? there not already sufficient of censorious- 
ncss, scandal, and inspecticai into the failings of others ? Wilt 
thou teach man to read the secrets of the heart, the latent, 
feelings, and the various errors of thought ? 

“ Thou dwellest upon the advantages of the science; sayest 
thou shalt teach men to contemplate the bqputy of virtue, the 
liatefulne&s of vice, and, by these means, make them ^artuons; 
and that thou inspirest us \vith an abhorrence of vice, by 
obliging us to feci its external deformity. And what shall bo 
the consequence ? Shall it not be that for the appearance, 
and not the reality, of goodness, man shall wish to be good ? 
That, vain as he already is, acting from the desire of praise, 
and wishing only to appear wliat he ought detcrminately to 
be, he will yet become more vain, and W'ill court the praise of 
men, not by words afid deeds, alone, but by a^umed looks and 
counterfeited forms? Oughtest thou not ’rather to weaken 
this already too powerful motive fdV human' actions, and to 
strengthen a better ; to turn the eyes inward, to teach actual 
improvement, and silent innocence, instead of inducing him to 
reasoir on the outward, fair, expressions of goodness, or the 
hateful oiies of wickedness ?” 
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This is a heavy accusation, and has great appearance of 
' truth. Yet how easy is defence to me; and how pleasant, 
when my opponent accuses me from motives philanthropy, 
and not of splenetic dispute! 

The charge is twofold. Censoriousness apd vanity. I teach 
men to slander each other, and to befcome hypocrites. 

I will answer these charges separately; nor let it be sup¬ 
posed I have not often, myself, reflected on what they contain 
really objectionable, and felt it in all its force. 

The first relates to the possible abuse of this science. 

No good thing can be liable to abuse, till it first becomes a 
good thing; nor is there any actual "good which is not the 
innocent cause of abuse. Shall we, th&refore, wish that good 
should not exist ? 

All the feeble cottiplamts conceriiing the possible, probable, 
or, if you will, inevitable, injurious efiects, can only be allowed 
a certain weight. Whoever is just will not fix his attention, 
solely, on the weak side of th6 question. He will examine 
both sides; and, when good preponderates, he will be satisfied, 
an^ endeavour, by all means in his power, to evade, or dimi¬ 
nish, the evil. 

Who better can inspire us with this heroic fortitude in favour 
of good, although attended by evil; who better can cure us of 
pusillanimous anxieties, and dread of evil while in the pursuit 
of good, than the great Author and Founder of the noblest 
good 'i Who, notwithstanding his afllctionate love of mankind, 
liis hatred of discord, and love of peace, so openly proclaimed, 

“ I am not come to send peace on the earth, but a sword.” 

He was grieved at every ill effect of his mission, but was 

calm concerning every thing that was in itself good, and pre- 

ponderatcly good in its consequences. I, also, grieve for the 

ill effects of this book; but I, also, will be calm, convinced of 

% 

the great good'which shall be the result. I clearly perceive, 
nor endeavour to conceal from myself, every disadvantage 
which shall, in all probability, occur, at least, for a time, and 
among those who content themselves with a slight taste of 
knowledge, whether human or. divine. I continually keep • 
every defect of the science in view, that I may* e jeVt all my 
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powers to render it as harmless, and as profitable, as possible; 
nor can this prospect of probable abuses, attendant on every 
good. Oh evsry divifle work, induce me to desist; being, as I 
am, at each step, more firmly convinced that I am labouring to 
effect an excellent purpose, and that every man, who reads me 
with attention, and hJs not the corrupt est of hea^s, will rather 
be improved than injured. 

Thus far, generally, and now for a more particular answer 
to the first objection.^ 


1 teach no black’ art; no nostrum, the' secret of which 1 
might hav^ concealed, which is thousand thnes injurious for 
once that it is profitable, the discovery of which is, therefore, ‘ 


so difficult. ' 

I do but teach a science, the most general, the most obvious. 


w'ith which all men are acq^uainted, and state my feelings, ob- 
sen’ations, and their consequences. 

We ought never to forget that the very purport of outwavd 
expression is to teach what passes in the mind, and t&at to 


deprive man of this source of knowledge were to reduce him to 


utter ignoi’ance; that every man is bom with a cerfiain portion 
of physiognomonical sensation, as certainly as that every man. 


who is not deformed, is bora with two ey^s; that all men, in 
their intercourse with each other, form physiognomonical deci¬ 


sions, according as their judgment is more or less clear; that 
it is well known, though physiognomy were never to be reduced 
to science, most men, in proportion a.s they have mingled with • 
the world, derive some profit from their knowledge of mankind. 


even at the first glance; and that the same effects were pro¬ 
duced long before this question was in agitation. Whether, 
therefore, to teach^men to decide with more perspicuity and 


certainty, instead of confusedly; to judge* dearly wdth refined 
sensations, instead of rudely and csToncously, with sensations 
more gross; and, instead of suffering them to wander in the 
dark, and venture abortive and injuriijus judgments, to teach 
tlien 4 physiognomonical experiments, by the rules of pru¬ 
dence and ‘ caution, and the sublime voice of philanthropy, to 
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mistrust, to be diffident, and slow to pronounce, where they 
imagine they discover evil; whether this, I say, can be inju¬ 
rious, I leave the world to determine. * 

I here openly and loudly proclaim, that whoever disregards 
all my warnings, disregards the proofs and' examples I give, 
by which he may preserve himself from error; whoever is 
deaf to the voice of philanthropy, and, like a madman With a 
naked sword, rushes headlong to assassinate his brother's good 
name, the evil must be upon his head. When his wickedness 
shall apperr, and he shall be punished’^for’ his unpardonable 
offences against his brother, my soul shall not be polluted by 
his sin. 

*■ ‘ ' 

I believe I may venture«to affirm very few persons wiH, in 
consequence of this work, begin to judge ill of others who had 
not before been ^ilty of the practice. * ' 

“ This Jew has not the smallest respect for the legislature, 
or his superiors; he scourges the people, whq have done him 
no ipjurj’, with whips; he goes to ban^uetings, wherever he is 
invited, and makes merry; he is a very mischief maker; and 
lately he said to his compaiiions, / am not come to send peace, 

hut a sword." -What a judgment is here, from a partial 

view of the actions of Christ! But view his physiognomy, not 
as he has been depicted by Raphael, the greatest of painters, 
but by Holbein only, and if )'ou have the smallest physiogno- 
monical sensation, oh! with what certainty of conviction, will 
you immediately pronounce a judgment entirely the reverse! 
You will find that these very accusations, strong as they seem 
in selection, are accordant to his great character, and worthy 
the Saviour of the world. 

Let us but well consider how much physiognomy discovers 
to the skilful eye, with what loud-tongued certainty it speaks, 
how perfect a picture it gives of him who stands open to its 
inspection, and we, most ’nssuredly, shall not have more, but 
less to fear, from its decisions, when the science shall have the 
good fortune to become more general, and shall liave taught 
■uperioT accuracy Co the feelings of men. 
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11 . 

The secoirf objection to physiognomy is that “it rendera 
men vain, and teaches them to assume a plausible appear¬ 
ance."—When,thou didst urge this, how great was the im¬ 
pression thy words made upon my heart; and ho^f afflicted am 
I to be obliged to answer thee, that this thy objection is ^ap¬ 
plicable only to an ideal, and innocent, and not an actual, and 
wicked world. 

The men then \touldst reform are not children, who are 
good, and know not that they are so; but men, wlio must from 
experience, Icam to‘distinguish between good and evil; men, 
who, to beca)me perl'ect, must necjessarily be taught their ovvn 
noxious, and consequently their own beneficent qualities. Let, 
the desire of' obtaining 3 .ppr 0 batidn from tlie good 
act in concert with the impulse* to goodness. Let this be the 
ladder; or, if you floase. the cintch to support tottering 
virtue. Suffer men to feel that God has ever brapded vice 
with defonnity, and adorned virtue with inimitable beauty. 
Allow man to rejoice When he perceives that his countenance 
improves in proportion as his lie.*^rt is ennobled. Infonn him 
only, that to be good from vain motives, is not actual good¬ 
ness, but vanity; that the ornaments of vanity will Over be 
inferior and ignoble ; and that the dignified mien of virtue 
never can be truly attained, but by the actual possession of 
virtue, unsullied by the leaven of vanity. 

Beholdest thou some weeping youth, who has strayed from 
the paths of virtue, who, in liis glass, reads his own degrada¬ 
tion, or reads it in the mournful eye of a tender, a discerning, 
a physiognomonical friend; a youth who has studied the worth 
of human nature in the finest forms of the greatest masters.— 
Suffer his tears tOnflow—emulation is roused; and he hence¬ 
forth determines to become a more worthy ornament of God's 
beauteous a'eation than he has hitherto been. 
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ON THE EASE OF STUDYING PHYSIOGNQMY. 

To leam the lowest, the least difficult of sciences, at first 
appears an arduous undertaking, when taughf by words or 
books, and not reduced to actual practice. tVhat numerous 
dangers and difficulties might be objected against all the daily 
enterjiriscs of men, were it not undeniable that they are 
performed with facility! How might not (.the possibility of 
making a wateh, and still more a watch worn in a ring, or of 
sailing over the vast ocean, and of numberless other arts and 
inventions be disputed, did we not behold them constantly 
practised ! How many arguments might be urged against the 
practice of physic ! And™ though some of them may bo unan> 
swerable, how many are the i cverse ! 

V We must not too hastily decide on tjjje possible ease, or 
difficulty t)f any subject, which we have not yet examined. 
The simplest may abound with difficulties to him who has not 
made faoqucnt experiments, and, by fi oquent experiments, the 
most difficult may become easy.'? This, I shall be answered, 
is the commonest of common place. Yet, on this depends 
the proof of the facility of the study of physiognomy, and 
of the iiitolcT'ant folly of those who w^ould rather contest the 
possibility of a science than profit by its reality. 

“ Perhaps you have not examined it yourself, therefore can 
say nothing on the subject.”—I have examined, and can cer¬ 
tainly say something. I own, I scarcely can ascribe to myself 
one of the numerous qualities which I hold necessary to the 
physiognomist. I am short-sighted, have little time, patience, 
or skill in drawing; ha\e but a small knowledge of the world; 
am of a profession, wliich, notwithstanding all the opportu¬ 
nities it may give me of obtaining a knowledge of mankind, yet 
renders it impossible' for me to make physiognomy my only 
study; I want anatdmical knowledge, copiousness and accuracy 
of language, which only can be obtained by continually reading 
the best writers, epic and dramatic, of all nations and ages. 
How great are these '^disadvantages! ” Yet is there scarcely a 
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day in^hicli I do not add to, or confurm my former physiog- 
nomonical remarks. , 

Whoever j^ossesses the slightest capacity for, and has once 
acquired the habit of, observation and comparison, should he 
even be more deficient in requisites than I am, and should he 
see himself daily and incessantly surrounded by Hosts of diffi¬ 
culties, will yet certainly be able to make a progress. 

We have men constantly before us. In the very smallest 
towns there is a continual influx and reflux of persons, of 
various and oppbsite characters. Among theses many are 
known to us without consulting physiognoijiy^ and that they 
are patient, orcholerip, credulous, or suspi 5 iou% wise, or foolish, 
of moderate,’ or weak capacity, we are convinced past con¬ 
tradiction. Their countenances arp as widely various as their 
•characters^ and these varieties of countenance may each be as 
accurately diawn aS' their varieties of character may be de¬ 
scribed. “• 

* 

We have daily intercourse with men; their interest and 
ours are connected. Be* their dissimulation what it may, 
passion will, frequently, for a moment, snatch off the ma.sk, 
and give us a glance, or at least? a side view, of their true 
form. . ' 


Shall nature bestow on man the eye and, ear, and yet have 
made her language so difficult, or so entirely unintelligible ? ' 
And not the eye and ear, alone; but feeling, nerves, internal 
sensations; and yet have rendered the language of the super¬ 
ficies so confused, so obscure! She who has adapted sound to 
the ear, and the ear to sound ; she who has created light for 
the eye, and the eye for light; she W'ho has taught man, so 
soon, to speak, and to understand speech ; shall she have im¬ 
parted innumerable traits and marks of secret inclinations, 
powers, and passionS, accompanied by perception, sensation, 
and an impulse to interpret them to his advantage; and, after 
bestowing such sti’ong incitements, lhall she have denied him 
the possibility of quenching this his thirst of knowledge; she 
who has given him penetration to discover sciences still more 
profotnd, though of much iflferior utility; who has taught him 
to trace out the paths, and measure the curves, of comets; 
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who has put a telescope into his hand, that he may viW the 
satellites of planets, and has endowed hinb with tjje capability 
of calculating their eclipses, through revolving ages; shall so 
kind a mother have denied her children, her truth-seeking 
pupils, her n^ile philanthropic offspring,.who are so willing to 
admire, and rejoice in, tlje majesty of the Most High, viewing 
man his master-piece, the power of reading the ever present, 
ever open, book of the human countenance of reading man, 
the most beautiful of all her works, the, compendium of all 
things, the mirror of the Deity ? 

Canst thou, mhn''of a sound understanding, believe this can 
be so ? Canst thou credit such accusatiotis against the most 
'affectionate of mothers I .Shall so much knowledge, with which 
thou mayest dispense, he Destowed upon thep ; and shalt thou 
have been denied that which is of most importance! 

Awake, view man in all his infinite forms. Look, for thou 
mayest eternally learn; shake off thy sloth, and behold. 
ditate on its importance. Take resolution to thyself, and the 
most ftifficult shall become easy. , 

Awake to the conviction of the necessity of the knowledge 
of man, apd be persuaded that this knowledge may be ac¬ 
quired , so shall recurring examples, and increasing industry, 
smooth the path of'knowledge. 

The grand secret of simplifying science consists in analyz¬ 
ing, in beginning with what is easy, and proceeding progres¬ 
sively. By this method, miracles will at length be wrought. 
The mountain of knowledge must be climbed step by step. 

Which of the sciences, surrounded as they all are with dif¬ 
ficulties, has not been highly improved by reciurlng observa¬ 
tion, reflection, and industry I 

When I come to speak of the method in which physiognomy 
ought, probably, to'be studied, the intelligent reader will be 
able to decide whether improvement in this science be so dif¬ 
ficult, and impossible, as so many, from such opposite reasons, 
have pretended. 
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, O^THE DIFFICULTIES OF PHYSIOGNOMY, 

This fragment ought to be one of the longest in the whole 
work, although it will be one of the shortest. Not the most 
copious volume woul3 be sufficient to propound^ and obviate, 
all the numberless objections with which physiognomy is. sur¬ 
rounded. 

All the objections, brought against it, and certainly all are 
not brought whicH might be, some of which aj-e true, and 
many false, concur, at least, in proving the general conviction 
of the difficulties wlxich attend this inguiryj-into the effects of 
nature. <• , 

I do not believe that all the adversaries of physiognomy can 
conjure up so many difficulties as .will soon present themselves 
to the philosophical physiognofliist himself. A thousahd times 
have I been dismayed at their number and variety, and almost 
persuaded to desist from all further inquiry. I was, however, 
continually encouraged ^d confirmed, in my pursuits, b^ thOse 
certain, undeniable, proofs I bad collected, and by tljousands 
of examples, which no single fact could destroy. These gave 
me fortitude, and determined me to,vanquish a^jart of my 
difficulties, and calmly to leave those wliich 1 found’ uncon¬ 
querable, until some future opportunity might afford me the 
means of reconciling so many a 2 )parent conti’adictions. 

There is a peculiar circumstance attending the starting of 
difficulties. There are some who possess the j)articular gift of 
discovering and inventing difficulties, without number or limits,’ 
on the most common and easy subjects. I could cite many 
.such persons who possess this gift in a very extraordinary 
degree. Their character is very remarkable, and determinate. 
In other respects -they are excellent people. They may be the 
Balt, but cannot be the food, of society. I- admire their talents, 
yet should not wish for their friendship, were it possible they 
should desire mine. I shall be pardoned this short digression. 

now return to the difficulties of ph}’«iognomy; and, innumerj 
aBSlS^os they are, I sliall ’be brief, becausd it not being my in¬ 
tention to cite them all in this place, the most important will 
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occasional]}' be noticed, and answered, in the coun^ of the 
work. Scarcely a fragment will be written in which the author 
and reader will not have occasion to remark difficulties. Many 
of these difficulties will be noticed in the fragment, which 
treats on the character of the physiognomist, (p. 62). I have 
an additional motive to be brief, which is, tliat most of these 
difficulties are included in— 

The indescribable minuteness of innumerable traits of cha¬ 
racter—or the impossibility of seizing, expressing, and analyzing 
certain sensations and observations. 

Nothing can be more certain than that, the smallest shades, 
which are scarcely discernible to an inexperienced eye, fre- 
- qncntly denote total opposition of character. Almost every 
succeeding page \k'ill afford opportunity of making this remark. 
How wonderfully may the expression of countenance and cha¬ 
racter be altered by a small inflexion or diminishing, lengthen¬ 
ing or sharpening, even though but, of a hair’s breadth ! Who- 
eyer wishes for immediate conviction of this tniAh, need but be 
at th® trouble to take five or six shades of the same counte¬ 
nance, with all j)Ossiblc accuracy, and afterwards, as carefully 
reduce and compare them to‘each othgr. 

How difficult, how impossible, must this variety of the same 
countenance, even in the most accurate of the arts of imita¬ 
tion, render precision ! And the importance of precision to 
.physiognomy has, by numerous reasons, before been proved. 

How often does it happen that the seat of character is so 
hidden, so enveloped, so masked, that it can only be caught in 
certain, and, perhaps, uncommon positions of the countenance, 
which will again be changed, and the signs all disappear, before 
they have made any durable impression! Or, supposing the 
impression made, these distinguishing traits may be so dif- 
fictilt to seize, tluit 'it shall be impossible to paint, much less 
to engrave, or describe them by language. 

This may likewise happen to the most fixed, determinate, 
and decisive marks. Numberless of these can neither be de¬ 
scribed nor imitated. How many, even, are not to be retained 
by the imagination! How many, that are rather felC than 
seen! Who shall describe, who delineate, the cheei-ing, the 
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enlightelSing ray; who the look of love; who the soft bemg- 
nant vJbratten of the benevolent eye; who the twilight, and 
the day, of hope; who the internal strong efforts of a mind, 
wrapt in gentleness and humility, to effect good, to fliminigh 
evil, and to increase* present and eternal happipess; who all 
the secret impulses and powers, collected in the aspect of the 
defcader, or enemy, of truth ; of the bold friend, or the subtle 
foe, of wisdom ; who,“ the poet’s eye, in a fine phrenzy rolling, 
glancing from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven, wlulo 
imagination bodies forth the forms of things unknownwho 
shall all this delineate, or describe ? Can (^arcoal paint fire, 
chalk light, or can “colours live apd breathe ’ 

It is with physiognomy as with pll other objects of taste* 
literal, or figurative, of sense, or’ of spirit. * We can feel, but 
cannot explain. The essence* of every organized body is, in 
itself, an invisible power. , It is mind. Without this iucora- 
prehensible principle of life, there is neither intelligence, ac¬ 
tion, nor power. “The world seoth not, knoweth not, the 
spirit.” Oh ! how pbtent is this truth, whether in declama¬ 
tion it be expressed with insipjdity or enthusiasm, from the 
Holy Si)irit, that in fierson inspired^ the apostles and evan¬ 
gelists of the Lord, to the spirit of the most insignificant 
being! The world secth it not, and knowctii it not. This is 
the most general ])roposition possible. The herd satiate them¬ 
selves with words without meaning, externals without povvef, 
body without mind, and figure without essence. Overlooked 
as it has been by mere literal readers, who are incapable of 
exalting themselves to the great general sense of the word of 
God, and who have applied the text to some few particular 
cases, though it he the key to nature and revelation, though it 
be itself the revelation of revelation, the very soul of know¬ 
ledge, and the secret of secrets. “ It is the* spirit that maketh 
alive, the flesh profiteth nothing.” * 

Since likewise, (which who w'ill or can deny 1) since all flesh 
is valued according to the spirit within; since it is the spirij 
of which the physiognomist is in seArch, endeavouring to 
discover,* portray, and describe, j how difficult must it he for 
him to delineate, by words or images, the best, most volatile. 
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and spiritual pax*t, to those who liave neither eyes cars! 
AVords and images are but a still grosser kind ^ flfsh and 
spirit. 

What I have hero said can onlv be instructive and intelli- 
giblo to a few readoi-s, but those few will find much in tliia 
passage \vhoi*con to meditate. « 

Let us proceed. 

How many thousand accidents, gi'cat and small, physical and 
moral ; how many secret incidents, altertitions, passions; how 
often nili dies.s, position, light and shade, and innumerable 
discordant circumstances, .show the countenance so disadvan- 
tageously, or, to speak ..more properly, betray the physiognomist 
into a false judgment, on the true qualities of the countenance 
and character ! How easily,may those, occasion him to over¬ 
look the essential traits of ^character, and form his judgment 
on what is wholly accidental! 

“ The wisest man, when languid^ will look like a fool,” says 
Ziinmcrrnann ; and he may be right, if his observation extends 
no further than the Actual state of l^e muscular parts of the 
countenance. 

To cite one very common instance, out of a hundred, how 
surprisingl't^ may the small j)ox, during life, disfigure the coun¬ 
tenance ! II ow may it destroy, confuse or render the most 
decisive traits imperceptible! 

I shall not here enumerate the difficulties which the most 

I 

accurate observer has to encounter in dissimulation ; I j^prhaps 
may notice these in a separate fragment. 

There is one circumstance, howcvei-, which I must not omit 
to mention. 

The best, the greatest, the most philosophical physiognomist 
is still but man ; I do not here allude to those general errors 
from which he caimot bo exempt; but that he is a prejudiced 
man, and that it is Accessary he should be as unorejudiced a.^ 
God himself. 

^ r 

How seldom can he avoid viewing all objects through the 
emedium of his own iflclinations or aversions, and judging 
accordingly ! Obscure recollections bf pleasure or displeSisUre, 
wliich this or that countenance have by various incidents im- 
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pi«sse9i(i,Hpon Ills mind, impressions left on his memory, by 
SOTie qbj^ of Iov« or hatred—^how easily, nay, necessarily, 
must these influence his judgment! Hence, how many diffi¬ 
culties must arise to physiognomy, so long as physiognomy 
shall continue “to be the study of men and not of angels! 

We will therefore grant the opposer of physfognomy all he 
can ^ask, although we do not live without hope that ihany 
of the difficulties shall be resolved, which, at first, appeared to 
tjie reader, and thp huthor, inexplicable. 

Yet how should I conclude this fragment without unbur¬ 
dening my heart of, an oppressive weight, something of which, 
perhaps, I have before given the readev to ufederstand— 

That is,’ that “ many w'cak ai/d unphilosophical miucls, who 
never during lifq have.made, nor^vdr will make, a deep obser¬ 
vation, ihay be induced, from reading my writings, to, imagine, 
themselves physiognomists.” 

“ Hc’that hath ears to hear let him hear.” 

As soon might ye become physiognomists by reading ir.y 
book, read and pore, hawvevcr industriously you please^ as you 
would become great painters, by cojiying the drawings of 
Preysler, or reading the worlvfe of Hagedorn, or Frosnoy; 
gi’oat pli 3 'sicians, by studying Boerham'e ; or great .statc.smen, 
by learning Grotius, Puffendorf, and Monte,sqiiieu, by rote. 


OF THE R.\RnT OF THE SPIRIT OF PH^SIOGNO- 

MOiNTCAL OBSERVATION. 


the fragment, (p. SI), w'e have noticed how general, yet 
obscure and indeterminate, physiognomonical sensation is : in 
this we shall speak of the rarity o( the true spirit of physiog- 
nbnionical observation. As few are the persons who can think 
physiognomonically, as those who can febl physiognonionically 
are numerous. 

Nothing can appear more easy than to observe, yet nothing 
js^more uncommon, observe I m’can to consider a subje^ 
in aij its various parts: *first to consider each part separately, 
an<h lifterwards, to examine its analogy’wdth contiguous or 
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other possible objects; to conceive and retain 
perties which delineate, define, and constitute 
the thing under consideration; to have clear ideas of these 
properties, individually and collectively, as contributing to 
form a whole, so as not to confound them with other proper¬ 
ties, or things, however great the resemblance. 

We need only attend to the different judgments of a number 
of men, concerning the same, portrait, to be convinced of the 
general want of a spirit of accurate obsei^'ation : nor has any 
thing so effS'ctually, so unexpectedly convinced me, of the ex 
treme rarity of the'true spirit of observation, even among men 
of genius, in famed, and fame-worthy observer’s, in far greater 
'physiognomists than I can ever hope to becomenothing, 1 
say, has so perfectly convintcd me of the rarity of this spirit^ 
^ the confounding of widely different portraits and characters, 
which, notwithstanding their difference, have been mistaken 
for the same. To make erroneous remarks is a verj' common 
thing; and, probably, has often befell myself. '’This all tends 
to pr(?v'e how uncommon an accurafti spirit of observation is, 
and how often it forsakes even those who have been most 
assiduous in observing. 

I .shudder when I rdmembor the supposed likenesses which 
are found between ODrtain portraits and shades, and the livuig 
originals. How many men suppose each caricature a true 
portrait, or, probably, sometimes, take it for an ideal! * In 
such judgments 1 perceive a most perfect analogy to the judg¬ 
ments of the most common observers on character. Each 
slander, in which there is but a shade of truth, is as usually 
suppo.sed to be the full and exact truth, as are so many 
thousand wretched portraits sopi)Osed to be real and exact 
likenesses. 

Hence originate laany pitiable physiognomonical decisions; 
hence are deduced so many apparently well-founded objections 
against physiognomy, objections that, in reality, are false. 

j • By Caricature, Ihe Author appears to mean nothing more than an 
imperfect drawing, and'by Ideal, sometimci* perfect beauty, somejyiic^tt a 
fancy piece. ITnwe words occur so frequently, that they mubt intdtably 
be often retained in the translation. T. 
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that likeness which is unlike, because we are not 
accustome’^ to observation sufficiently acute. 

I cannot sufficiently caution physiognomists against haste 
and erroneous comparisons and suppositions; or to wait till 
they are well convinced that they have not imagined two 
different countenances to resfemble each other, or men which 
are vinlike to be the same. 

I shall, therefore, take every opportunity in this work, to 
render the reader attentive to the smallest, scarcely discemi- 
ble, variations of certain countenances and traits, which, on a 
first view, might appear to be alike. ' ' 


ADDITTO'NS. 

9 

PLATE V. 


ANSO.V. 


Fig. 1, 2.— 'Alike as these heads may appear to an inex¬ 
perienced eye, liow ^i^ihrent are they to an observor! A 
countenance so noble as that of Anson can never be entirely 
rendered mean, or wholly unres^mbling.—"Whi^iat had once 
beheld Anson, alive or well painted. Would, ><T^\ievvhig these 
caricatures, exclaim Anson !—Yet, on the contrary, how few 
would pronounce—Not Anson!—How few will be able accu¬ 
rately to perceive and define the very essential differences 
between these faces ! The observer will sec wliere the unob¬ 
servant are blind; and while the latter are dumb, will pronounce 
the forehead of 2 is more thoughtful and profound than that 
of 1—1 forms no such deep consistent plans as 2—The eye¬ 
brows of 1 are more finn and closely knit than those of 2.— 
So likewise is the pye of 1; but that of 2 is more open and 
serene. The nose of 2 is something more^compact, and, there¬ 
fore, more judicious, than 1 ; the mouth of 1 is awry, and 
somewhat small; the chin of 2 is likewise more manly and 
noble than of 1. 

Fig. 3 to 6.—Four caricature profilesj of broken Greciaii 
bustgi^jjl, to many hasty observers, though they should not be 
wholly^ destitute of physiognomunical sensation, seem nearly 
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alike in signification ; yet are they essentially difkrejfiSf^'The 
nose excepted, Fig. 3, has nothing in common wi^i the rest; 
the manly closing and firmness of the mouth, as nttle permits 
the physiognomonical observer to class this countenance wnth 
the others, as would the serious aspect, the arching and 
motion of tlia forehead, and it:^ descent to the nose. Let any 
one- further consider this descent of the forehead to the nose ; 
afterwards the nose itself, and the eye, in 4, 5, and 6. Let him 
compare them, and the scientific physiognomist will dcvelope 
characters ahnost opposite. In the nose of 5, he will perceive 


more taste and,uiplerstanding than in the rest; the wliole 
under part of the countenance, the general, traits of volui)- 


,tuousness excepted, is, in each of them, different. 6 is the 


most sensual and effeminate of the whole, although it iS de¬ 
prived of much of its grace by the ill-drawn niouth. 

Fig. V, 8.—Two drawings of the same jwofile: the difference 
between them is to tlie obscrNcr remarkable. Fig. 8 will appear 
to him, from the forehead, nose, and eyebrows, all of which are 
close, firm and sharp, as betokening acute penetration and 
deep thought. Fig. 7, will be found more cheerful. In both 
he will perceive the traits of mind and genius. 

Fig. 9, i^:\AvQ two shades of the same countenance, 
which, however^hear a greater rc.semblanco than different 


.shades usually do. Many would declai-e them very like each 
other. Yet how many vaideties may not be disco\'ered by the 
accurate observer! The mouth, in 9, by the e.a.sy unconstrained 


manner in which it is closed, bespeaks a calm, jdacid, settled, 
effeminate mind. In 10, on the contrary, if not a character 
directly the i-evcrse, es.sentially different, by the negligent 
droj)ping of the under lip. How few will be able to discover, 
before they are told, in the scarcely visible sharpening of the 
bone above the eye, of 10, the extreme pcilbtration it denotes! 

Fig. 11,12.—Ho\Wer similar those two shades of the same 


person may appear; to the physiognomist, that is, to a rare 
and accurate observer, they are not so. In the forehead, the 
Jjones above the eye, and the descent to the nose, in 12, there 
is something more of understanding than in the same partem 
11, although the difference is scarcely that of a hair’?Weadth. 
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How few will find in the bending and point of the nose of 12, 
a quicker perception of sensual beauty; and superior under 
standing in 11! Yet this does not escape the physiognomist, 
to whom, likewise, the mouth, in 12, betokens firm powers. 
The descent of the under lip, at the comer, of 11, is, by a 
hair’s breadth, nlore pure and /loble, than 12. 


PLATE VI. 

. Fig. 1 to S.-pHave, to the unpractised, much resemblance, 
yet some of them have differences too vast to be' imagined on 
a first view. The hasty observer will find Soide dissimilar, and 
the accuratje all.* * ' 

1, Is benevolent. The forehead pd nose betoken under-* 
standing, but irresolution. 2, The caricature of an aImo«Jt 
sublime countenance. The lea^t experienced connoisseur will 
find much to approve. By an error infinitely small, infinitely 
much is lost. Had the iqiper part of the forehead been a 
iittle more eo'mpact, more vigorously drawn, the acute ob¬ 
server could not thcarliave perceived tokens of imtecility, 
which are now to him so visible, though so difficult to explain. 
8, All will discover, in-'this, goodne.ss tinged weakness. 
But that the marks of weakness are chiefly sought in the 
arching of the forehead, and the outlines of the chin, is only 
perceptible to the intuition of experience.* 4, The nose speaks 
taste and knowledge, the eye penetration. None but the 
j)hyslognoniist will remark dulness, and thoughtless haste, in 
the forehead and mouth. 5, Is, to general sensation, the pro . 
file of a benev'dent, but weak and ordinary man. ’The seat 
of weakness will be seen, by the physiognomist, in the fore¬ 
head, eye, and mouth. 6, Inanimate thoughtlessness will be 
universally perceived in this countenance. The experienced 
only will discover the peculiar insipidity c^’^he mouth. - 
Imbecility is the character common to Fig. 7 to 12. Yet 
how .various are the modifications, definable only by the phy¬ 


siognomist ! And how little is explained by the general term 
imbecility, concerning he^s so different! • 7, Has a noble nose,* 

, 

• D«r Gcubte intuitifi 
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mth aa almost common forenead. Were the back part of the 
eye less projecting, it would be much wiser. 8, Is more bene¬ 
volent and noble, more intelligent in the utider part^'^ and more 
weak in the upper. 9, Inanity with a mixture of contempt. 
10, The nose excepted, vacant and more perverse than all the 
other five. 11, The under half not vulg&r, but the full fore- 
head denotes imbecility. In the mouth, only, are taste and 
understanding united. 12, A nose like this, which speaks a 
person of discernment, does net correspond with so foolish a 
countenance. 

Fig. 13 toll?.—Four additional profiles, in the Grecian style, 
a few remarks on which may show the inquiring reader how 
minute are traits which have great signification; an^ how dif¬ 
ficult it is, to the inexperienced eye, not to confound things in 
themselves very dissimilar. 13, 14, Have a great resemblance 
to each other; as likewise have 15, 16. Physiognomonical 
sensation would generally pronounce them to be four sisters. 
The forehead of 14 will be found to possess a small superior 
degree of delicacy over that of 13; the forehcau of 15 much 
inferior io 14, and the forehead of 16 atnl inferior to 15. The 
ph}8iognomist will read more of affection in 16 than 15, and 
something lesEjjOf delicacy ; and more Of voluptuousness in 15 
than in 16. 

The converse of the proposition we have hitherto maintained 
Avill, in certain countenances, be true. The observer will per¬ 
ceive similaritv in a hundred countenances which, to the inex- 
perienced, appear entirely dissimilar. 


THE PHYSIOGNOMIST. 

All men have talents for all things, yet we may safely 
maintain very few ha^^ the determinate and essential talents. 

AH men have talents for^ drawing. They can all learn to 
write, well or ill. Yet not an excellent draughtsman will be 
produced in ten thousand. The same may be afiirmed of elo¬ 
quence, poetry, and physiognomy. /' , 

All men, who have eyes and ears, have talents tOv^et;jme 
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phystognonusts. Yet, not one in ten thousand can become an 
excellent phpiognomist. * 

It may therefore of use to sketch the character of the 
true physiognomist, that those who are deficient in the requi- 
• site talents may be deterred from the study of physiognomy. 
The pretended physiognomist-, with a foolish head, and a wicked 
heart, is certainly one of the mdst contemptible and mischiev¬ 
ous creatures that crawls on God’s earth. 

No one whose person is not well formed can become a good 
ph 3 %iognomist. Tho handsomest painters were the greatest 
pa inter s. Reubens, Vandyke, and Raphael, posseting tliree 
gradations of beauty, possessed three gradatlonk of the genius 
of painting., The physiognomists of grfeates? sjTnmetry are 
the best: as the most virtuous best detennine on virtue, 
and the just on justice, so can the most handsome eoun- 
tcnances on the gopdness, beauty? and noble traits of the 
human countenance; and, consequently, on its defects and 
ignoble properties. The scarcity of human beauty is a certain 
reason why physiognomy is so much decried, and finds so, 
many opponents. * 

No one, therefore, ought to enter the sanctuaiy of physi- 
•ognomy who has a debased mincf, an ill-formed iprehead, a 
blinking eye, or a distorted mouth. “ The ligif^f tha body 
is the eye; if, therefore, thine eye be singldfthy whole body 
shall be full of light; but if thine eye be evil thy whole body 
shall be full of darkness: if, therefore, tliat light that is in thee . 
be darkness, how great is that darkness 

Any one who would become a physiognomist cannot meditate 
too much on this text. 

Oh! single eye, that beholdest all things as they are, seest 
nothing falsely, with glance oblique, nothing overlookest—Oh ! 
most perfect image of reason and wisdom—why do I say 
image ? Thou that art reason and wisdom ^themselves; with¬ 
out thy resplendent light would all tl^at appei^ins to physiog¬ 
nomy become dark! 

Whoever does not, at the first aspect of any man, feel a 
cett^ emotion of affectioi^ or dislike, attraction or repulsion, 
never caN Hcome a physdognomist.^ 
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Whoever studies art more than nature, and prefers what 
the painters call manner to truth of drawing; .whoever does 
not feel himself moved almost to tears, at beholding the ancient 
ideal beauty, and the present depravity of men and imitative 
art; whoever views antique gems, and does not discover 
enlarged intelligence in Cicero; entei^rising resolution In 
Caesar; profound thought in ' Solon; invincible fortitude in 
Brutus; in Plato godlike wisdom; or, in modem medals, the 
height of human sagacity in Montesquieu; in Haller the 
energetic contemplative look, and most* refned taste; the 
deep reasoner in Locke; and the witty satirist in Voltaire, 
even at the first glance, never can become a physiognomist. 

Whoever does not dwell with fixed rapture on tjhe aspect ol 
benevolence in action, i^upposing itself imobserved; whoever 
remains unmoved by the vojte of innocence; >• the guileless look 
of inviblated chastity: the mother contemplating her beau¬ 
teous sleeping infant; the warm pressure of the ^nd of a 
friend, or his eye swimming m teals; whoever can lightly tear 
himself from scenes like these, and turn them to ridicule, 
might*^ much easier commit the crime%T parricide than become 
a physiognomist. 

What required of the physiognomist ? What should . 

his inclination^talents, qualities, and capabilities be ? 

His first of requibites. as has, in part, already been remarked, 
should be a body well proportioned, and finely organized: acen- 
‘racy of sen^tion, capable of receiving the most minute out¬ 
ward impressions, and easily transmitting them faithfully to 
memory; or, as I ought rather to say, impressing them upon 
the imagination, ^nd the fibres of the brain. His eye, in par¬ 
ticular, must be excellent, clear, acute, rapid, and firm. 

Precision in observation is the very soul of physiognomy. 
The physiognomist must possess a most delicate, swift, certain, 
most extensive Sp^it of observation. To observe is to he 
attentive, so as tp fix the,mind on a particular object, which 
it selects, or may select, for consideration, from a number of 
surrounding objects. To be attentive is to consider some one 
particular object, exclusively of all qthers, and to analyze, con¬ 
sequently, to distinguish, its peculiarities. To obsc]^ to be 
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attentive, to distinguish what is similar, what dissimilar, to 
discover proportion, and disproportion, is the office of the 
understamding. * 

Without an accurate, superior, and extended unders tandin gs 
the physiognomist will neither be able rightly to observe nor 
to compare and class Ris observ'ations; much less, to draw the 
necessary conclusions. Physiognomy is the highest exerpise 
of the' understanding, the logic of corjjoreal varieties. 

The true physiognomist unites' to the clearest and profound- 
esi, understandir^ tifle most lively, strong, conlprehensi^'e ima¬ 
gination, and a fine and rapid wit. Imagination is necessary 
to impress the traits with exactnes.s, so that they may be 
renewed at pleasure; and to range the pictures in the mind 
as perfectly as if they still wore visible, and with all possible ’ 

, order. ■■ ’ 

Wit * is indisj/ensable to thr [diysiognomist, that he may 
easily por.ceive the resemblances that exist between objects. 
Thus, for example, be sees a bead or forehead possessed of 
certain characteristic niarks. I’hese marks present themselves 
to his imagination, am/wlt discovers to what they are similar. , 
Hence greater precision, ccrtai\jty, and exj)rcssion, are im¬ 
parted to his images. Tie must have the of uniting 

the approximation of each trait., that he lenia^i^ivs ; ajid* by the 
aid of wit, to define the degrees of this apjA’o.vimalion. 'With¬ 
out wit, highly improved by experience, it will bo impossible 
for him to impart his observations with porspjeuitv. Wit- 
alone creates the jdiysiognomonlcal language; a language, at 
present, so unspeakably poor. , No one avIio is not inexhaustibly ■ 
copious in language can become a pli 3 siognomist; and the • 
liighest possible copiousness is poor, comparatively with the 
wants of physiognomy. All that language can express, the 
jihysiognomist must' be able to express. He must be the 
creator of a new language, which must bc5 ct[ually precise and 
alluring, natural and intelligible. » , 

All the productions of art, taste, and mind ; all vocabula- 

* "Wit is here used in a less discriniinatingf/and therefore a much more , 
^neral sense, than is usually appropriated to ill the English language. 

I P • 
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rics of all nations, all the kingdoms of nature, must obey Iuh 
command, must supply his necessities. 

The art of drawing is indispensable, if lie would he precise 
in his definitions, and accurate in his decisions. Drawing is 
the first, most natural, and most unequivocal language of 
physiognomy; the best aid of the imagination, .the only means 
of preserving and communicating numberless peculi^pes^^ 
shades, and expressions, which are not by words, or any other 
mode, to be described. The physiognomist who cannot ‘draw 
readily, accurately, and characteristically, will be unable to 
make, much, less to retain, or communicate, Innumerable ob- 
serAjitions. 

• 1 

Anatomy is inJispensable to liim ; as also }.s physiology, or 
the science of the human hodv, in liealtli: not onlv that he 
may be able to remark af.y disproportion, as well in the solid 
as the muscular parts, *but that he may likewise be enpalde of 
naming these parts in his ]>lfyslognomonfcal language. He 
must further be accurately acquainted with the lempcfaments 
of the human body. Not only its different colours and ap¬ 
pearances, occasioned by the mixture of the blood, but also 
the constituent parts of the blood itself, and their different 
proportions. Still more especially must be understood the 
external sy^^fpsoms of the constitution, relative to the nervous 
system,"for on tni' more depends than even on the knowledge 
of the blood. 

IIow pi-ofound an adept ought he to he in the knowledge 
of the liumaE heart, and the manner^ of the world! \v 
thoroughly ought he to inspect, to feel himself! That most 
■<jssontial, vet most difficult of all knowledge, f 6 tlie physioffno- 
'.mist, ought to be possessed by him m all possible perfection. 
Tn proportion only as he knows himself will he be enabled to 
know others. 

Not only is this self-knowledge, this studying of man, by the 
study of his own heifi-t, with the genealogy and consanguinity 
of inclinations ani passions, their various symptoms and 
changes, necessary to the pliysiognoniist, for the foregoing 
.causes, but also for an additional reason. 

“ The peculiar shAdcs” (I here cite the words of one of the 
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critics on ray first essay)—“ the peculiar shades of feeling, 
which most affect the obser\’er of any object, frequently have 
relatioa to his own mind, and will be soonest remarked by him 
in proportion as they symipathize with his own powers. They 
will affect him.tnost, accOT^ to the manner in which ReTs 

accustomed to ’sun'ey the physical and moral world. Many 
therefore of his observations aiTJ applicable only to the observer 
and, however strongly they may be conceived by Rim, 
he cannot easily impart them tp others. • Yet these minute 
oteervations influence his judgment. For this reason, the 
physiognomist must, if he knows himself, which fic in justice 
ought to do before he attempts to know* others, once more 
compare his remarks with Ins own peculiar mode of thinking, 
and separate those which are general from tho-se which are* 
individual, and appertain to himself.”, I make no com- 
* inentary bn this important precejft. I have given a .siniiliw 
one in the fragment on the difficulties of studying jdiysiognomy, 
and in other places. 

I shall here* only repeat that an accurate and 'profound 
know'lcdge of his own JiAert is one of the most essential quali¬ 
ties in the character of the physiognomist. 

Reader, if thou hast not often blushed at bJayself, even 
though thou shouldcst be the best of nien, for^tfie be.stof men 
is but man ; if thou hast not often stood »mh downcast eyes, 
in presence of thyself and others; if thou hast not dared to 
confess to thyself, and to confide to thy friend, that thou art, 
conscious the seeds of every vice arc latent in thy heart ; if, 
in the gloomy calm of solitude, having no witness but God . 
and thy own conscience, thou hast not a thousand times 
sighed and sorrow’ed for thyself; if thou wantest the power 
to observe the progress of the passions, from their very com¬ 
mencement ; to exapine what the impulse was which deter¬ 
mined thee to good or ill, and to avow the motive to God and 
thy friend, to whom thou mayest thus confess thyself, and who 
also may disclose the recesses of his soul *to thee: a friend 
vvho shall stand before thee the representative of man and 
Qod, and in w'hose estimation thou also sRalt be invested with* 
the sacred character; a friend in lyhom thou mayest 
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see thy very soul, and who shall reciprocally behold himself in 
thee; if, in a word, thou art not a man of wortli, thou never 
canst learn to observe, or know men well.; thou nevej' canst 
be, never wilt be, worthy of being a good physiognomist. 
—If thou wishest not that the talent of observation should 
be a torment to thyself and an evil to tli^' brotlier, how good, 
how pure, how affectionate, how* expanded, ought thy heart to 
be!" How inaycst thou ever discover the marks of benevo¬ 
lence and mild forgiveness, if thou thyself art destitute of 
such gifts? How, if philanthropy does not make thine eye 
active, how iViaycst thou discern the impressions of virtue and» 
the marks of the*snbliniest sensations? How often wilt thou 
overlook them in a coiKitenancc disfigured, by accident ? Sur¬ 
rounded thyself by mean passions, how often will* such false 
observers bring false iijtelligonce ? Put far from thee self-in¬ 
terest, pride, and envy, othdrwwo “ thine eye will be tvil, and ’ 
thy whole body full of darkness.” Thou wilt read vices on 
that forehead whereon virtue is written, and niltaccuSe others 
of those errors and failings of which thy own heart accuses thee. 
Whoever boars an)' resemblance to tk^c enemy, will by thee 
be accused of all those failings and vices with which thy ene¬ 
my is loaded by thy own partiality and self-love.. Thine eye 
will overloolv th»;^l)cautdons traits, and magnify the discordant. 
Thou wilt behold fi-j^hing but caricature and disj)roportion. 

X hasten to a conclusion. 

That the physiognomist should know the world, tliat he 
should have intei’course with all manner of men, in all various 
.ranks and conditions, that he should ha \'0 travelled, should 
possess extensive knowledge, a thorough acquaintance with 
artists, mankind, vice and virtue, the wise and the foolish, and 
particularly with children, together with a love of literature, 
and a taste for painting and the other imkative arts; I say, 
can it need demonstration that all these and much more are to 
him indispensable ?—To sum up the whole; to a well formed, 
well organized body, the perfect physiognomist must unite an 
acute spirit of observation, a lively fancy, an excellent wit, 
knd, with numerous, propensities to the arts anji sciences, a 
strong, benevolent^ enthusiastic, innocent heart; a heart con- 
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fident in itself, and free from the passions inimical to man. No 

one, cdrtainly, can*read thp traits of magnanimity,/and the 
high qualities of the mind, who is not himself capable of mag¬ 
nanimity, honqurable thoughts, and sublime actions. / 

^ I 

I have pronounced judgment against myself in writing these 
chamcteristics of the physiognomist, ^^t false modesty, but 
conscious feeling, impels me td say I am as distant from the 
true “pEysiogncsnisl as heaven is from earth. } am but the 
fragrnent of a physiognomist, as this work is,but the fragment 
of a system of physiognomy. 

OF THE APPARENTLY FALSE. DECiSIONS OF 
' PHYSIOGNOMY. 

9 • 

O.N’E »f the strongest objections to the certainty of j)hy- 

sioguomy is, that the best physiognomists often judge veiy’ 

erroneously. 

It may be proper to inako some remarks on this objection. 

lie it granted tlie pbysiognoi)iist often cits ; that is to say, 

his discernment errs, not the cuimttmancc—Viit'to conclude 

** ^ 

there is no such science as physiognomy, ^.-ecause {)hysiogno- 
mists err, is the same thing as to conclu«fe thera is no reason, 
because there is much false reasoning. " 

To suppose that, because the physiognomist Ixis made some 
erroneous decisions, he has no physiognoraonical discernment, 
is equal to supposing that a man, who has committed some' 
mistakes of memorj', has no memory; or, at best, that his 
memory is very weak. We must bo less hasty. We must 
first inquire in what proportion his memory is faithful, how 
often it has failed, How often been accurate. The miser may 
perform ten acts of charity: must we therefore affirm he is 
charitable! Should we not rather^nquire how much he might 
have given, and how often it has been his duty to give ?—The 
virtuous man may have ten times been guilty, but, before ha 
is condemned, it ought »to be asked, in how many hundred 
instances he has acted uprightly, He who*gamcs must oftener 
lose than he who refrains from gaming. He who slides or 
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skaits upon the ice is in danger of raany^a fall, and of being 
laughed at by the less adventurous spectator. Whoever fre¬ 
quently gives alms is liable, occasionally, to distribu.tc his 
bounties to the unworthy. He, indeed, who never gives, can¬ 
not commit <the same mistake., and may, tnily, vaunt of his 
prudence, since ho never furnishes opportunities for deceit. In 
like manner he m Iio never judges never can judge falsely. T he 
physiognomist judges oftener than the man who ridicules phy- 
suTgnomv, consequently, must oftener err than he who never 
risks a i^liysiognpmonical decision. 

AVliicli of the favourable judgments of the J^cnovolent phy¬ 
siognomist may not be decned as false I Is he nOu himself a 
mere man, however circumspect, upright, honourable and 
exalted he may be ; a maiiLwho has in himself the root of all 
evil, the genn of every vice ; br, in other words, a man whoso 
nvost worthy proj)cuHitics, qualities, and inclinations, may 
occasionally bo overstrained, wrested, and warped ? 

‘ You behold a meek man, who, after repeated and continued 
provocations to wrath, persists in ^ence; who, probably, 


never is ovei-taken by angei’,.when he himself alone is injured. 
The physiu^iiMnist can read his heart, fortified to bear and 
forbear, and in^''^atcly exclaims, behold tlie most amiable 
the most unconquerable, gentleness!—You are silent—^)ou 


laugh—you leave the place, and say, “ Fye on such a physiog- 


"nomist! How full of wrath have I seen this man !”—When 


was it that you saw him in wrath?—Was it not when some 
one had mistreated his friend?—“ Yes, and he behaved like a 
frantic man in defence of this friend, which is proof sufficient 
that the science of physiognomy is a dream, and the physiog¬ 
nomist a dreamer.”—But who is in an error, the physiognomist 
or his censurcr ?—The wisest man may sometimes utter folly 
—this the physiognomist knows, but, regarding it not, reveres 
and i^ronounces h-m a wise man.—You ridicule the decision, 
for you have heard this wise man say a foolish thing.—Once 
more, who is in an error?—The physiognomist does not judge 
from a single incideht, and often net from several combining 
incidents,—Nor does he, as a physiognomist, judge oUly by 
actions. He observes the propensities, the character, the 
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essential qualities, anti powers, which, often, are apparently 
contradicted by individual actions. 

Again—he who seems stupid or vicious, may yet probably 
• possess indications of a good understanding, and propensi¬ 
ties to every virtue. -Sliould the beneficent eye of the physiog¬ 
nomist, who is in search of g()od, i)erceive these ’qualities, and 
announce them ; should he not pronounce a decided judgment 
against the man, he immediately becomes a subject of laugh¬ 
ter. Yet how' qften may dispositions to the most heroic virtue 
be there burif^d ! IIow often may the fire of genius lay deeply 
smothered beneath the embers!—VVliercfor6 do you so anxi¬ 
ously, so a^tentA el}; rake among these* ashes 'i —llecause here 
is warmth—notwithstanding tha{ at the first, second, third.* 
fourth raking, dust only will fly in thc.eycs .of the physiogno- 
inifet and spectator. The latt(p' retires laughing, relates the 
attempt, and makes otlicrs laugh also. The foi'iner may per^ 
hajis patiently wait and warm himself by the flame he has 
excited. Inniimerable are the instances in which'the mo< 
excellent qualities ari>dvergrown and stifled by the ^^^eds of 
error. Futurity shall discover wliy, and the discovery shall 
not be in vain. The common itnpractiscd eye beholds only a 
desolate wilderness. Education, circunistancc.s, nepossities, 
stifle every effort towards perfection. jdnslognomist in¬ 

spects, becomes attentive, and waits. He sees and observes 
a thousand contending, contradictory qualities ; lie hears fi 
multitude of voices exclaiming, What a man ! * But he hears 
too the voice of the Deity exclaim, What a man ! He pravKS,, 
while those revile who cannot comprehend, or, if they can, will 
not, that in the countenance, under the form they vie\\', lie 
concealed beauty, power, wisdom, and a divine nature, v 

Still further—thg physiognomist, or observer of man, who 
is a man—a Christian—that is to say, a wise and good man, 
will a thousand times act contrary Jo his own physiognomonical 
sensation—I do not express myself accuralcly—lie appears to 
act contrary to his internal judgment of the man. He speaks 
^lot all he thinks—this is an additional, reason why the phy^ 
slogijjmist so often appears to erri and >vhy the true observer, 
obs<^vation, and truth, arc in him, so often mistaken and ridi * 
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culed. He reads the villain in the countenance of the beggar 
at his door, yet does not turn away, btjt speaks friendly to 
him, searches his heart, and discovers;—Oh God, what does 
he discover !—An immeasurable abyss, a chaos of vice !—But 
does he discover nothing more, nothing good !—Be it granted 
he finds nothing good, yet he there contemiilates clay which 
must not say to the potter, “ why hast thou made me thus 
He sees, prays, turns away his face, and hides a tear which 
speaks, with eloquence inexpressible, not to man, but to God 
alone. He stretches out his friendly hand, not only in pity to 
a hapless wife, vhoni he has rendered unfortunate, not only 
for the sake of his helpless innocent children,- but in compas¬ 
sion to himself, for the sake of God, who has made all things, 
even the wicked themsSlves, for his own glory. Ho gives, 
pei’haps, to kindle a spark which he yet perceives, and this is 
wdiat is called (in scrij)ture) giving his h^art.—Whether the 
unworthy man misuses the gift, or misuses it not, the judg¬ 
ment of the donor will alike be arraigned. Whoever hears of 
the gift will sa}'. how ha.s this good ngui again suffered himself 
to be deceived 

Man is not to be tbe judge of man—and who feels this 
truth mord coercively than the physiognomist I The mightiest 
of men, the IluIeNof man, came not to judge the world, hut to 
save. Not that he did not see the vices of the vicious, nor 
that he concealed them from himself, or others, when philan¬ 
thropy requiic<l they should be remarked and detected.—"^'et 
he judged not, punished not.—He forgave—“ Go thy way, sin 
no more.”—Jud:is he received as one of his disciples, protected 
him, embraced him — him in whom he beheld his future 
betrayer. 

Good men are most apt to discover good.—Thine eye cannot 
be Christian if thou givest me not thy heart. Wisdom with¬ 
out goodness is folly, I will judge ju.stly and act benevolently. 

Once more—a profligate man, an abandoned woman, who 
have ten times been to blame when they have affirmed they 
were not, on the eleventh are condemned when they are not tg 
blame. They apply to the physiogrtomist. He inquires, and 
finds tliat, this timd, they are, imiocent. Discretion loud^.tells 
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him he will be censured should ho suffer it to be known that he 
believes them innocent; but his heart more loudly commands 
him to speak, to bear witness for the present innocence of such 
rejected persons. A word escapes him, and a multitude of 
reviling voices at onoc are heard—“ Such a judgment ought 
not to have been made by a physiognomist!”—Yet who has 
deci4ed erroneously! * 

The above are a few hints and reasons to the discerning, to 
induce them to^ judge as cautiously concerning the physiogno¬ 
mist as they would wish him to judge concerning themselves 
or others. 

OF THE GENtlRAL OIUEO'VIONS^M.ADE TO 
. ' rHYS10G.<:.0MY. ^ > 

Innui^ebablk are the objections which may be raised against 
the certainty of judgments drawn from the linos and features 
of the human countenance. Many of those appear to ino.to 
be easy, many difficult and some impossible to be ansv^end. 

Before I select any of them, I will first state some general 
remarks, the accurate *consi<lcration an<l proof of which will 
remove manv difficulties. 

It appears to me tliat in all researclN*^, we ouglxt first to 
inquire what can be said in defence of any proposition. One 
irrefi’agable proof of the actual existence and certainty of,a 
thing will overbalance ten thousand objections. One positive 
witness, who has all possible certainty that knowledge and 
reason can give, will preponderate against innumerable otliers > 
who are only negative. All objections against a certain truth 
are in reality only negative evidence. “ Wc never observed 
this: we never CKperienced that.*''—Though ten tliousand 
should make this assertion, what would itr* prove against one 
man of understanding, and sound,reason, ^who should ansn er, 
‘^But I have observed; and you, also, may observe, ii you 
No well-founded objection,can be made against the 
'existence of a thing visjfde to sense. Argninent cannot dis- 
pro^ fact. No two opposing po.sitive fivjts can be adduced; 
all Ejections to a fact, thorcff»re, must be negative. 
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Let this be applied to physiognomy. Positive proofs of the 
true and acknowledged signification of the face and its features, 
against the clearness and certainty of which nothing can he 
alleged, render innumerable objections, although they cannot 
probably be answered, perfectly insignificant.” Let us there¬ 
fore endeavour to inform ourselves of those positive arguments 
which physiognomy affords. Let us first make ourselves rtead- 
fast in what is certainly true, <aud wc shall soon be enabled to 
answer many objections, or to reject therti a,s unworthy any 
answer. " 

11 aj)pcars to "me that in the same proportion as a man 
I'omarks and adheres tb the positive, will be the strength and 
'jjerseverance of his mim^ He whose talents do not surpas.s 
mediocrity, is acoustoined to overlook the' positive, and to 
maintaki the negative with invincible obstii;iacy. 

Thou shouldcst fii’st consider what thou art, what is thy 
knowledge, and what are thy qualities and powers; before thou 
inriuircst what thou art not, knowe.st not, and what the quali¬ 
ties and powers are that thou hast not? This is a rule which 
every man, who wishes to be wise, virtuous and happy, ought, 
not only to prescribe to himself, but,' if 1 may use so bold a 
figure, to incorporate with, and make a part of, his very soul. 
The truly wise alw^.j first directs his inquiries concerning what 
is; the man of weak intellect, the pedant, first searches for 
that which is wanting. The true philosopher looks first for 
the positive proofs of the proposition. I say first—I am very 
.desirous that my meaning should not be misunderstood, and, 
therefore, repeat, first. The superficial mind first examines 
the negative objections,—Tlii.s has been the method pursued 
by infidels, the opponents of Christianity. Were it granted 
that Christianity i.s false, still this method .would neither be lo¬ 
gical, true, nor conclusive. Therefore such modes of reasoning 
must be set aside, as neithfr logical nor conclusive, before we 
can proceed to answer objections. 

To return once more to physiognomy: the question will be 
Educed to this.—“ Whether there be any proofs sufficiently 
positive and decisive, in favour of physiognomy, to iuduceus to 
disregard the most plausible objections.”—That there are, 1 am 
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7.1 

as much convinced as I am of my own existence; and every 
unprejudiced reader’will be the same, who shall read this work 
through, if he only possess so much discernment and knowledge 
as not to deny that eyes are given us to see; although there are 
innumerable eyes, in the world that look and do ncjt see. 

It may happen that learned men, of a certain de.scription, 
will (sidcavour to perplex me by argument. They, for example, 
may cite the female butterfly of ileamur, and the large winged 
ant, in order tOiproVe how much we may be mistaken, with re¬ 
spect to final causes, in the products of nature.—'they may as¬ 
sert, “wings, undoubtedly, appear to be given /or the purpose of 
flight, yet tJiese insects never fly; ^horefbre wings are not given 
for that purpose.—And by a parity^f reasoning, since there' 
. arc wise, men who, jirobably, do 'not see, eyes are not given 
for the purpose of sight.”—To ouch objections I shall make no 
repl)', for; never, in my whole life, have I been able to answer a 
sophism. I appeal only to' common sense. I view' a certain 
number of men, who all have the gift of sight when they open 
their eyes, and there'Ts light, and who do not see when their 
eves are shut. As this certain number are not select, but 

I 

taken proniiscuoii.sly, among millions of existing inpn, it is the 
highast pos.sible degree of probability that all men, whose for¬ 
mation is similar, that have lived, do livef,"^or shall live, being 
alike provided with those organs we call eyes, must see. This, 
at least, has been the mode of arguing and concluding, among 
all nations, and in ail ages. In the same degree as this mode 
of reasoning is convincing, when applied to other subjects, so iS’ 
it when applied to physiognomy, and is equally apidicahle; and 
if untnie in pliysiognoin}', it is equally untrue in ei ery other 
instance. 

I am therefore of' opinion that the defender of physiognomy 
may rest the truth of the science on this pitfposition, “ That it 
is universally confessed that, am^ng ten,^ twenty, or thirty 
men, indiscriminately selected, there as certainly exists a phy- 
siognomonical expression, or demonstrable eorrcs])ondence of 
'internal pow’er and scns;»tion, with external form and figure, 
as tWit, among the like number of men,., in the like manner 
selected, they have eyes and can sec ” Having proved this. 
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he has as sufficiently proved the universality and tnith of 
physiognomy as the universality of sight by the aid-of eyes, 
having shown tliat ten, twenty, or thirty men, by tlie aid 
of eyes, are all capable of seeing. From a part I draw a 
conclusion to the whole; whether those 1 have seen or those 
I have not. 

it will be answered, though this may be proved of 
certain features, docs it, therefore, follow that it may be proved 
of all I —I am persuaded it may : if I am ^/rong, show me i,ny 
error. 

Having remarked tliat men who have eyes and eais see and 
hear, and being convinced that eyes were-given to man for the 
' purpose of sight, and ears for that of hearing; being unable 
longer to doubt that eyes and cars have thoir destined office, 
I think 1 draw no improper conclusion, when I suppose that 
every other sense, and member of this same human body, 
which so wonderfully form a whole, has each a particular pur 
p.ose : although it should happen that I am unible to discover 
what the particular purposes of so many seases, members, and 
integuments may be. ■ Thus do I reason, also, conceniing the 
signfficatiou of the countenance of man, the forraatioji of his 
body, and the disposition of his members. 

If it can be pi'd«.i'id that any two or three features liave a 
certain determinate signification, as determinate as that the 
eye is the expression of the countenance, am I not warranted 
in concluding, according to the mode of reasoning above cited, 
, universally acknowledged to be just, that those features are 
also significant, with the signification of which I am unac¬ 
quainted !—I think myself able to prove, to every person of 
the commonest understanding, that all men, without excep¬ 
tion, at least, under certain circumstances, and in some ijar- 
ticular feature, may, indeed, have more than one feature of a 
certain determinate signification; as surely as I can render it 
comprehensible to the simplest person, that certain detci-minate 
raembei’s of the human body are to answer certain determinate 
purposes. . 

Twenty or thirty men, taken promiscuously, when^ they 
laugh, or weeji, will, in the “expression of their joy or gi’ief. 
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possess something in common with, or similar to, each other. 
Certain features will bear a greater resemblance to each other 
among them than they otherwise do, when not in the like sym¬ 
pathetic state of mind. 

To me it appears evident that, since it is universally acknow¬ 
ledged that excessive * joy and ^icf have t heir pecjiliar expres¬ 
sions, and that the expression of each is as difterent as the 
dHTeront passions of joy and grief, it must, therefore, be al¬ 
lowed, that the state of rest, the medium between joy and 
grief, will likewise have its peculiar expression; or, in other 
words, that the muscles which surround the eyes and lips, will 
indubitably be found to be in a different state. ■ 

If this be granted concerning the state of the mind in joy, 
grief, or tranquillity; why should not the same be true con-" 
^ cerning its state when under the Influence of pride, humility, 
patience, magnanimity, and oth-ir affections ? 

According to certain laws, the stone flies upward, when 
thrown with sufficient force; by other laws, equally certain, it 
afterwards falls to the earth; and will it not remain unmoved 
according to laws cquatiy fixed if suffered to be at rest i' Joy, 
according to certain laws, is expressed in one manner, grief in 
another, and tranquillity in a tiiird. Wherefore, then sliall 
not anger, gentleness, pride, humility, and other passions, he 
subject to certain laws; that is, to ccrtaiihfixed laws 

All things in nature arc or are not subjected to certain laws. 
There is a cause for all things, or tht.re is not. All things are 
cause and effect, or are not. Ought we not hence to derive 
one of the first axioms of philosophy ? And if this be granted, 
how immediately is physiognomy relieved from all objections, 
even from those which we know' not how to answer; tliat is, 
as soon as it shall be granted there ve certain characteristic 
features in all men, as characteristic as the eyes are to the 
countenance! 

But, it will be said, how different are the expressions of joy 
and grief, of the thoughtful and the thoughtless! And how 
may these expressions be reduced to rule ? 

* How different from each other are the eyes of men, and oi 
V ^11 c^aturcs; the eye of an eagle from the cj’e of a mole, an 
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elephant, and a fly! and yet we believe of all who have no 
evident signs of infinnity, or death, that they see. 

The feet and ears are as various as ave the eyesyet we 
universally conclude of them all, that they were given us foi 
the purposes of hearing and walking. 

These varieties by no means prevent eur bt)licving that the 
eyes, ears, and feet, are the expressions, the organs of seeing, 
hearing, and walking ; and why should we not draw the, same 
conclusions concerning all features and lineaments of the 
human body! I’he expressions of similar udispositions of mind 
cannot have‘greater variety than have the eyes, cars and feet, 
of all beings tbit sec, hear, and walk; yet may we as easily 
observe and determine what they have irr common, as we can 
' observe and determine what^ the eyes, cars, and feet, which are 
so various, among dll beingsHhat see, hear, and walk, liave also 
in common. This well consit|cred, how many objections will 
be answered, or become insignificant! 


VARIOUS 0B.IECT10NS TO PHYSIOGNOMY ANSWERED 

ODjrCTlON ]. 

“ It is said, we find' persons who, from youth to old ago, 
without sickness, >»^hout debauchery, have continually a pale, 
death-like aspect; who, nevertheless, enjoy an uninterrupted 
j^nd confirmed state of health.” 

ANSWER. 

f 

These are uncommon cases. A thousand men will shew 
their state of health by the complexion and roundness of the 
countenance, to one in whom these appearances will differ from 
the truth.—I suspect that these uncommon cases arc the 
effects of impressions, made on the mother, during her state 
of pregnancy.—Such cases may be considered as e.xceptions, 
the accidental cau'&es of which may, perliaps, not be difficult 
to discover. 

‘ To me it seems wp have as little ^’ust cause hence to draw 
conclusions against the science of physiognomy, as wo have 
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against the proportion of the human body, because there are 
dwarfs, giants, and monstrous births. 

. • 

OIUECTION II. 

A friend writes me word, “ He is acquainted with a man ol 
prodigious strength, ,who, the hands excepted, has every ap¬ 
pearance of weakness, and would be supposed weak by all to 
whom he should be unknown.” 

ANSWER. 

I could wish to see this man.'' I much doubt"whether his 
strehgth be only expressed in his hands, or, if it W'ere, still it 
is expressed in the hands; and wert? no exterior signs of 
strength to be found, still he musf be considered as an excep- • 
tion, an example unexampled. But, I’ said, T much 
* doubt th6 fact. I have never je! seen a strong mar. whose 
strength was not discoverable in various parts. 

•) I 

4 

OlWECn'ION HI. 

We perceive the feigns of bravery and heroism in the coun' 
tenances of men who are, notwithstanding, the firat to run 

yy it 

away. 

answek. 

The Ic^ the man is, the gi-eater he wisli»5s to ^^ppe^T*, 

But what are those signs of heroism ? Do they resemble 
those found in the Farnesian Hercules ?—Of this, I doubt; let* 
them be drawn, let them be produced; the physiognomist will 
probably saj-, at the second, if not at the first, glance, Quanta ' 
species! Sickness, accident, melancholy, likewise, deprive the 
bravest men of courage. This contradiction, however, ought 

to be apparent to the physiognomist. 

# 

OIUECTIO.N IV. •* 

“ We find persons whose exteriftr appearance denotes ex¬ 
treme pride, and who, in their actions, never betray the least 

symptom of pride." 


4 
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ANSWER* 

A man may be proud and affect hui nilify. 

Jlducation and habit may give an appearance pf 
although the heart be humble; but this humility of heart wll 
shine through an appearance of pride, as sunbeams through 
transparent clouds. ' It is time that this apparently proud man 
would have more humilit}*, had he less of the appearance of 
pride. 

1 

OBJECTION V, 

“ We see meehanics who, with incredible ingenuity, produce 
the most curious works of art, and bring them to the greatest 
rperfection; yet who, in their hands and bodies, resemble the 
rudest peasants, aad woodTCuttors; while the hands of fine 
ladies ^re totally incapable of such minute and curious per¬ 
formances.” 

■ 

ANSWER. 

‘ 1 should desire these rude and delicate frames to be brouglit 
together and compared.—Most naturalists describe the ele¬ 
phant as gross and stupid in appearance; and, according to 
this apparent stupidity, or rather according to that stupidity 
wliich they ascribe to him, wonder at his address. Let the 
elephant and the lender lamb be placed side by side, and the 
superiority of address will be visible from the formation and 
flexibility of the body, without further trial. 

Ingenuity and address do not .so much depend upon the mass 
as upon the nature, mobility, internal sensation, nerves, con¬ 
struction, and suppleness of the body and its parts. 

Delicacy is not power, power is not minuteness. Apelles 
would have drawn better with charcoal than many miniature 
painters w-ith the finest pencil. The tools of a mechanic may 
be rude, and his*'mind the verj' reverse. Genius will work 
better with a clumsy hand, than stupidity with a hand the 
most pliable. I will indeed allow your objection to be well 
founded if nothing of the character of an artist is discoverable 
in his countenance; but, before yon come to a decision, it is 
necessary you should be acquainted with the various marks tha* 
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donoto mccliRnicarl genius, in the face. Have you considered 
the lustre, the acuteness, the penetration of his eyes; liis 
nipid, his decisive, hfs finn aspect; tlie projecting bones of his 
brew, his arched forehead, the suppleness, the delicacy, or the 

• maisainess of his limbs ? Have you well considered these par¬ 
ticulars ? “I could hot see it in him,” is easilyisaid. More 
consideration is requisite to discover the character of the man. 

OBJECTION v;. 

) 

•“ There are persons of peculiar peneti'ation who have very 
unmeaning couutenwces.” w*' . 

ANSWER. 

• 

The assertion requires proof. • 

• For my own part, after many luiadred misfakes, I have con¬ 
tinually found the fault was in uTy want of proper observationf 

. —At first, for example, I looked for the tokens of any parti¬ 
cular quality too much in one place; I sought and foimd it 
not, although 1 knew the person possessed extraordinary 
powers. I have been tong before I could discover the seat of 
character. I was deceive^, sometijnes by seeking too partially, 
at others, too generally. To this I was particulari)' liable in 
examining those w'ho had only distinguished themselves in 
some particular pursuit; and, in other respects, appeared to 
be persons of very common abilities, men whose powers were 
all concentrated to a point, to the examination* of one sub-* 
ject; or men whose powers were very indeterminate: I ex¬ 
press myself improperly, powers which had never been excited, * 
brought into action. Many years ago, I was acquainted with 
a great mathematician, the astonishment of Europe; who, at 
the first sight, and even long after, appeared to have a very 
common countenance*. I drew a good likeness of him, which 
obliged me to pay a moi’C minute attention, and found a par¬ 
ticular trait which was very marking and decisive. A similar 
trait to this I, many years afterwards, discovered in another 
jjerson, who, though widely different, w^ also a man of great , 
talents; and who, this trait excepted, liad an unmeaning 
%l[^yj^nance, which seemed to p^ove the science of physiog- 
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nomy all erroneous. Never since this time have I discovered 
that particular trait in any man who did not possess some 
peculiar merit, however simple his appearahce might be. 

This proves Iww true and false, at once, the objection may 
be which states, “ Such a person appears to be a weak man, 
yet has great powers of mind.” • 

I jiave been written to concerning D’Alembert, whose coun¬ 
tenance, contrary to all physiognomonical science, was one of 
the most common. To this I can make no answer, unless I 
had seen D’Aleiubeit. This much is certdin, that his profile, 
by Cochin, which yet must be very inferior to tlie original, not 
to mention other less obvious traits, has a forehead, and in 
part a nose, wliich were never seen in the countenance of any 
person of moderate, not to say mean, abilities. 

OBJECTION VII. 

“We find very silly people with very expressive, counte¬ 
nances.” 

t 

ANSWER. 

Who does not daily make this remark: I My only answer, 
■,vhich I have repeatedly given, and \yhieh I think perfectly 
satisfactory^ is, that the’endowments of nature may be excel¬ 
lent ; and yet, by ^’ant of use, or abuse, may be destroyed. 
Power is there, but it is power misapplied. The fire wasted 
in the pursuit of pleasure can no longer be applied to the dis¬ 
covery and display of truth—it is fire without light, fire that 
ineffectually burns. 

I have the happiness to be acquainted with some of the 
greatest men in Germany and Switzerland; and I can, upon 
my honour assert, that, of all the men of genius with whom I 
am acquainted, there is not one who does not express the de¬ 
gree of invention, and powers of mind he possesses in the 
features of his countenance, and particularly in the form of his 
head. 

I shall only select the following names from an innumerable 
multitude. Charles XII., Louis XIV., Turenne, Sully, Po-, 
lignac, Montesquieu, Voltaire, DMerot.—Newton, Clarke, 
Maupertuis, Pope, Tjocke, S.wift, Lessing, Bodmer, Su^zec - 
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Haller. I believe the character of greatness in these heads is 
visible iji every well-drawn outline. I could produce numerous 
specimens, among which an experienced eye would scarcely ever 
be mistaken. 

Will not the» annexed head, Plate VIL, though not one of 
the most determinate, impress every spectator ivith ideas of 
deep thought, and a spirit of inquiry I ^ 


ON DISSIMULATION, FALSEHOOD AND SINCERITY. 

One of the most usual, and strong objections against phy¬ 
siognomy, is the universality, and excess of dissimulation, 
among mankind. If we are able to answer this objection 
satisfactorily, we shall liave gained a very material point. 

Men, it is said, make all possible efforts to appear wiser, 
better, a&d honester than, in reality, they are. They affect the 
behaviour, the- voice, the appearance of the most rigorous 
virtue. This is a part of their art; they study to deceive, till 
they are able to remove every doubt, destroy cveiy susj)icion 
that is entertained of their worth. Men of the most acute 
penetration, the greatest understanding, and c\ en those who 
have applied themselves to the study of phv.siognomy, daily are, 
and shall continue to be deceived by their arts.—IIow, there¬ 
fore, may physiognomy ever be reduced to a true and certain 
science ? 

I believe I have stated this objection in its full force. 1 
will answer. 

And, first, I am ready to grant it is possible to carry the 
art of dissimulation to an astonishing degree of excess; and 
by this art, the most discerning man may be amazingly de¬ 
ceived. ,» 

But although I most freely grant all this, I still hold this 
objection against the certainty of pliysiognOmy, to be infinitely 
less important than some generally believe, and would induce 
others to believe it to be; and this, princii>ally, for the two® 
followjng reasons. ’ 

There are many features, or parts of t)ie body, which are 
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not susceptible of dissimulation; and, indeed, such features as 
are indubitable marks of internal character. < — . 

II. Because dissimulation itself has its certain and sensible 
tokens, though they may not be definable by lines or words. 

I repeat, there are many features or parjs of the body which 
are not suscepfible of dissimulation; and, indeed, such features 
as arfe indubitable marks of internal character.... 

What man, for example, however subtle, would be able to 
alter the conformation of his bones, according to his pleasure! 
Can any man give himself, instead of a flat, a bold and arched 
forehead; or a sharp indented forehead, when nature has given 
him one arched and round ? 

! Who can change the colour and position of his eye-brows! 
Can any man bestow-on himself thick, nushy eye-brows, v^hen 
they are either thin, or wholly deficient of hair I 
, Can any fashion the flat and short, into the well-proportioned 
and beautiful nose ? • 

Who can make his thick lips thin, or his thin dips thick? 

Who can change a round into a pointed, or a pointed into a 
round chin ? 

Who can alter the colour of his eyes, or give them, at his 
pleasure, more or less lustre ? 

Where is the art, where the dissimulation, that can make 
the blue eye brown, the grey one black, or if it be flat, give it 
rotundity ? 

The same may be said of the ears, their form, jiosition, dis¬ 
tance from the nose, height and depth; also, of the skull, 
which fonns a large portion of the outline of the head; and ot 
the complexion, the skin, the muscles, and the pulse. These 
are each decisive marks of the temper and cliaraetm* of man, 
as we shall show in its place, or which, however, we easily may 
show, and as the least accurate observer must daily perceive. / 

How is it possible for dissimulation to exist in these, or 
many other of the external parts of the human body ? 

Let the choleric, or the melancholy man labour how he may 
to appear phlegmatic^ or sanguine, he will never be able to 
alter his blood, complexion, nerves, and muscles, or their dif¬ 
ferent symptoms and marks. 
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An irascible man, however mild, however calm or placid a 
mien ho may assupae, cannot alter the colour and Ipwerjijg pjt 
his eye, the nature and curling of his hair, or the situation of 

•B*****^’**' ,,V.. 

his teeth. 

The weak man, however industrious, will be unable to alter 
the profile of hiS countenances, the lips excepted^ and these but 
little. He never can make it resemble the profile of the.great 
and* wise man. He may wrinkle his forehead, or make it smooth, 
biltthp' bones wil^ continue the same. T|ie fool is equally in- 
Vsapable of concealing the tokens of folly, as the truly wise man. 
the'man of real genius, is of depriving hiinself^of the marks of his 
clear, his piercing,, his superior mind^ fer could he do so, he 
would no longer be a fool. ^ . 

It will be still^objccted, that enough remains of the exterior 
parts of man, which are capable af dissimulTation in a very high 
degree. Granted*; but we cahnot grant that it is impossible 
to detect such dissimulation. 

No; for, in,the second place, I believe that there is no kind of 
dissimulation but has its certain and sensible tokens, though 
they may not bo definable by lines or words. * • 

The fault is not in tjie object, but in the obsen’cr, that these < 
tokens remain unremarked. <" • * 


I acknowledge that, to discern these tokens, an 'acute and 
practised eye is necessary; as, to define them, is, likewise, an ^ 
excellent physiognomonical genius, f I will, further, willingly 
grant they cannot always be expressed by words or lines, afid 
drawing, yet they are discernible. / Have effort, constraint, ab¬ 
sence, and dissipation, those companions of deceit, no deter- 
mmate, at least perceptible, marks? 

“Un hoinmo dLssinuile veut il masquer ses sentimens ? II 


se passe dans .sou intericur un combat entre le vrai, qu'il veut 
cacher, et le faux qu’il voudroit presenter. Ce combat jotte la 
confusion dans le mouvement de re.ssorts. Le cceur, dont la 


fonction est d’exciter les csprits,*Ies pousse ou ils doivent na- 
turellemcnt aller. La volonte s’y oppose, elle les bride, les 
tient prissonniens, elle s^cfforce d’en’detournor le cours ot 
effets, pour donner le change. Mais il s’en echappe beaucoup, 
et fes fuyards vont porter desi nouvclleS certaines de ce qui 
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se passe dans le secret du conseil. “ Ainsi plus on veut cacher 
le vrai, plus le trouble augmente, et mieujc on se decouvre.”* 
1 am of Dom Pemetty’s opinion. 

While I was writing this, a disagreeable incident happened, 
which is applicable to the subject. I know pot whether it 
be for or agiFinst me.—Two yQimg persons,' about four and 
twenty, more than once, came before me, and most solemnly 
declared two tales, directly opposite, were each of them true? 
The one affirmed, “ Thou art the father* ^f my child.” The 
other, “I nevfir had any knowledge of thee.” They both must 
be convinced that one of these assertions was true, the other 
false. The one must l^‘lve uttered a kno\^ truth, the other a 
known lie ; and thus the vilest slanderer, and the most injured 
and innocent person, bo\.h stood in my presence—“ Conse¬ 
quently one of them must be able to dissemble, most surpris¬ 
ingly, and the vilest falsehood may assume the garb of the 
most injured innocence.’’—Yes, it is a melancholy truth.— 
Yet, on consideration, not so—for this is the privilege of the 
freedom of human nature, the perfection and honour of which 
alike consists in its infinite capability of perfection and imper¬ 
fection ; for imperfection to the actual^ free and moral perfec¬ 
tion of mart is its greatest worth. Therefore it is melancholy, 
not that vile falsehood can, but that it does, assume the ap¬ 
pearance of .suffei'ing innocence. 

“ Well, but it has this power, and what has the physiogno¬ 
mist to answer T’ 

He answers thus: 

I* ^ 

Two persons are before me, one of whom puts no constraint 
upon himself, to appear other than he is, while the second ia 

* If a deceitful man wishes to conceal his thoughts, he is subjected to 
an internal struggle between the true, which would be hidden, and the 
false which endeavoifre to appear. Ibis struggle puts the spirits into 
commotion, which are impelled by the heart, according to its function, to 
their natural state. The will opposes this impulse, restrains them, keeps 
them prisoners, and endeavours to turn the tide, and its effects, purposely 
fo deceive. Many, however, will escape, and the fugitives bring certun 
intelligence of what is secretly passing in the council of the mind. Thus 
the greater the endeavcpir is to conceal truth, the more are the thoughts 
troubled, and discovered. 
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ondtif the greatest constraint, and must, also, take the great¬ 
est care that this .constraint shall not appear. ■ The guilty is 
probably more daring than the innocent, but certainly the 
voice of innocence has greater energy, persuasive and convinc¬ 
ing powers; the Iqpk of innocence is surely more serene and 
firignt than that of the guilty liar. • 

I beheld this look, with mingled pity and anger, fordnno- 
cencc, and against guilt; this indescribable look that so ex- 
j)ressively said, “Afid darest thou deny it!”—I beheld, oft the 
contrary, a clouded and insolent look; I heard the rude, the 
loud, voice of presumption, but which, yet,dike the look, was 
unconvincing, diollow, that ivith forced tones answered, “ Yes, 
1 dare.” I viewed the manner of standing, the motion of tl^e 
hands, particularly the undecided step,, and, at the moment 
when r awfully described the solfimnity of an oath, at that mo¬ 
ment, I saw in the motion of the lips, the downcast look, the 
manner of standing of the one party; and the open, astonished, 
firm, penetntting, warm, calm, look, that silently exclaimed, 
liord Jesus, and wilj thou swear! ^ 

Wilt thou believe me, O leader ?—I saw, I heard, I felt, ’ 
guilt and innocence.—»Villainy,» with a depressed, accursed,—I 
know not what. ’ * 

• 

The author of the memorial in behalf, of the widow Gamm, 
truly says, • 

“ Cette chalcur, si Ton pouvoit aiusi parler, est le pouls dei 
I’innocence. L’innocence a des accents inimitables, et malheur' 
au jugo qni ne sgait point les entendre.”* 

“Quoi dcssourcils! (says another Frenchman, I believe Moil; 
tagne) Quoi des epaulcs! II n’est mouvoment qui ne parle, et 
un langago«intelligible, sans discipline, et un langage public.’’^ 

I must not quit .this important point without saying some¬ 
thing further. , , 


♦ This ^\"armth may he called the pulse of iimocence. The accents of j 
innocence are inimitable; and woe be to the jiidf^e to whom they are un- } 
intelligible. * ^ 

t "What eyebrows! wl^t shoulders! There is not a motion but 
whit sj)eaks an intelligible language, instruction, a universal 

language. * 
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As a general remark, it may be affirmed, honesty (or sin¬ 
cerity) is the simplest, yet the miwt inexplicable of things; a 
word of the most extensive sense, and the most confined. 

The perfectly virtuous may be called a God, and the 
totally vicious, a Demon; but man is neither God nor De¬ 
mon ; he is tman; no man is perfectly virtuous, nor wholly 
vicious. 

Speaking of falsehood and sincerity, we must not coiiaider 
these qualities in their purest and abstract state, but must 
call him sincere who is not conscious of any false and selfisli 
views, which he, endeavours to conce.al; and him false who 
actually endeavours to, appear better than ho, is, in order to 
procure some advantage toothe detriment of othfers. This 
prenused, I have still what follows to add concerning deceit 
and sincerity, as they relate io physiognomy. 

Few'men have been more d\iccived by h^qiocrites than my¬ 
self; and if any person has just cause to state dissimulation 
as an objection against physiognomy, that cause have I. Yet 
th'e more 1 have been imposed upon, by an assumed mien of 
honesty^ the more pertinaciously do I maintain the certainty 
of the science. Nothing can he more natural than that the 
weakest understanding must at length become cautious by suf¬ 
fering, and wise by experience. 

My station obliged mo to exert my wlwlo powers in disco¬ 
vering tlio tokens of sincerity and falsehood; or, in other 
words, to analyze those obscure sensations, those true, untaught 
principles, which arc felt at the first glance of a suspicious 
{Person, and firmly to retain those principles, contrary to the 
inclinations of a good heart, and a sound understanding, by 
which tlicy would willingly have been rejected. My attempts 
to efface such impressions from my mind have always been to 
my own injury. 

The hypocrite is never less capable of dissimulation than, at 
the first moment wliile he remains perfectly himself, and before 
his powers of deception arc excited. I maintain that notlihig 
i?, at the same time, more difficult, or more easy, than the de¬ 
tection of hy{)ocrisy:’nothing more 'Jifficult. so long as the 
hypocrite imagines he is observed; nothing more easy when 
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he supposes the contrary. Nothing, on the contrary, can be 
more easy to note and discover than honesty, since it is conti¬ 
nually jn its natur^ state, and is never under any constraint 
to maintain an appearance of the thing that it is not. 

It must, nevertheless, be carefully remembered that timidity 
and bashfulness may raise, eyen in an honest •countenance, 
the blush of insincerity. Timidity, and not dissimulation, 
may “often make the person who relates an event, or intrusts 
another with the secret, unable ’to look him in the face. Yet 
the downcast look of the speaker continually maj^cs a bad im¬ 
pression. We very rarely can refrain from^suspccting insin¬ 
cerity ; still it is weakness, timidity,^irapferfection; timidity 
which may easily become insincerity; for who are more dis¬ 
posed to be insincere than tho timkl 1 How quickly do they 
concede and accommodate themseVes td the manners of all with 
whom they converee ! How t^trong, how continual, to' them, 
is the tempting spirit of jconciliation 1 What was the false¬ 
hood, the pcididy of Peter, but timidity ? The mqst inferior' 
of men have strength, power, and instinct, sufficient to plan' 
and practise deceit, add ensnare othere, under an appbarance ■ 
of fidelity and friendship. Yet pumberJess men, not the rude 
and insensible, but the noble, the feeliog, the finely* organized, 
and, indeed, those the most, .are in continual danger’of acting 
with insincerity. They find themselves ‘exposed, as it were, 
to a torrent of deceit, and may easily acquire the habit of not 
opposing the multitudes with whom they converge. They are 
often betrayed into flattery, contrary to the dictates of the 
heart, and often are driven to join the ridicule that is levelled 
at the virtuous, nay, possibly a friend.—Yet, no. Jlidicule a 
friend !—whoever is capable of this possesses neither a feeling, 
a true, nor a noble mind. Ilidicule and friendship are as 
distant as Lucifer ahd a cherub. Yet, alas! how easily may 
an honest, but weak and timid mind, bd *drawn to ridicule 
what is in itself honourable, sacre(?, and gqdlike !—How easily 
too may those who have not the power of denial make pro¬ 
mises to two different persons, one of which they have only thq 
power to keep ; or assest to tu’o contrlldictory propositions! 
Oh fimidity ! Oh, unworthy fear! Yoii have made more 
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dissemblers and hypocrites than, even, ever were formed by 
selfishness and vice. , 

I must again repeat, fear and insincerity, vice, timidity, and 
falsehood, are frequently similar in their expressions. Who¬ 
ever is grown grey in dissimulation, in whom timidity and 
pride are urtited, and are become habitual artifice, will never 
find it possible to diffuse around him the open, heartfelt emo¬ 
tions of sincerity. He may deceive; but in what manner ? 
Men will say—“It is impossible he should express himself 
thus, and be insincere.” But no man will say, “ My heart" is 
in unison with his,” or “ How much was my heart at ease in 
his company ! How much more expressive was his behaviour, 
of faith and benevolence, ‘than were his words!’‘ Men will 
never speak thus, or, sh6ul4 they so speak, ^t will not be from 
conviction, from an internal, intuitive, sensation of indubitable 
truth. Glance of the eye ! Smile of the mouth ! Ye will 
betray the man, even though ye" should not be rVunarked; 
thougli men should blindly determine not to see, to harden 
their hearts, forget, and remain in ignorance. 

We must, at last, after rejieatcd deception, reject reasoning, 
and be guided by the deep sensation, the disregarded con¬ 
viction, wb first feel of insincerity. 

Where, ah ! where, then, is clear, pure, open, unconstrained, 
disinterested sincerity ? Where is the unreserved, unsus¬ 
picious, unchangeable, aspect of infantine simplicity and 
* truth ? 

How great is the treasure of him who has made the dis- 
" covery!—Sell all that thou hast, and buy the field that con¬ 
tains this pearl. 


ON FREEDOM AND NECESSITY. 

My opinion, on this j/rofound and important question, is, 
that man is as free as the bird in the cage; he has a deter- 
»minate space for action' and sensation, beyond which he cannot 
pass. As each man has a particulal circumference of fapdy, so' 
has he likewi.se a certain sphere of action. One of the unpar- 
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donable sins of Helvetius, against reason and experience, is, 
that he, has assigned to education the sole power of forming, 
or deforming the mind. I doubt if any philosopher of the 
present century has imposed any doctrine upon the world so 
insulting to commoji sense. Can it be denied that certain 
minds, certain frames, are byi nature capable, oj incapable, of 
certain sensations, talents, and actions! 

To force a man to think and feel like me, is equal to forcing 
him to have my e)i:act forehead and nose; or to impart unto 
tlie eagle the slowness of the snail, and to the sjjail the swift¬ 
ness of the eagle: yet this is the philosophy of our modern 
wits. . , / 

Each individual can but what he can, is but what he is.* JJe 
may arrive at, byt cannot exceed, a certain degree of perfec¬ 
tion, which scourging, even to dtnth itself,’cannot make him 
surpass. Each man must give* his own standard. W*e_mipt 
determiile what his powers are, and not imagine what tlie 
powers of another might effect in a similar situation. 

When, oh! men ^d brethren, children of the common 
father, when will you begin to judge each other justly ? When 
will you cease to require, to foreje, from the man of sensibility 
the abstraction of the cold and idilegmatic; or fr<>m the cold 
and phlegmatic the enthusiasm of the man of sensibility ? 
When cease to require nectarines from an apple tree, or figs 
from the vine ? Man is man, nor can wishes make him angel; 
and each man is an individual self, with as little ability tb 
become another self as to become an angel. So far as my own 
sphere extends, I am free ; within that circle can act. I, to 
w'hom one talent only has been intrusted, cannot act like him 
M'hd has two. My talent, however, may be well or ill-employed. 
A'certain quantity of power is bestowed on me, which I may 
use, and, by use, increase, by want of use, diminish, and, by 
misuse, totally lose. But I never can perform, with this quan¬ 
tity of power, what might be performed with a double portion, 
equally well applied. Industry may make near approaches to 
ingenuity, and, ingenuity to genius, Wanting exercise, or op- 
por^pnity of unfolding ftself; or, rather, may seem to make 
th^ approaches; but never c.'jn industry supply total absence 
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, of genius or ingenuity. I^ch must remain what he is, nor cm 
he extend or enlarge himself beyond a certain size ; each man 
is a sovereign prince; but, whether small or great, only in his 
own principality. This he may cultivate so as to produce 
fruits equal to one twice as large, that shall be left half un¬ 
cultivated. Jlut, though he cannot extend his principality, yet, 
haying cultivated it well, the lord of his neighbour’s may add 
that as a gift. Such being freedom and necessity, it ought to 
render each man humble, ydt ardent; .modest, yet active.— 
Hitherto and no farther—truth, physiognomy, and the voice 
of God, proclaim aloud to man, Be what thou art^ and become 
what thou canut. 

' r 

The character and couptonance of every mau may suffer 
' astonishing changes ; yet, only to a certain extent. Each has 
room sufficient: •the fe.ast ^as a large and good field,, which ho 
may (fultivate, according to tlie soil; but he can only sow such 
seed as he has, nor can he cultivate any other fieldjthan tliat 
on which^hc is stationed. In the mansion of God, there are, 
to his glory, vessels of wood, of silver, and o{ gold. All are 
serviceSible, all profitable, all capable t)f divine uses, all the 
instruments of God: but the wood continues wood, the silver 

«, f r. 

silver, the gold gold. Though the golden should remain 
unused, still they are gold. The wooden may be made more 
serviceable than thfi' golden, but they continue wood. No ad¬ 
dition, no constraint, no effort of the mind, can give to man 
<another nature. Let each be what ho is, so will he be suf¬ 
ficiently good, for man himself, and God.—The violin cannot 
•have the sound of the flute, nor the trumpet of the drum. 
But the violin, differently strung, differently fingered, and dif¬ 
ferently bowed, may produce an infinite variety of sounds, 
though not the sound of the flute. Equally incapable is the 
drum to produce the sound of the trumpet, although the dmm 
be capable of infinite variety. 

I cannot write well witli* a bad pen, but with a good one, I 
can WTite both well and ill. Being foolish I cannot speak 
wisely, but I may speak foolishly although wise. He who 
nothing possesses, nothing can give ;,but, having, he may give, 
or he may refrain. • Though, with a thousand florins, I cannot 
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buy all I wish, yet am I at liberty to choose, among numberless 
things, spy whose vaJue does not exceed that sum. In like 
manner, am I free, and not free. The sum of my powers, the 
degree of my activity, or inactivity, depend on my internal and 
external organizfition, on incidents, incitements, men, books,, 
good or ill-fortune,* anS the use I may make of th^ quantity of 
power I possess. “ It is not of him that willeth, or of him 
that runneth, but of God that sheweth mercy. Nor may the 
vessel say to the poster, why hadt thou made me thus! But 
th6 righteous lofd reapeth not where he hath not sowed, nor 
gathereth whore he hath not strewed. Yet with justice he 
demandeth five other talents, from him who^eceived five, two 
from him vAio received two, and Qfie from him w'ho received 
one. 

^DDlliONS. 

% 

It would 1)0 an absurd and ridiculous pretension.to define 
only the outlines of thq annexed heads, with all their significa¬ 
tions. Yet, something, after repeated observation, ma^, with 

certainty, be said, and referred to further proof. 

« « 

PLATE VIII. 

ft 

Fig. 1.—A great and active mind, with high retentive fa¬ 
culties. The sketch and form of the eye leads us to suppose 
any object quickly seized by, and firmly fixed in,' the memorj'. 
Fig. 2. Will not so easily adopt an opinion as the former—is only _ 
susceptible of feeling in the moments of devotion.—Nothing , 
insidious, or deceitful, can be discovered in this countenance. 

Fig. 3.—A countenance, which, to eternity, never would 
busy itself with abstractions, calculations, and classifications : 
whoUy addicted to sensual delights; capq^blc of all the arts, 
and errors, of love; of the highest sensations; and of tlie 
lowest and most licentious. Probability that it would con 
tain itself in the medium between these two extremes. 

Fig. 4 .—A countenance pleased with fidelity—a lover o? 
orde?; but difficult to renounce an opinion once imbibed. 
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Fig- 5.—Will probably remain in a state of mediocrity; its 
prudence might become modest timidity; but never can it 
attain tht? active sphere of the hero- 

Fig- 6.—Rich in ingenuity—quick of perception; but not 
deep in research—susceptible of moral and sensitive ideas in 
which it delights.—Scarcely capable of punctual activity, and 
love of accuracy. 

Fig. 7-—A countenance of rapid action and powers, ever 
busied in philosophy and poetry, and notwitlistanding the cold¬ 
ness of the mouth, seldom capable of calm consideration. 

Fig. 8.—Characteristic of economy. Totally incapable of 
poetical sensibilfty.—Pursues its plans with cool firmness, 
without once busying itself with objects bbyond its sphere. 

Fig. 9,—The coujitenance of a painter—enthusiastic—capa¬ 
ble of working wijh q'lickness, softness, and intelligence; but 
not of ithe minute labour of accuracy. t 

Fig. 10.-—I^ever will man with such a profile becomc^eminent 
in any art or science.—He will unite the love of order and 
industry, truth and goodness, and, in a state 'of mediocrity, 
will become a most useful and intelligent man. 

Fig. 11.—The countenance of a hero—active—alike removed 
from hasty rashness and cold delay.—^*Born to govern.—May 
be cruel, but scarcely can remain unnoticed. 

Fig. 12.—Neithen hero, mathematician, nor statesman: a 
rhymer, perhaps, or a wrangling lawyer. 

Fig. 13.—This profile denotes open honesty, or belies its 
conformation.—May attain an eminent degree of good taste, 
but never can be great, when bodily strength and constitu- 
•tional courage are requisite. 

Fig. 14.—A great countenance.—W^ill establish, and ex¬ 
tend, his power in those regions into which he once has pene¬ 
trated.—Heroism in every feature, from the forehead to the 
beard.— A mouth of amazing cool fortitude—ready to oppreaa 
others, difficult to be oppressed himself. 



ON THE HAKMONY BETWEEN MOIL\L AND 

CORPOREAL BEAUTY 


It has been asked, is there any visible, demonstrable, har¬ 
mony and coincidence, between moral and corpojeal beauty, 
and between moral and corporeal defonnity ? Or, if there be 
any real dissonance and disagreement, between moral beauty 
and corporeal defonnity, and b^ween moral deformity and 
corporeal beauty? 

Millions of nature's works will exclaim—“ How may this be 

denied!” ? 

• % 

Yet is it accessary this should bf demonstrated. May the 
reader hear, and patiently consider, what I have to say! The 
time, I hope, will come, nay, I mig*^t alnflJSt promise the time 
shall come; a better'time, when every child shall laugh tiiat 1 
was oblig(vi to demonstrate this. ^ Laugh, perhaps, at the age; 
or, which is more noble,%eep, to remember that there ever 
were men who required such demonstration. 

Ivet those who are v^illing listen to the voice of truth. I 
can but stammer some of the documents she has taught me. * 

Truth, whether or not received as sucji, still is truth. It is 
not my declaration that makes that true which is true; but, 
it being true, I will speak. • 

It being granted that man is the work of supreme wisdom, ‘ 
is it not infinitely more conformable to wisdom thqt a harmony . 
between p)hysical and moral beauty rather should than should 
not exist; and that the Author of all moral perfection should • 
testify his high good pleasure by the conformity between the 
mental and bodily faculties? Let us only suppose the re- 
verse.-i-Who could believe in infinite wisdom and goodness, 
and support the thought that, not by accident, or only under 
certain circumstances, but that it was a gene^al law of nature, 
that where the highest moral perfection wa^ there all physical 
imperfection should be ; that a man the most virtuous should 
be the most deformed; and that he who was the most exaltpd,^ 
most noble, most magnajiimous, and greatest benefactor to, 
shouttl be the most deformed of, his species ; that God should 
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deny all beauty to virtue, lest it might be thereby recom' 
mended; that what was most loved by the Deity, and was in 
itself most lovely, should be stamped with the seal of divine 
disapprobation?—Oh brother, friend of virtue, fellow adorer 
of supreme wisdom, which is pure goc^lncss, who could sup¬ 
port this, I Ijad almost said, blasphemous"supposition ? 

Let us imagine a like dissonance between the capacity for 
receiving knowledge and the conformation of the body. Can 
it be thought agreeable to eternal wisdom to impress the marks 
of stupidity on that body in which understanding resides, and 
is displayed f This, surely, never can be supposed. Yet how 
infinitely less depends upon this than upon the former kind of 
liarmony ! How infinitely' more incumbent was it .on the Au¬ 
thor of nature to display and perfect the moral, rather than 
the intellectual, part’«f map*! 

Again, who will suppose itrconsonant to divine wisdom to 
give the form and appearance of the niost strong to the weakest 
body, and of the most weak to the strongest ? (I speak not 
of accidents and exceptions, but of the general course and 
constitution of naturfe.) Yet would such dissimulation, such 
unworthy juggling, be wisdom and worth, compared with that 
conduct wliich should place an evident'^ disagreement, through¬ 
out all nature, between physical and moral beauty ? 

I am, notwithstanding, willing to own that such metaphy¬ 
sical reasoning, however conclusive it may appear, to certain 
persons, is not alw’ays incontrovertible Facts, the actual 
state of things in nature, must decide; consequently observa¬ 
tion and expeiiment are requisite. 

>• First, I maintain, what the most inaccurate observer of 
the human countenance can no longer deny, that each state 
of the human mind, and of internal sensation, has its pe¬ 
culiar expression in the face. Dissimilar passions have not 
similar expressioiiB,^ neither have similar passions dissimilar 
expressions. o 

I maintain, wl at also no moralist will deny, that certain 
states of mind, certain sensations, and inclinations, are ardent, 
beautiful, noble, sublime, and that they inspire all feeling 
heai'ts with pleasure, love and joy; that others, on the von- 
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trary, are totally opposite, or repugnant; disgusting, hateful, 
and terrifying. , 

I maintain, what is manifest to eveiy^ eye, however inex¬ 
perienced, that there is beauty, or deformity, in the features 
of the face. (At present, I shall confine myself to this.) In 
vain ai-e the singular objections that have been made against 
the actual beauty of the body, and its ever true and consistent 
principles.—Place a handsome and an ugly man beside each 
other, and no per^ will be found to exclaim of the first, 
How ugly! or of the last. How handsome! Let the hand¬ 
some man disfigure his countenance by grinwee; and people 
of all nations, beholding him, would psonoufice him ugly and 
disgusting;^ and, recovering his form, would declare he had a, 
handsome, intelligent, a beautiful countenance. 

The result of this will be, that, 

The passions of the mind produce their accordant effects oi|, 
the countenance. 

There are such things as moral beauty and deformity; di.s- 
positions, qualities, which attract good and ill-will. 

There are such things as corporeal beauty and deformity, 
in the features of the hmnan countenance. 

We have now to consider whether the expressions of moral 
beauty arc coi’poreally beautiful, and the expressions of cor¬ 
poreal deformity corporeally deformed; or, reversing the pro¬ 
position, whether the expression of moral beauty is deformity, 
and of moral deformity beauty!—Or are the expressions of 
moral qualities neither beautiful nor deformed ? Or, are they, 
without sufficient cause, sometimes beautiful, sometimes de-*^ 
formed ? 

Let us, for example, take the Instantaneous expressions of 
the mind, when it is impassioned. Let the countenances of 
the good and the wicked, the sincere and the deceitful man be 
taken, and .shown to a child, a peasant, a connoisseur, or to 
any indifferent person. Let a drawing be made at the moment 
when a noble, and a mean action are performing. Then let it 
be asked which of the countenances ar6 beautiful; which most* 
beautiful; which most deformed; and it will be seen that, 
child, peasant, and connoisseur, will agreeTn pronouncing the 
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Eame countenance most beautiful, and the same most de¬ 
formed. 

I next inquire, of what passions, what'states of mind, are 
those most deformed and most beautiful countenances the 
expressions? From this inquirv it will be found that the 
most deformed expressions also betoken- the' most deformed 
states of mind. 

I'he same is true of all the innumerable shades and combi¬ 


nations of morally beautiful, <md morally deformed, states of 
mind, and their expressions. ‘ , 

Thus far t’liere appeaj-s to bo little difficulty in the inquiry ; 
and the next step is as little difficult. 

Each frcquently-rcj)eated change, forffi, and stajte of coun- 
' tenance, impresses, at length, a durable trait on the soft and 
flexible parts of tlie foce. fl’he stronger thu change, and the 
oftener it is repeated, the strqngcr, deepev, and more indelible 
is the trait. We shall hereafter show that the like impression 
is made in early youth, even on the bony j^arts. 

, An agreeable change, by constant repetition, makes an 
impression on, and adds a feature of durable beauty to, the 
countenance. 

A disagreeable change, by constant repetition, makes an 
impression on, and adds a feature of durable deformity to, the 
countenance. 


A number of such beautiful changes, when combined, if n(>t 
.counteracted, impart beauty to the face ; and many deformed 
changes impart deformity. 

► We have before observed that morally beautiful states of 
the mind impart beautiful impressions. 

Therefore the same changes, incessantly repeated, stamp 
durable expressions c)f beauty on the countenance. 

Morally deformed states of mind li3\’e deformed expres¬ 
sions; consequently., if incessantly repeated, they stamp durable 
features of deformity. . 

They are, in proportion, stronger, and deeper, the oftencr, 
and the stronger, the expressions peculiar to the supposed state 
of mind take place. • ^ 

TJtcxe is no state of mind which is expressed by a single 
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part of the countenance, exclusively. Should there be passions 
wKcH are expressed more forcibly by this, than by that fea¬ 
ture of the face; which effect strong changes in one part, and 
are scarcely perceptible in another; still we shall find, from 
attentive obsei^ation, that, in all the passions of the mind, 
tKere is no yielding’feature of, the countenance which remains 
unchanged. Whatever is true of the effects of one expression 
upoif any feature, <>r part of the countenance, *is true of alL •' 
In deformed state^ »f mind, they all change to greater defor¬ 
mity,/and in beautiful states, to superior beauty, - The whole 
countenance, when impassioned, is a harmpnized, combined 
expression of the present state of the yiind. 

Consequently, frequent repetitions of the same state of mind,^ 
impress, upon eveiy part of the countenance, durable traits of 
<lefonnity or beauty. * » ' * 

Often repeated states of the ftiind give liability. Habits are 
derived from propensities,-and generate passions. * 

The foregoing propositions, combined, will give the following 
theorem: 

The beauty and dcTomiity of the countenance is iA a just 
and determinate proportion to the moral beauty and deformity 
of the man. 

The morally best, the most beautiful. 

The morally worst, the most deformed.* | # 

The torrent of objection now bursts all bounds; 1 hear its 
roar ; it rushes on, rapid and fearful in its course, against my 
supposed poor hut, in the building of w'hich I had taken suclf 
delight.—Treat me not, good people, with so much contempt; 
have patience : mine is not a hut raised on a quicksand, but a 
firm palace, founded on a rock, at the foot of which the torrent, 
dreadful as it is, shall furiously foam in vain. The confidence 
of my speech will, I hope, be pardoned. * tJonfidence is not 
pride; prove my error, and I \fill beqpme more humble. 
An objector loudly exclaims, “ This doctrine is in contradic¬ 
tion to daily experience. How numerous are the deformed 
virtuous, and the beau^ful vicious !”-^ Beautiful vicious ! 
Vice*with a fair face! Beauty,of coniph?xion, or beauty of 
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feature; which is aieant?—But I will not anticipate. Hear 
my answer. 

I. In the first place, this objection is inapplicable.’ I only 
affirm virtue beautifies, vice deforms. 1 do not maintain that 
virtue is the sole cause of human beauty, or vice of deformity; 
such doctrine would be absurd. Who can pretend there are not 
othgr more immediate causes of the beauty or deformity of 
the countenance I Who would dare, who would wish to- deny 
that, not only the faculties of the mind,,but the original con¬ 
formation in the mother’s womb, and also education, which 
depends not on ourselves, rank, sickness, accident, occupation, 
and climate, are so many immediate causes of beauty and 
deformity among men! Mv proposition is perfectly analogous 

"^to the axiom, that virtue promotes worldly welfare, and that 
vice destro 3 's it. CSh it bo any real objection to this truth, 
though there are many thousands of the virtuous wretched, 
and of the wicked prosperous! Ts any thing inoi^ meant, 
than tliat, though there are, indeed, many other inevitable and 
co-operating causes of happiness and unhappiness, as well as 
virtue and vice, yet morality is among Others one of the most 
active and essential! The same reasoning will apply to the 
proposition concerning physiognomy. Virtue beautifies, vice 
deforms 5 but these are not the sole causes of beauty and 

II. With respect to experience, if we examine accurately, 
we shall find that much is to be deducted from this part of 
the objection. I am inclined to believe that experience will be 
'found favourable to our doctrine. Is it not frequently said, 

“ I allow she is a handsome woman, but she does not please 
me; or, even, she is disagreeable to me f" On the contrary, 
we say, “ He is an ordinary man; notwithstanding which, I 
liked his countenance at the first sight; I felt myself pre¬ 
judiced in his favour.” On inquiry, it will be found that the 
beauty we could not love, and the deformity with which we 
were pleased, incited our antipathy and sympathy by the 
beautiful or amiable qualities of the mind which had been im¬ 
pressed upon the coilntenance. ^ 

Since the pleasing traits of an ugly face, and the displeasing 


defojniity 
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of a beautiful, have been so prominent as to act more power¬ 
fully upon us than tbe others all combined, is not this a proof 
that these lines of beauty are more excellent, more expressive, 

. more noble, than those which are more corporeal ? X 

Let it not be>sm(],that such s^mpatliies and antipathies are 
raised by frequent convei’satioif, and after the beauties or defor¬ 
mities of the mind are discovered. How often are they imfited 
at the first view ! Neither let it, be affirmed that this happens 
in consequence^of conclusions drawn concerning the disposition 
of the person; it having previously been experienced tliat, in 
similar instances, those who had like features* notwithstanding 
their ugliness, were ^ood; and others,* with certain disagree¬ 
able traits, notwithstanding thei^ beauty, were bad pcoplej- 
This is frequently the case, it ia true; .but this does not in¬ 
validate bur ])roposition. The^ are equally consistent., Chil¬ 
dren will convince us how little forcible this objection is, who, 
previous \o experience, will look steadfastly, and with pleasure, 
on a coimtenance which is the reverse of corporeally beautiful, 
but which is impressed with the traits of a beautiful mipd ; and 
will, when the contrary is the case, so often begin violently to cry. 

III. In the third pladb, it is ntfcessary properly to define the 
words. * , 

Were my proposition stated thus, withojit all qualification— 

“ That virtue is beautiful, and vice corporeally deformed,”— • 
nearly as many objections would be raised as there are various 
opinions concerning the words virtue and vice, inoral good and 
evil. The courtier, who pronounces every man virtuous whq 
is not flagrantly vicious; the weak bigot, who declares all is • 
evil that is not good according to his model; the officer, who 
esteems the man of honour, and the soldier obedient to disr 
cipline, to be the most virtuous; the vulgar, who account all 
virtuous tlmt are not guilty of the grosses^ sins; the peasant, 
who remains virtuous as long as nci warrant brings him before 
the justice of the peace; the narrow ihoralist, who holds 
nothing to be good that is not acquired by rigid al»>tinence, 
with whom virtue is absolute stoicism; e;ich, and all of these,' 
according to their several conceptions, wil^ rise up and witness 
against a proposition so indeterminate, so replete with paradox. 
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The objector, however, ought to have remarked that I here 
understand the words virtue and vice in their most extensive 
signification; or that 1 am, properly, speaking only in general 
of moral beauty and deformity. I class with the former, alt 
that is noble,, good, benevolent, or tending to feffect good pur¬ 
poses, which can have place in the mind ; and, in the latter, alt 
that is ignoble, evil, mean, and inimical. > 

It may happen that one possessed of many excellent quali¬ 
ties, and who long has practised virtue, at length may yield to 
the force of passion, and, in so great a degree, that all the 
world, according to the general sense of the word, may justly 
pronounce him vicious. Will it therefore be said, “ There is 
vicious beauty! Where is your harmony between virtue and 
beauty V* - , 

Has it not been already pi^mised that such a person had 
excellent dispositions, and much good, and that he had long 
encouraged and established the goodness of his character 1 
. He therefore had, and still has, goodness worthy of emula¬ 
tion ; asid the more habitual it is to him, the deeper root the 
first virtuous impressions took, the more conspicuous and firm 
are the traits of beauty imprinted upori his countenance. The 
roots and stem still are visible, though some alien branch may 
have been ingrafted; The soil and its qualities are apparent, 
notwithstanding that tares have been sown among the wheat. 
,Ts it not, therefoie, easy to conceive that, the countenance 
may continue fair, although the man has yielded to vice I This 
•but confirms the truth of our proposition. 

Indeed, an eye but little experienced will discover that suck 
a countenance was still more beautiful, previous to the domi¬ 
nion of this passion; and that it is, at present, in part de¬ 
formed. How mueh less pleasing, alas! how much more 
harsh, and disagreeable, than formerly, though it may not 
have arrived at tliat state which Gellert describes I 

His morn of youth how wondrous fair! 

How {ieauteous was his bloom! 

But ah! he stray’d from virtue’s paths, “ 

And pangs his life consume. 
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Hia wasted form, his livid eye, 

^ His Jjaggard aspect pale. 

Of many a hidden, hideous vice. 

Recount a fearful talc. > 

I have known handsome, and good young men, w'ho, in a 
few years, by debauchery and excess, have been totally altered. 
They^wero still generally termed handsome, and so, indeed, 
they were, but, good God I hojv different was their present 
from their former beauty ! 

Men, on the contrary, may he found with igaoble disposi¬ 
tions and passions, the empire of which has been confirmed by 
education. ^ They may, for years, harv'c* been subject to tliese 
passion.s, till they have become truty ugfy- Such person.^ m.'iy,, 
at length, combat their vices, v'ith their whole force, and 
sometimes, obtain no small victofv. Thev, from the best r'f 
motives, may resti'ain, and even oi'adicat<‘, the most glaring; 
and, in flie strictest sense of the word, may be called {.nily 
virtuous. Tliwe is a moral judge, whose decision is iiifinitely 
superior to ours, that behold, in such persons, greater 
virtues than in any who are by nature inclined to goodness. 
These, however, will be'brought as examples of the deformed 
virtuous. So be it; such deformities! nevertheless,^are only 
faithful expressions of the vices which Ion;; were predominant, 
and the multitude of which do but enhance the w orth of pre¬ 
sent virtue. How much greater was the deformity of the 
features before the power of this virtue was felt, and how* 
mucli more beautiful have they since become ! Socrates, who 
is brought as an example by all physiognomists, and their op- , 
ponents, may here most properly be cited ; hut to him a sepa¬ 
rate fragment must be dedicated. 

Let it be furthci; considered—there are a multitude of 
minute, mean, disgusting thoughts, maijners, incivilities, 
whims, excesses, degrading attachments, obscenities, follies, 
obliquities of the heart, which, singly, or eollectively, men are 
far from denominating vice ; yet a number of such, combined, 
may greatly debase and deform the man. While he remains 
honq^t in his dealings, without any notorious vice, and adds to 
this something of the economy oi‘ the citizen, he will be called 
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a good fellow, an excellent fellow, against whom no man has 
any thing to allege; and, certainly, there„ are great numbers 
of such good, ugly, fellows.—I hope I have been sufficiently 
explicit on this subject. 

IV. In the fourth place, it is necessary to take a more dis¬ 
tant view of rile harmony between moral and' corporeal beauty, 
by .which, not only many objections will vanisli, but the sub¬ 
ject on which we treat will, also, become more interesting. 

We must not only consider *tlie inimedia,te effects of morality 
and immorality, on the beauty of the human countenance, but 
their immediate consequences, as they relate to the general 
corporeal beauty or deformity of the hupian race. I walk in 
the multitude, I con tempi? te the vulgar; I go through vil¬ 
lages, small towns, and gi-eat, and every where, among all 
ranks, I behold ueformity ;■ I view the lamentable, tlie dread¬ 
ful ravages of destruction. 

I constantly find that the vulgar, collectively, wJtether of 
nation, town, or village, are the most distoided. 

1 am afflicted at the sight of ugliness, so universal; and my 
wounded soul, my offended eyes, wander till they find some 
man, but moderately liand^omc, on whom they ai-e fixed; 
although he by no means is the perfection of human beauty. 
That beauteous image of haii])incss haunts me, Nvhich man 
might possess, but Irom which man, alas! is so remote. 

How often do I meditate on tliis, the most beauteous of all 
races, the noblest in its face, and ask, why is it thus sunken 
in deformity, in the abyss of abominations '2 

The more I reflect, the more I find that men individually, 
as well as the whole race, contribute to produce this degrada¬ 
tion ; and, consequently, that man has the power of becoming 
more beautiful, more perfect: the more too am I convinced 
that virtue and vice, Avith all their shades, and in their most 
remote consequences, are beauty and deformity. This is 
doubly proved. 

And first, a relaxation of morality increases in a thousand 
instances, great and small, a degradation and ignoble debase- 
ment, while moral powers, energy, autivity, and the ardour of 
imitation, produce tiie contrary", and generate every disposition 

*tm j > '• * 
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to the beautiful and the good ; and, consequently, to their 

e^regaiaos. , 

Degradation is gradual, and manifests itself in innumerable 
distoriaons, proportionate to the predominant vices, if not 
counteracted by some more just and ardent incitement to 
perfection. • • 

Wherever, on the contrary, virtue and philanthroj)y reign, 
without adverting to the imn\ediate pleasing effects, how 
beautiful, how prominent is the picture they imprint, how 
attractive are the added traits! The real philanthropist is 
active, mild, gentle; not timid, indolent, stupid, abject, capri¬ 
cious ; not—in shortr I might enumferate a hundred negative 
and positive qualities, which beautify the human countenance,, 
the earlier this philanthropy, this supreme of virtues, tliis soul 
of every Virtue, is awakened in flie mind, even though but 
feebly awakened, by which it may produce its various beautiful 
effects. • 

What still i» more conclusive, respecting this question, and 
removes most objections, is that—virtue and vice, morality and 
immorality, in their most extensive signification, liave numerous 
immediate consequences in rendering the forms of children 
ugly or beautiful. How justly, hence* may we ansiver such 
questions as—“ Wherefore has this child, yjdiich, from infancy, 
has been educated with so much care, and is itself so tractable 
and virtuous, this child so much better than its father who 

• 

died while it was an infant, still so much of the disgusting and 
the hateful in its countenance V’ —The question ought to be,, 
why has it retained so much, why inherited so much from - 
its parent ? 

I know no error more gross or palpable than the following, 
which has been mentioned by such groat men. “ Every thing 
in man depends on education, instruction,.and example ; and, 
nothing on organization, and the,original fonnation of the 
body; for these latter are alike in all.” 

Helvetius has, in his great enthusiasm for the improvement 
of the human race, that is to say, of education, caii’ied this 
doctone so far, contrary lo the most evident experience, that, 
while I read, I scarcely could believe my eyes. 
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I shall have various opportunities, in the following fragments, 
to speak of propositions that relate to this subject. 

At present thus much only. 

It will be as difficult to find any two children that perfectly 
resemble each other, as it would be to find any two men. 

Let a chiltf be taken from a mother, who is not void of sen¬ 
sibility ; let her but attentively observe it, for two minutes 
after its birth, and Jet it be placed among a hundred other 
children of the same town or district; nOt-matter though the 
inhabitants bear the most general resemblance' to each other; 
she still would, cox'taiiily, soon select it from among the hundred. 

It is likewise a fact universally acknowledged, that new bom 

children, as well as those Of riper growth, greatly resemble 

their father or mother, or sqmetimes both, 9s well in the for- 

« * 

mation of the body as iji particular features. 

It is a fact, equally well known, that we observe, in the tem¬ 
per, especially of the youngest children, a striking similarity 
to the temper of the father, or of the mothev, or sometimes 
both. 

How often do we find in the son the character, constitution, 
and most of the moral qualities of the ‘father! In how many a 
daughter, docs the chaVacter of the mother revive! Or the 
character of the m9ther in the son, and of the father in the 
daughter! 

As a proof that character is not the result of education, we 
need but remkrk, that brothers and sisters, who have received 
the same education, are very unlike in character. Helvctius 
. himself, who allows so little to the primary qualities and dis¬ 
positions of children, by the very rules and arts ho teaches, to 
cherish or counteract the temper, as it unfolds itself, grants, 
in reality, that moral propensities are absolutely different in 
every individual cJiild. 

And how much soever such original properties of constitu¬ 
tion and temper, such moral propensities, may be modified by 
education ; how possible soever it may be to render the worst 
valuable; yet is it indubitable that some dispositions, although 
they all, in a certain sense, are good, are generally confi^ss^ 
by men to be originally good ‘in gradation : tliat some among 
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them, under equal circumstances, are more pliable, docile, and 
capable of improvement; and that others are more obstinate, 
and less manageable. The guilt or innocence of the child is 
not here called in question. No rational man will maintain 
that a child, even with the worst dispositions, has, therefore, 
any moral turpitude. • * 

Wf have proved, as was incumbent on us, 

Tliat features and forms are iaherited; 

^ That moral gropdhsities are inherited. ^ 

The above propositions having been demonstrafed, w'ho will 
any longer doubt that a harmony exists betw'Sen the inherited 
features an^ forms, ahd the inherited iiforal propensities! 

This being ascertained, and since the deformities of the* 
mind, and consequently of the body, and of, the bodj-, conse¬ 
quently of the min4, may be inj^erited, we have obtained the 
most conclusive reason why so many men, born handsome, de¬ 
generate, whose deformity is yet by no means of an extreme 
degree; and, ih like manner, why so many others, born ugly, 
improve by becoming ^rtuous; and who, yet, are liy nq means 
so handsome as some wdio are far less good. 

We cannot but rem*ark how* eternally prominent is the 
liarmony between moral and corporeal beauty, and how it is 
established by the foregoing proofs. • 

Let us suppose men of the most beautiful and noblest form, 
and that they, and their childi'cn, become morally degenerate 
abandon themselves to their passions, and progressively, be¬ 
come more and more vicious. How will these men, or their, 
countenances at least, be, from generation to generation, de- • 
formed! What bloated, depressed, turgid, stupid, disfigured, 
and haggard features! What variety of more or less gross, 
vulgar, caricatures, will rise in succession, from father to son f 
Deformity will increase. How many of the cWklron, at first, the 
perfect images of their degenerate parents, will, by education, 
become, themselves, still more degenerate, will display fewer 
tokens of goodness, and more eai’ly symptoms of vice!—How 
deep in degeneracy, how distant, is man, from that perfect 
beauty with which, by tRy fatherly merqj^ oh God! he was 
at first endowed! How is thy* image deformed by sin. and 
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changed even to fiend-liko ugliness; ugliness, which afflicted 
benevolence scarcely dares contemplate! .Licentiousness, sen¬ 
suality, gluttony, avai'ice, debauchery, malignity, passions, 
vices, what deformities do you present to my sight! How 
have you disfigured mv brother! 

Let us add to this an inseparable truth, whieh is that, not 
only the flexible and the solid parts of the countenance, but, 
also, the whole system, bones, and muscles, figure, complexion, 
voice, gait, and smell, every member corrj^sponding with the 
countenance, may be vitiated and deformed, or rendered more 
beautiful. Let -us remark this, and preserve, by drawing, 
what we remark ; or rctlier let us have recourse to living ex¬ 
amples. Let us compare tlie inhabitants of a house of correc¬ 
tion, vhere we find the stupid, the indolent,^and the drunken, 
with some other society, in a more improved state. However 
imperfect it may be, yet will the difference be visible. Let 
them be compared to a society of enthusiasts, or a club of me¬ 
chanics, and how lively will the testimony be in favour of our 
pro])osition! Nay more, it will awaken feelings for ourselves, 
and others, which, however afflicting they may be, still, will 
he salutary; and this is the yery end I wish to obtain. 

But inan is not made only to fall; he is again capable of 
rising to an eminence higher than that from which he fell. 
Talce the children of the most ordinary persons, let them be 
the exact image of their parents; let them be renjoved, and 
educated in some public, well-regulated seminary ; their pro¬ 
gress from deformity' tow'ards beauty will be visible. Arrived 
at the state of puberty, let them be placed in circumstances 
that shall not render the practice of virtue difficult, and under 
which they shall have no temptations to vice ; let them inter¬ 
marry; let an active impulse to improvement be supposed; let 
only a certain portion of care and industry, though not of the 
highest kind, he employed in the education of their descen¬ 
dants, and let these descendants continue to intermarry; what 
a handsome race .of men will the fifth or sixth generation pro¬ 
duce, if no extraordmary accidents intervene! Handsome, 
not oirly in the features of the countenance, but in the solid 
parts of the head, in the whole man, accompanied by content- 
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ment, and other virtues. Industr}"^, temperance, cleanliness, 
are produced; and,, with these, if some care be taken in edu¬ 
cation, regular muscles, also a good complexion, a well-formed 
body, suppleness, activity; while the deformities which are the 
consequence of. infirmities, and a feeble constitution, will be 
prevented; since these goodh properties, thes^ virtues, are 
always attended by health, and a free growth of the liralfe.— 
In shbrt., there is no part of cqfporcal beauty, no feature of 
man, which virtue snfd vice, in the most extensive sense, may 
not influence. • 

What benevolent heart but must rejoictf at the recollec¬ 
tion ! How great is the power whidli God has given to beauty 
over the heart of man ! What ’are thy feelings, oh man of* 
benevolent sensibility, when thou.beholdest the sublime ^vorks 
of antiquity, when thou viewest the divine creations qf men 
and angels, by Raphael, Guido, Mengs, West, Fuseli! Speak, 
wliat arS thv emotions, how ardent thv desires for the ira- 
proving, the beautifying, the ennobling of our fallen nature j 
Promoters, lovers, ^d inventors of the finest arts, and the 


sublimcst sciences; ye wealthy, who merit gratitude for the 
rewards you bestow on* the works of genius, and ye, sons of 
genius, by whom these w'orks are produced, attend to this 
tnith.—You are in search of perfection. Jb’or this you deserve 
our thanks. Would you render man the most perfect, the . 
most beautiful of objects, deformed I —Oh no !—Prevent him 
not, therefore, from being good. Be not indiflR.‘rent whether 
he be good or evil; but employ those divine powers ■ftdtli 
which you are endowed, to render him good, so shall you ren- • 
der him beautiful. 

The harmony of virtue and beauty, of vice and deformity, is 
an extensive, a vast, a noble field for the exercise of your art. 
Think not you can make man more beautiful without making 
him better. The moment you wquld improve his body and 
neclect his mind, the moment you would form his taste at the 
expense of his virtue, you contribute to render him vicious,; 
Your^efforts will then be in vain. He will become defornled, 
and Jiis son, and his son's son, shall continue to degenerate. 
Your labours then how erroneoifte! 
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"V^en, oh artists ! will you cease to seek reputation by to}'8 
and tricks, or to what purpose? It is as thoiiffE 116 whh 

, .vj «. ~.-v A A ^ 

vyould build a palace should employ Eis carver, or his gilder, 
as an architect. 

Do you hope to form the taste by licentious imagery ?' 
You hope in vain ; it is as thqugh you would teach your sons 
continence by reading them obscene lectures, the tendency of 
which is but to indame the passions. 

Of this enough. 

T shall copciude with a text of sublime cokisolation to my¬ 
self and all others who have good reason to be dissatisfied with 
many parts of the forrp and physiognomy of themselves, which, 

^ perhaps, are incapable of .improvement, and whb yet strive 
after the perfecting of the inward man. 

“ It is sown in dishonour^, it is raised in glory.” . 

ADDITIONS. 

Numkrous traits of beauty and deformity are too minute to 
be traced by the pencil or the engraver; and whenever they 
can be made visible upon paper, they must, then, be strong, 
indubitable, and conviftcing. 

PLATE IX. 

Nature forms no such countenance; at least, no such 
mouth.—Vice only can thus disfigure.—Rooted unbounded 
-avarice.—Thus does brutal insensibility deform God’s own 
image.—Enormous depravity has destroyed all the beauty, all 
the resemblance. Can any benevolent, wise, or virtuous man, 
look, or walk, thus?—Where is the man, however unobser¬ 
vant, daring enough to maintain the affirmative ? 


PLATE X. 

«r 

A degi’ec still more debased—a countenance by vice ren- 
dig'ed fiend-like, abhorrent to nature, in which falaciousness is 

I 

sunken almost below brutality.—E,vcry spark of sensibility, 
humanity, nature, Is extingyi<;hcd.—Distortion, deformity in 
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excess—and though sensuality should not appear with this 
particular kind of ugliness, yet, may it not incur ugliness still 
more dreadful I —Whoever has frequently viewed the human 
countenance in houses of correction and jails, will often scarcely 
■ believe his eyes, will shudder at the stigmas with which vice 
brands her slaves. • 


PLATE XI. 

• • ' 

Heie are traits oC*drunkenness combined with thoughtless 

stupidity. Who can look without disgust? "Vyould these 
wretches have been what they are, had tliey not, by vice, 
erased nature’s marks t—Can pervqj'sion be more apparent than 
in the middle profile ? Fig. 3—the ^ast stage of bi-utal corrup¬ 
tion, apparent inosj in the under part of the male. Fig. 6 ; and 
in the forfehead, and nose of the fdhiale. Fig. 5, (the ears not 
included). Can any supposition bo more absurd than that such 
a countenance should be the abode of a wise, a virtuous, or 
an exalted mind*? 

We turn with hori’or from nature thus debased, and re¬ 
joice that millions of people afford not any countenance so 
abominable. • 


PLATE XII. 

What heart can sjanpathize with any one of these counte¬ 
nances ? Who will expect from any one of them perpetual 
virtue, pure love, noble benevolence, or the high efforts of ’ 
genius! 

1. Immoveable icy coldness, without a spark of sensibility. 

2. Rudeness, phlegm; false, feeble, dull, ridicule. 

3. The contempt of a vulgar girl. 

4. Sensual desire, without individual love. 

5. Ogling of a low, crafty sensualist. 

6. Chagrin of contempt returned. 

7. Perfect levitv. 

8. Moral relaxation. 

9. Malignity, ignorance, brutal lust. 

10. ^11. Anger—contempt—the rage of an offended villam* 
without great strength or courages How much of the noble, 
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the prudent, the forbearing, the experience and worth of age, 
is visible in the posture and countenance of 12. And of the 
unfeeling, the rude, the contemptuous, in 13. Yet is the 
mouth too good fcH* this posture, and this aspect. 

C PLATE XIll. 

‘Fig. 1, 2.—The spirit of projecting—want of wisdom— 
brutal boasting wrinkle the countenance of 1. 2, Is the 

image of blood-thirsty cruelty; unfeeling, without a trait 
of humanity. 

Fig. 3.—^^rtue, noble simplicity, goodness, open confi¬ 
dence, are not discbverable here. Unbounded avarice, un¬ 
feeling mckediiess, knavery unequalled, in the eye and mouth, 
eradicate every pleasing impression. It is possible this coun¬ 
tenance might not have looked much Jaetter previous to its 
degradation, but vice only could produce the full effect we 
behold. 

PLATE XIV 

Fig. 1.—The visage of a satyr, distorted thus by sensuality. 
—Careless insensibility.—An excess of stupid brutality. 

Fig.,2. — A countenance not remarkable for the beauty, 
but the harmony ^f its features—pleasing, because calm, di.s- 
passionate, benevolent, noble, wise. Let this countenance be 
compared with Fig. 4, 5, 6, and then, reader, be you friend 
or opponent, say whether you can doubt that vice distorts, 
deforms; or that virtue bestows that which charms, delights, 
and beautifies, if not the form, at least the features of the 
countenance. For, where is the virtue, which, ,as virtue, does 
not charm, and where the vice, which, as vice, does not deform ? 
Grant me this, and I require no more,. 

Fig. 3.—Thus does a continual repetition of extreme con¬ 
tempt distort the mouth; thus infix itself with traits not to 
be effaced ; thus deform a countenance which, not stigmatized 
by this vice, would probably have been amiable. 

‘ Fig. 4 to 7.—Lqt us ascend a few steps, and relieve our¬ 
selves with expreiKions of nobler passions. Who will not sur¬ 
vey these four heads with internal sympathetic pleasure! 
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And- wherefore ? Because moral beauty, in action, is im¬ 
pressed upon each of these countenances. Thus only cwi 
the noble mind languish, weep, love; thus only can be agitated 
as in 4>, 5,'*6, 7. 


SOCBATES. 


The well-known judgment of the physiognomist Zopyrus, 
concerning Socrates— ’ 

“ T^t he was stupid, brutal, sensual, and addicted to 
drunkenness—” ’ * 


Has been repeatedly cited in modern times against physi¬ 
ognomy; but this science has been as repeatedly supported 
by the answer of Socihtes, to his disciples, who ridiculed the 
judgment of the physiognomist. ’ 


“ By nature I am addicted to all, these vices,, and they were 
only restrained, and vanquished, by the continual practice of 
virtue.” 


/ 




Permit toe to add something on this subject. 

However insignificant, in itself, this anecdote may be, or 
though, like anecdotes ^ general, it should be but half true, 
yet is it pregnant with physiognomonical discussion. 

Let us suppose it to be literal truth; what will be the con¬ 
sequence? ' 

It will not militate against physiognomy, Y'hatever it may do 
against the knowledge of Zopyrus. , 

Suppose that Zopyrus was mistaken, that he overlooked all 
■ traits of excellence, and dwelt upon the rude, the massy. How 
will this injure the science of phj siognomy ? 

That, physiognomist who, from his zeal for the science, , 
should affirin, “ I never err,” would be like the physician who, 
from the ardour of his zeal for the honour of his art, should 
affirm, “ My patients never die.” 

Whoever, because of one, or one hundred, errors of the 
physiognomist, should reject the science of physiognomy, would 
be like the man who, because there are ignorant physicians, or 
because that the patients of the greatest physicians die, should 
reject all physical aid. , 

Bt^ to come nearer to Uie point. 
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All antiquity, certainly, attests that Socrates had a very 
ordinary countenance. 

All the busts of Socrates, however diSerent from each other, 
still have a similarity of ugliness. To this we may add what 
was said by Alcibiadcs, who, certainly, was well acquainted 
with Socrates, as he also was with what ^as beautiful, and 
what deformed; “ That ho resembled the figure of Silenus.”* 
r understand the remark of Alcibiadcs to refer to the general 
form of the countenance. JVc perceive there can be no doubt 
of the ugliness of Socrates. 

Yet uas Socrates, from all that wc know concerning him, 
the wisest, best, most incomparable of men. Be this all granted; 
we shall ever carefitlly avoid denying\vhat is highly probable 
in order to establisli our 6wn propositions. 

“ Consequently, the wisest and best of men had the counte¬ 
nance of the most stupid and debauched; or, rather, had a 
gross, rude, forbidding, ugly, countenance.” How may this 
objection be answered 'i 

. I. The defonnity of Socrates w'as, in the* opinion of most 
who maintain the circumstance, a thing so remarkable, so 
extraordinary, that it was universally considered as a contra- ‘ 
diction, an anomaly of nature,—Accurately examined, is this 
Jbr or .against physiognomy 1—A direct contrary relation, be¬ 
tween the external and internal, was expected. This want of 
conformity, this dissonance, produced general astonisliment.— 
Lot any one determine what was the origin of their general 
expectation and astonishment, 

II. Woi'e this dissonance as great as it has been asserted 
to be, it will only form an exception to a general ndc, which 
will he as little conclusive against physiognomy, as a child 
bom with twelve fingers would against the truth, that men 
have five fingers on each hand. We must allow there 
are unusual exceptions, mistakes of nature, errors of the 
press, if I may so speak, which as little destroy the legibility, 
and the explicability of the human countenance, as ten or 


* It is difficult, says Winckclmann, for human nature to be mom 
debased than in the figure of Silenus 


1 
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twenty errors, in a large volume, would render the whole unin ¬ 
telligible. 

III*. This, howeVer, is capable of a very diiferent answer • 
and the best reply that I can make is, that—“ Characters, 
pregnant with strong and contending powers, generally contain 
in the great mass, the prominent features of the face, some¬ 
what of severe, violent, and perplexed; consequently are very 
diffi^rent from wliat the Grecian artists, and men of taste, name 
beauty. While the signification, the expression, of such pro- 
. minent features are not studied and understood, such counte¬ 
nances will offend the eye that searches only foi'* beauty.” I’he 
countenance of Socrates is manifestly of this kind. 

IV. In* the study of physiognomy, it cannot bo too much 
inculcated, nor too often repeatoeX by a writer on the scionct', 
that dispositions; and their dcve}p])ment. taknts, powers, their 
application and uso, the solid and flexible parts, the jtromineut 
and fugitive traits must be most accurately distinguished, if 
we w'ould form an accurate judgment on the human counte¬ 
nance. This appears to have been neglected in the judgment 
formed on the countenance of Socrates. Zopyrus, Alcibiades, 
Aristotle, most of the physiognomists with whom T am ac¬ 
quainted, all its opponents, nay, its very defendera, liave, in 
this, been deficient. 

To the imphvsiognomonieal eye, the form of the countenance 
of Socrates might appear distorted, although the mutable fe£> 
tures might have displayed celestial be-auty. 

A man of the best native inclinations may degenerate, and 
another with the worst may become good. The noblest talents 
may rust in indolence, and the most moderate, by industry, be 
astonishingly improved. If the first dispositions were excellent, 
it will require an acute observer to read their neglect in the 
countenance, especially if unimpassioned. In like manner, if 
they were unfavourable, it will require the most cxporicucod 
eye to read their improvement, (,'riginal dispositions arc most 
discoverable in the form of the solid and prominent parts; and 
their development, and application, in the flexible features.— 
Whoever is accustomed to attend only to the flexible ttaits, 
and their motion, and has not, as often happens, devoted him- 
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self to the study of the solid parts, and permanent traits, he, 
like Zopyrus, in the countenance of Socrates, will neither dis¬ 
cover what is excellent, and characteristic* of the disposition, 
nor the improvement of what may have been apparently bad; 
consequently his judgment must be erroneous. It is incumbent 
upon me to m^ke this evident. Be it supposed that the great 
propensities of Socrates were prominent in his’ countenance, 
though it were rude and unpleasing, and that these permanent 
features were not studied, but that the gross, rude, massy 
traits met the acute eye of the Greek, who was in search of 
beauty alone.' Be it fuither supposed, as each observer will 
remark, that the improvement of all, w^ich may be denomi¬ 
nated bad in the disposition, is only visible when the features 
•ire in action. Nothing will then he more probable than phy- 
siognomonical error, or more plausible than‘'false conclusions 
against the science. 

V. I have repeatedly spoken of good and bad dispositions: 
the elucidation of my subject requires that I should here ex¬ 
plain myself with greater accuracy. 

' A man bom with the happiest propensities or dispositions 
may become bad; or with the most unfortunate, may, after his 
own mannqr, become good. 

To speak with precision, no man has good or bad disposi¬ 
tions ; no man is bo..n either vicious or virtuous; we must be 
children before we are men, and children are neither bom with 
vice or virtue: they are innocent. Time will improve some 
few to a high degree of virtue, and sink some few others to as 
bw a degree of vice. The multitude will find a medium: they 
‘appear to want the power of being either virtuous or vicious in 
any extraordinary degree. All, however, whom for a moment 
we have considered innocent, all sin, as all die; none may 
escape sin and death. By sin I mean a propensity to sensual 
gratifications, which are attended with n troubled conscience, 
and the degradation of the native powers. I shall just observe 
that original sin, that' subject of ridicule in this our philosophic 
age, is, in this Sense, most demonstrable to a true philosopher, 
a dfepassionate observer of nature. 

It is no less true, to speak philosophically, that is, according 
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to experience, that there is, originally, only physical irritability 
in nen, hpwever gfoat their progress may afterwards be in vice 
or virtue; an impulse to act, to exist, to extend the faculties; 
which impulse, consid^ed as the spring of action, is good; but 
which has in ii;^lf neither morality nor immorality. If this 
in-itability, this power, be sd formed that it is generally ad¬ 
dicted, being surrounded by certain objects, or placed under 
such and such, almost unavoidable, circumstances, to bad 
thoughts and bad’actions, which disturb the peace and hap¬ 
piness of mankind ; if they are so formed that,^n the present 
state of the world aijtd its inhabitants, they* have scarcely the 
power of being employed to good, tl^j^are then called immoral 
propensities; and moral, wdien fliey arc, generally speaking? 
the reverse. ^ . , 

Experience indubitably teacl^es us that where the power and 
irritability are great, there, also, will numerous passions take 
birth which will generally induce immoral thoughts and actions. 

“ Helvetius says, the abuse of power (and the same may be<j 
said of all the faculties of man^ is as inseparable from power 1 
as the effect from the cause.” 

“ Qui peut tout ce qu’il vout,i veut plus que ce qu’il doit.”* 

Hence the sense of the alfii-mation that man lips evil pro¬ 
pensities, is clear. It might as well be-,affinued he has the 
best propensities; since nothing more is meant than that, 
with respect to certain objects, he is or is not irritable. It is 
possible he may apply his proportion of power tb good, though 
it is often applied to evil; that circumstances may happen 
which shall produce irritability where it is wanting, or that he 
shall remain unmoved under the strongest incitements; con¬ 
sequently, that either virtue itself is there, or an appearance 
of virtue, which will.be called virtue and strength of mind. 

VI. Let us apply what has been said to an engraving of 
Socrates, with which we here present our readers in Plate 

XV. 

According to this head, after Reubens, which we shall first 
consider, Socrates had certainly great propensities to become 

• He who can do all he will, '<vill do more than he ought. 
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eminent. If he resembled this copy, and I have no doubt but 
that his appearance was better, for this may be the twentieth 
copy, each of which is less accurate, the declaration oi 
Zopyrus, that he was stupid, was incontrovertibly erroneous; 
nor was Socrates less mistaken when he was so ready to allow 
that he was, by nature, weak. It may have been, and perhaps 
was, an inevitable effect of the weight of those features, that 
the perspicuity of his understanding was, sometimes, as if 
enveloped by a cloud. But had Zopyrus, or any true physi¬ 
ognomist, been accustomed accurately tc remark the perma¬ 
nent parts of the human face, he nev^^^ could have said 
Socrates was naturally stupid. 

Whoever considers this forehead as the abode of stupidity, 
has never been accustomed to observe the forehead. If Zo- 
j)vnu.', or any other ancient, has held this ai’ching, this pro¬ 
minence, or these cavities, as tokens of stupidity, I can only 
answer they have never been accustomed to consider or com¬ 
pare foreheads. How great soever the effects of a good or 
bad education, of fortunate or disastrous circumstances, and 
whatever other influence, of better or worse, may become, a 
forehead like this will cyer remain the same, uith respect to 
its great outlines of character,' and never can escape the 
accurate physiogiioimst. In these high and roomy arches, 
itiidoubtedly, tlio spirit dwells which will penetrate clouds 
of difficulties,'and vanquish hosts of impediments, 

The sharpness also of the eyebones, the eyebrows, the knit¬ 
ting of the muscles between the brows, the breadth of the 
nose, the dejjth of the eyes, the projection of the pupil under 
the 0 )'elld, how does each separately, and all combined, testify 
the great natural propensities of the understanding, or rather 
the powers of the understanding called forth !—And how in¬ 
ferior must this twentieth or thirtieth copy be, compared to 
the original! What painter, however good, is accurate in his 
foreheads 'i Nay, where is the shade that defines them justly T 
How much less an cngiaving from the last of a succession of 
copies ! > 

“This countenance, however, has nothing of that noble 
simplicity, that cool, tranquil, artless, unassuming candour, so 
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much admired in the original. Something of deceit and sen¬ 
suality afe clearly perceptible in the eye.” 

In the countenance before us, yes; but a countenance of 
this pregnancy and power may exert an astonishing degree of 
force in the command of its passions, and by such exertion 
may become what others are frdm a kind of imbecility; and 
further,. I affirm the living countenance may have traits too 
evident to be mistaken^ which yet no art of the painter, 
no strok e of the engraver, can express. This subject waa 
slightly mentioned in a Jbrmer fragment: I here itpeat, with 
a greater degi’ce of pre^sion,— * 

The most'disgusting vices arc oftgn concealed under the 
fairest faces ; some minute trait, inexpressible by the graver, • 
to be seen, only occhsionally, when »thc features»arc in motion, 
will denote the most* enormous vce. Similar deceptions are 
found in a distorted, or rather in a strong and pregnant 
countenance; such as is that of Socrates. The most bcau- 
ttQUs, noble, and* active characteristics of wisdom arid vii tue, 
niay discover themselves only by certain indefinable^ traits, 
viable to a spectator when the features are in action. 

The greatest likenesses of such'faces., which are strikingly 
like because of the strength and sliar])ness of the prominent 
features, are, for that very I'eason, gencjwlly, libels on the 
originals. The present portrait of Socrates, although it might ,• 
liavo been called the strongest of likenesses, by the multitude, 
might y et have been the greatest of libels upon tfio man. To 
exaggerate the prominent, and to omit the minute, is a libel- . 
l(^^5?.ile alike for the rcasoner or the paiiiier. Of this, all 
sophistical reasoners, all vile painters, avail themselves. In. 
this light I consider most of the portraits of Socrates. " I 
think it probable, nay certain, with respect to myself, tliat 
the countenance would, on the first ^ iew, IjaVb produced simi¬ 
lar effects. The sltarp, compressed,»aud heavy j>arts shocked, 
or bedimmed, the ey^c of the Greek, accustomed to consider 
beauteous fonns, so that the spirit of the countenance escaped 
his peneti’ation. The mind is invisible to those who undfer- 
stand not the body of physiognoniy, that as to say', the out¬ 
lines and form of the solid parts. 
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VII. The engraving we have in view, the rational physi¬ 
ognomist will say, is, at least, as remarkable, as extraordinary, 
:is was the character of Socrates.—This may well lead us to 
suspect that there is still a possibility left of reconciling it to 
the science of physiognomy. 

Much W0I have seen; more we have to' see.—We boldly 
aHmn there are traits in this countenance expressive of extra¬ 
ordinary gi*eatncs 3 , fortitude unsliaken; however ■ degrading 
single features may be, the whole bears<^^he stamp of manly 
persevcrancf.—To what we have already said In its favour, we 
shall further add—in the upper part df the chin is powerful 
understanding; and, in the lower, strength and courage, 
which denote an almost total absence of fear. The thick, 
short neck, below, is, by the general judgment of all nations, 
the feature of resolution— Stiff-necked. 

If we remember that, in'painting such countenances, the 
large traits are always rendered Somewhat more IfJge, that 
* the more jninute lines of the countenance in action are want¬ 
ing, and that, though the likeness is preserved, still the soul is 
fled froln the face, we shall not be surprised to find, in this 
countenance, so much of the great, and of the little; of the 
inviting, and the forbidding. 

Of this we should certainly be convinced could we contem¬ 
plate living nature. How differently would these immoveable 
eyes speak, could we behold them animated, inspecting the 
-soul of the listener, while the noble Greek was teaching honour 
towards God, hope of immortality, simplicity, and purity of 
,heart!—Can any man of observation doubt of this ? 

This, now so fatal, mouth, which may be proved not to have 
been accurately drawn, as it also may that much which all 
living mouths have is here wanting, do you not feel, oh ! phi¬ 
lanthropists ! oh men of observation ! that it must assume a 
form infinitely different in a moment so picturesque ? 

Let me be permitted a short digression; suffer me to 
bewail the artist and the painter. 

l^esigners, statuaries, and painters, usually caricature na¬ 
ture in those parts where she has somewhat caricatured her¬ 
self. They generally are ready to seize those unfortunate 
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moments, those moments of relaxed indolence, into which the 
persons who sit or 5tand to them sink, with such facility, and 
into which it is almost impossible to prevent sinking. These 
' they perpetuate, because imitation is then most easy, and 
incite exclamatwn, or perhaps laughter, in the spectator. A 
likened is given by a poi-ti-aft painter as it is lay a satirist; 
we know who the picture is meant for, though it is ««like. 
Satir ea „and bad portraits ever Wind superficial admirers, but 
f or su ch the artist should not labour; hjs great endeavour 
should be to portray tie beauty of truth, and thfls secure the 
admiration of those ymo are worthy to admire. 

The lucky moment of the counteoanco of man, the moment 
of actual existence, when the soul, with all her faculties,* 
rushes iijto the fate, like the rising sun, when#the features are 
tinged with heayenly serenity, w;ho seeks, who jatiently awaits 
this moment? By whojn are such, by whom can such, 

moments be depicted ? 

• » 

IX. We return to Socrates. 

He confessed that industry, that the exercise of his facul¬ 
ties, had amended his character. T^iis, according to our 
principles, ought to be expressed in the countenaace. But 
where and how ? It was not visible in tli* solid parts, but it 
was in the flexible features, and, particularly, in their action^ 
and illumination, which no painting, much less engraving, can 
express. A strong degree of debasement must, also, still 
exist in Socrates, consequently, might still be perceptible iii 
his countenance. Have not the wisest their moments, their* 
hours, of folly! the best their intervals of passion, and vice, 
if not in act, at least, in thought?—Must Socrates, alone, 
stand an exception ? * 

On summing up all these consideratjonk concerning the 
countenance of Socrates, and this piiysiognomonical anecdote, 
will they oppose, or support, the science Of physiognomy ? 

X. I am willing to grant that heavenly wisdom, sometimes, 
cpndescends to reside in wretched earthly vessels, despicable in 
the ®yes of men, in vindication of its own,honour, which must 
not be attributed to mortal man; and that its true beauty may 
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remain concealed, nay, be reviled by the multitude, that these 
vessels may not ascribe to themselves that worth and those 
qualities which are the gift of God. 

XL But never will I allow that actual reformation, pre¬ 
eminent wisdqm, proved fortitude, and herioc virtue, can exist, 
and not bo impressed upon the 'countenance, unless it volun¬ 
tarily distorts itself, or is distorted by accident. / 

But what is the dead Soci'ates to us? How much more 
might we have learnt from him in the moment of living exist¬ 
ence ! Let us rather take an animatf d being, and thence 
determine who most has reason, the antagonist, or the defender 
of physiognomy. 

Let the opponent bring the wisest and best man he know^s, 
with the most stupid or viclofts countenance. The search w'ill 
be tedh)us ere such a one be fc und; and, when found, w'e will 
discuss what may seem contradictorj', accordin.g to our prin¬ 
ciples, and will own ourselves confuted, if it b.; not confessed 
that the man proves either not so good and wise as he was 
supposed , or that tlicre are manifest ti’aits of excellent wisdom 
, and goodness wdiich had passed unobserved. 

'■ ADDITIONS. 

PLATES XVI. XVil. 

TiiKSE heads, all copied after antiques, appear to be great, 
OT, at least, tolerable, lilcenosses of Socrates; an additional 
proof tliat, in all copies of a remarkable countenance, we may 
believe soinethinoc, but oudit not to believe too much. 

First, it may be said, that all the eight profiles, of the two 
annexed jilatcs, haye a striking resemblance to each other; and 
that it is immediately manifest they all represent the same 
person. AVe find in all the same baldnes.s, the same kind of 
locks, the same blunt nose, the same cavity under the forehead 
and the sainc character of the massive in the whole. 

And, to this it may be answered, that however difficult it 
may be to compare 'eight porti’aits, so similar, yet, an expe- 
riencoil eve will perceive very essential differences. 
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’MISCELLANEOUS PIIYSIOGNOMOSICAL EXERCISES. 123 

The fofeheads, in of the first, and 6, and 8, of the second 
plate, are more perpendicular than the others. Among the 
^ight there is not one weak head; but these three are rich in 
understanding. The outline of the forehead and skull of 2, in. 
Plate XVI., principally hetoken^undci-standing. The mouth of 
the same face, and that of 6, in Plate XVII., have the most 
firmness"; 6, in Plate XVlI., the most subtletv. In the out- 
line of the mouth Plate XVI., is much expression of 

infelligence; buli less gsjnius timn in 2, of the s^itic plate. 
4, of Plate XVL, is less expressive. 7, of Plate XVII,, com¬ 
bined with an attentive look, requires no comment. 

• . 

MISCELLANEOUS PHYSIOGNOMONICAL EXERCISES. 

■ • • 

As experiments upbh physiogncmionical sensation, we ^lall 
conclude by adding a number of couutenanccfs. We shall give 
our opinions in \>rief, that we may not anticipate the judg¬ 
ment of the reader. 


PLATE XVI11. 

• 

Fig. 1.—Ardour and coolness combined, proving that this 
countenance is energetic, persevering, unconquerable. It is 
the aspect of a strong, projecting mind, ^hc mouth is sta¬ 
bility itself. 

Fig. 2.—The infamous KnipperdoIIiiig—villainy and deceit 
in the mouth ; in the forehead and eye, courage. How much 
had virtue and man to expect fi'om the power and determina¬ 
tion of such a countenance ? What acts of wisdom and he¬ 
roism! At present all is inflexibility, coldness, and cruelty ; 
an eye without love, a rpouth without pity. In the mouth (a) 
drawn by the side of this head, is the reverjje of arrogance 
and obstinacy. It is contempt without ability. 

Fig. 3.—Stortzenbechcr—the excess rude, inexorable, 
wanton cruelty.—The whole is no longer capable of affection, 
friendship, or fidelity- ^ 

Fi". 4, 5.—Honour—^/aitli—beneficence.—Though cer¬ 
tainly not handsome, both these cauntenancl*s speak open sen¬ 
sibility. Whoever would deny to such a countenance his con- 
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fidence and esteem, is surely little deserving of confidence and 
esteem himself. ® 

Fig. 6.—An imperfect portrait of a musical person.—The 
forehead and eyebrows less profound ‘in thought than quick of 
conception.^—Little produced, much imagmed.* The inten¬ 
sive is particularly expressed in the eye, eyebones and eye¬ 
brows.—The mouth is the peculiar seat of the tender, the soft, 
the breathing.'f the amoroul, of exquisite musical Laste. 

Fig. 7.—How much soever this countenance may be in¬ 
jured by an ill-drawn eye, the arching of the forehead is still 
more manly than effeminate.—The nose I consider as a deter¬ 
minate token of calm fortitude, and discreet, benevolent, 
fidelity. The whole is good and noble. 

Fig. 8.—Tlw eye and l?]is cautious, circumspect, and wise. 
Mudi science and memory^ in the forehead; genius rather 
discovering than producing. This mouth rau.st speak excel- 

c* , 

lently, profoundly. 

• Fig. 9.—This cold vacuity of look—this rigid insensibility 
of the. mouth, probably are given by the painter.—But the 
forehead, at least in its descent; and the nose, the nostril 
excepted, are decisive tokens of an acute, capacious, mind. 
The under part of the ear accords with the forehead and nose, 
but not the uppdi*. lu the disfigured mouth are bitterness, 
contempt, vexation. 

Fig. 10.—A man of mind, but unpolished, without reflec¬ 
tion. I may pronounce this character rude, peculiar, with the 
habits of an artist. It is an acquired countenance; the rude¬ 
ness of nature is very dissimilar to this. 

Fig. 11.—A bad likeness of the aiithor of these fragments, 
yet not to be absolutely mis*^aken. The whole aspect, espe¬ 
cially the mouth, speaks inoffensive tranquillity, and benevo¬ 
lence, bordering on weakness.—More understanding and less 
sensibility in the nose than the author supposes himself to 
possess.—Some talents for observation in the eye and eye¬ 
brows. , 

Fig. 12.—Stability, intelligence, good sense, in the fore- 

* Wenig extension viel intension 
f Aufschlurfende—Sipping. 
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fidence and esteem, is surely little deserving of confidence and 
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brows.—The mouth is the peculiar seat of the tender, the soft, 
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forehead, at least in its descent; and the nose, the nostril 
excepted, are decisive tokens of an acute, capacious, mind. 
The under part of the ear accords with the forehead and nose, 
but not the uppdl’. In the disfigured mouth are bitterness, 
contempt, vexation. 

Fig. 10,—A man of mind, but unpolished, without reflec¬ 
tion. I may pronounce this character rude, peculiar, with the 
habits of an artist. It is an acquired countenance; the rude¬ 
ness of nature is very dissimilar to this. 

Fig. 11.—A bad likeness of the author of these fragments, 
yet not to be absolutely rais+aken. The whole aspect, espe¬ 
cially the mouth, speaks inoffensive tranquillity, and benevo¬ 
lence, bordering on weakness.—More understanding and less 
sensibility in the nose than the author supposes himself to 
possess.—Some talents for observation in the eye and eye¬ 
brows. 

Fig. 12.—Stability, intelligence,^ good sense, in the fore- 
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head, eyes, eyebrows, and nose. The end of the nose does 
not agree with the other parts. The back part of the eye 
is too long, and, th^efore, weaker than the fore part. The 
^ mouth has something of wit; but, in other respects, is bad, 
and feeble. 

PLATES XIX. XX. , 

• 

ThcM are not VcUaire, they are but caricatures—essays’of 
an artist whose int^tion was to express the general cha- 
n^ter, not accuratelydefine the features; for so feeble a 
forehead, as is generally'found in these twenty sketches, Vol¬ 
taire, the writer of nations, the ornament of *the age, could 
not have. The character of the eye- is similar in most of 
them — aHent, piercing, but without sublimity or grace. 
2, 3, 7, of Plate KIX., are most expressive ^of invention, 
power, and genius.— fi, and 8, mark the man of thought,—■ 
1 , 2, and 3, of Plate XX., least betoken keen sensibility. The 
lips all denote satire, wit, and resistless ridicule.—The nose of 
8, Plate XX,, has the most of truth and mind. 10, Plate XX., 
precision is wanting to Jthe outline of the eye, power to the 
eyebrows, the sting, the scourge, of satire to the forehead. The 
under part of the profile, *on the contrary, speaks of a flow of 
wit, acute, exuberant, exalted, ironical, never deficient Jn reply. 

PLATE XXL 

Fig, 1 . —Which only promises much in the eye-brows.—A , 
man who will meet his man.—Rather firm than acute; more 
power than taste; more of the great than the beautiful. The * 
mouth is more mild and benevolent than the nose, and the 
whole countenance besides, should seem to promise. 

Fig. 2 ,—This profile of the same person discovers still more 
passion, than the full face does resolution and strength of 
mind; the nostril is bad, small, childish; the nose will suffer 
no insult; the eye here has nothing t)f th^ power of the other 
features: the wrinkles by which it is surrounded greatly lower 
the expression of the whole. 

Fig. 3.—The portrait jf a miniature ’painter, remarkalJle 
foFlus highly-finished pictures. JDelicacy^d elegance, em- 
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ployed in minute things, is perspicuous in the whole visage, 
particularly in the nose. The position of the forehead speaks 
more undcratanding than the outline itself. The under part 
of the mouth is weak, and may signify Either benevolence or 
melancholy. Precision cannot be mistaken in the eye. 

Fig. 4.—A thoughtful, inquiring head, without groat sen¬ 
sibility. I>iscretion rather than understanding. (Discretion 
efiiploys itself on things, actions, project^ and their progress; 
understanding in the minu;te distinctio^i between ideas, their 
exact boundaries, and characteristicp!) The outline of the 
forehead, far as it is visible, doei. not discover this calm, 
exact distinction, and determination of ideas. The breadth 
of the nose Is also sj^iificant of consideration and discretion; 
and its prominent outlinQ»of activity and lively passion. 

Fig. 5.—A countenance of mature consideration. A man 
who^ hears, speaks little, Wut his words are decisive.’ Ilis cha¬ 
racter is firm, but not violent.—Faithful rather than fond—a 
mind more accurate and comprehensive than penetrating and 
^inventive—i countenance, not beautiful, lout respectable to 
respectable men.—Without effeminacy, w ithout impetuosity— 
thinks' before he advises—will not easily be turned aside from 
his purj)()se. The eyebrows, and the very bad ear, especially, 
are highly contradictory to the precision and energy of the 
whole outliiic, particularly of the nose and mouth. 

Fig. (I —There is something difficult to define in this profile, 
which bc'ttikens refined sensibility. It has no peculiar strength 
of mind, stiii less of body; will not soon oppress, may soon be 
oppressed. Peace of mind, circumspection which may dege¬ 
nerate into anxiety, gentle insinuating persuasion rather than 
bold elo(]ucm e ; worth, rich in discretion, and active benevo¬ 
lence, ajjpear to be visible in this countenance, which is far 
inferior to the original. 

Fig. 7.—Tn this imperfect copy are mildness, premeditation, 
peace, scrulinizinff thought. To analyze with ease, calmly to 
enjoy, rationally to;, discourse when no natural impediment in¬ 
tervenes, 1 conceive to be the principal characteristics of this 
countenance, which is far inferior to the original. 

Fig. 8.—A man whose character is nearly similar, except 
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that he has a more antiquated air; but not with less candour 
or intelligence, though more timidity. The nose is decisively 
significant of acute critical inquiry. 

Fig. 9, 10.—Two profiles of foolish men, in which that of 
9, has the distinguishing marks of weakness in the lower part 
of the profile, apd 10, in the upper part, afld in the angular 
wrinkles of the sharp-closed mouth. 

Fig. 11 .—A portrait which, by its noble and beautifuT out¬ 
line, fixes the atte^^on. Much power of nfind in the foim; 
.but, in its present af^earance, that power greatly benumbed. 

I think I read unfortunate love, and see the parson who lia.s 
felt its power, which still is nourished the* sweet memory of 
the beloved object. 

Fig. 12.—Is the absolute reveree of 11. Incapable of any 
high degree of finprovement. - Such a forehead and such .a 
nose combined ever.denote uncqpquerable 'debility and ipanity. 
Were this perpendicular forehead thrown but a hair's breadth 
more ba*ck, lAurst not risk a judgment so decisive against the 
countenance. * ' . 

* PLATE XXII. 

Fig. 1.—Evidently no strength of mind. Commonness, not* 
stupidity, in the outline of the nose; want of strength in the 
parts* about the eye. The lower muscles pf the nose, and the 
wrinkles of stich a mouth, are almost decisive marks gf 
feebleness. 

Fig. 2.—Nothing, in this countenance, bcspehks strength pt 
mind, yet is it difficult to determine which are the signs of 
weakness. The mouth and aspect, no one will consider as 
thoughtful, inquiring, or powerful; and still less the nose and 
eyebrow. 

Fig. 3.—Prompt ;* quick to undertake and to complete ; 
Iiating procrastination and irresolution; IcMng industry and 
order; enterprizing; not easily deceived; soon excited to 
great undertakings; quick to read; difficult to be read. Such 
is this countenance, or I am much deceived. 

Fig. 4.—Benevolent serenity, a plaj^ul fancy, promptiiude 
tiMbserve tlie ridlculou;^.—The form of tjic forehead should be 
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more sunken where it joins the nose. This deficiency leai^ 
the expression of understanding. The eye and nose, eape« 
cially, betoken a fine understanding, 8in(^erity, candohr, and 
sensibility. 

SOLTZER. 

Fig. 5.—Something ill-drawn, gross, and distorted. The 
ea^r inquirer is still visible in the outline, and wrinkles pf the 
forehead; in the eyebrows and nose, especially in the' lower 
part of the latter; and, more still, in ^e middle line of the 
mouth, so tranquilly closed, and in the angle formed by the 
under part of thb nose and the upper lip. 

Fig. 6.—Not the man of deep research, but quick of percep¬ 
tion; grasps his object with promptness and facility; every¬ 
where collects«elegance and grace, and rdtums them to the 
world,with added charms, *Vyho but sees, this in the forehead, 
eyebrow, and particularly in the j)oetical eye?—The lower 
part of this countenance is less that of the profpund,*cautiou8, 
inquiring philosopher, than of the man of tastd. 

f 

BALTHASAR BECKER. 

I 

Fig. 7.‘—A countenance void of grace; formed, I might say 
to terrify the very devil; bony, yet lax; violent, wild, yet with¬ 
out tension: such^ particularly in better pictures, are the 
forehead, eye-brows, eyes, nose, mouth, chin, neck, and hair. 

' The eye and nose are decisive of a powerful and, daring mind. 
The mouth denotes facility of speech, calm and copious elo- 
.■quence. 

Fig. 8.— Although the back part of the pupil be too pointed, 
or ill drawn, yet there is much of mind in the eye; true, accu¬ 
rate attention, analyzing reflection. The nose less marks the 
projector than tl\e man of accurate investigation. Eloquence, 
and fine imaginations in the mouth. 

Fig. 9.—^A mixtqre of effeminacy and fortitude.—Levity 
and perseverance—harmony—nobility of mind—simplicity— 
peace. The high smooth forehead speaks the powers of me¬ 
mory.—It delicts in the clear, unpeijplexed, the sincere.—The 
eye has no pretensions. This nose of the youthful maiaea, 
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united with such a mouth and chin, banishes all suspicion that 
such a countenance can act falsely, or ignobly. 

Fig. 10.—A rado outline of our greatest poet.—The outline 
. of the forehead, particularly of the eye-bones, gives the most 
perfect expression of a clear understanding, as does the eleva¬ 
tion above the eye, of elegance and originality.—*This mouth 
shows less sweetness, precision, and taste, than appertair, to 
the oHginal. The whole bears an impression of tranquillity, 
and purity of heart !-*-*The upper part of the countenance seems 
Inost the seat bf reasoh, and the under of imagination—or, in 
other words, in the upper part we distingjysh the man of 
thought and wisdom, more than the -po^t; and, in the under, 
the poet more than the man of thought and wisdom. 

Fig. 11.—Expressive, vigorous, poetical genius, without its 
sweetness* and polished elegance. *Lesa dramatic and epic than 
picturesque and bolcf—more pliability in the mouth than In the 
foreheaded chin.—Tastd* in the outline of the nose; strong 
passion in the* phin. Strength, fidelity, in the whole.—Such 
outlines indicate powerful, penetrating, ardent eyes, a fin‘c 
speaking glance. A calm analyzing train of ideas, slowly ac¬ 
quired, will not be sought by the physiognomist in the under , 
part of the profile, nor tardy sluggishness in the uppet. 

Fig. 12.—This profile, though imperfect, may ’easily be 
known. It must pass without comment, or rather the com¬ 
mentary is before the world—is in this book. Let that speak; 

1 am silent. . * 


OF THE UNION BETWEEN THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE 

HEART AND PHILANTHROPY. 

Mat these two purposes be attained by the same means ?— 
Does not a knowledge of the heart destre^, or weaken philan¬ 
thropy?—Docs not our good opimon ^f any man diminish 
when he is perfectly known ? And, if so, how may philanthropy 
be increased by this knowledge ? , 

What is here alleged^is—truth—but it is partial truth.— 
AnS how fruitful a source of error is partial truth ! 
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It is a certain truth that the majority of men are lo^rs by 
being accurately known.—But it is no less true, that the ma¬ 
jority of men gain as much on one side as they lose on the other 
by being thus accurately known. * 

I do not here speak of those who can only gain by being ac¬ 
curately known; 

I speak of those who would lose much were the knowledge of 
thi heart to become more accurate, and more general. , 

Who is so wise as never to act foolishly! Where is the 
virtue wholly unpolluted by vice; wi^H thoughts, at all mo¬ 
ments, simpie, direct, and pure ? 1 dare undertake to maintain 
that all men, vrith some very rare exceptions, lose by being 
known. 

But I will also prove, by the most irrefragable arguments, 
that all men gain by being known; consequently—^that a know¬ 
ledge of the heart Is not detrimental to the love of mankind. 

“ But does it promote the love o^ mankind V' Yes. 

A knowledge of the heart teaches us alike wjiat nian is not 
and cannot be; why he is not, cannot be; and what he is, or 
can be. t 

Astonishment, that abundant fountain of censoriousness, 
diminishes in proportion as this knowledge increases. 

When ryou would inquire why any man thinks and acts thus, 
could you but suppose yourself in his station, that is, could 
.you assume his fonn, body, countenance, senses, constitution, 
and feelings; how intelligible, how natural, then, would all his 
actions appear! And would not censoriousness, so active, at 
j)resent, immediately disappear, when an accurate knowledge 
‘of man should be obtained? Would not compassion succeed 
to condemnation, and fraternal lenity to hatred ? 

But not in this alone (I here but slightly glance at my sub¬ 
ject) w'ould man be benefited by the promotion of physiogno- 
monical knowledge: he gains another advantage. 

Physiognomy discovers actual and possible perfections, 
which, without its aid, must ever have remained hidden. The 
more man is studied, the more power and positive goodness 
will he be discovered to possess. As the experienced eye of 
the painter perceivps a thousand small shades anl coIcjhs. 
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which are unreoiarked by common spectators, so the physiog¬ 
nomist views a multitude of actual or possible pei'fections » 
which escape the geijeral eye of the despiser, the sl^derer, or 
_even the more benevolent judge of mankind. 

I speak from experience. The good which I, as a physiog¬ 
nomist, have observed in people round me, has, more than 
compensated that mass of evil which, though I appeared blind, 

I couH^not avoid seeing. The more I have studied man, the 
more have I been ocmvinced of fhe general influence of his 
fiiculties, the hiore have remarked that the origin of all evil is 
good, that those very powers which made him evil,'' those abili- 
ti^^_forces, liritability, elasticity, wer^ all, in themselves, 
a^u^, positive, good. The absence of these, it is true, would 
have occasioned the absence of an ihhnity of evil; but so would 
they, likewise, of an infinity of gcjpd. The essence of good 
has given birth to mfleh evil; but it contains in itself the? pos¬ 
sibility of^a still infinite inercase of good. ^ 

The least failing of an individual incites a general outcry, 
and his character is at once darkened, trampled on, and do* 
stroyed.—The physiogribmist views the man whom thp whole 
world condemns, and—^pjaises,—What ? Vice ?-i^No—Does 
he excuse the vicious ?—No—He {Wiispers, or loudly affirms, \ 
“ Treat Hiis man after such a manner, and you will be asto- | 
nisheij at what he is able, what ho may bft made willing, to I 
perform. He is not so wicked as he appears; his countenance- 
is"Tie£ter than his actions. His actions, it is true, are legible . 
in his countenance; but not more legible than his great powers, 
his sensibility, the pliability of that heart which has had an - 
improper bent. Give but these powers, which have rendered • 
him vicious, another direction, and other objects, and he will 
pcHorm miracles of virtue.*’—Yes, ithe physiognomist w'ill 
parloh where the most benevolent philanthropist must con¬ 
demn. For myself, since I have become ^ p'hysiognomist, I 
have gained knowledge, so much more accurate, of so many 
excellent men, and have had such frequent occasion to rejoice 
my heart in the discoveries I have made concerning such men, 
that this, as I may say, has reconciled me* to the whole humhn 
rad^T What I here mention as.having happened to myself, 
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each physiognomist, being himself a man, must have, undoubt¬ 
edly, felt. 

Again, as pity is awakened, cherished^ and heightened, at 
the sight of natural evil, so is the noblest and wisest compas-.^ 
sion roused by an acute perception and sensibility of human 
degeneracy; and from whom is such compassion more to be 
expected than from a true physiognomist? I repeat, the 
noblest compassion—for it employs itself on the immediate, 
the precise, the present, man; and his secret, his profound 
miser)’, which is not without him, but withiri—^the' wisest— 
for, while it knows the evil is internal, it thinks not of pal¬ 
liatives, but of internal efficient means, of laying the axe to 
the root, of means with the proper application and certainty 
of which he is acquainted. ^ 

True souls of benevolence, you often shaH weep tears of 
blood, to find men are so baa; but, often, also, shall you weep 
tears of joy, to find them better than the all-po\\erfnl, all- 
poisonouq, tongue of slander would have made you believe. 


OF THE UNIVERSAL EXCELLENCE OF THE ^ 
' FORM OF MAN. 


The title of tlife fragment is expressive of the contents, or 
' rather of the very soul, of the whole work; therefore, what I 
may here say, in a separate section, may be accounted as no¬ 
thing ; yet how vast a subject of meditation may it afford to 
man! 


Each creature is indispensable in the immensity of the crea¬ 
tions of God; but each creature does not know it is thus indis¬ 
pensable. Man, alone, of all earth’s creatures, rejoices in his 
indispensability. 

No man can render any other man dispensable. The place 
of no man can be sunplied by another. 

This belief of the indispensability and individuality of all 
men, and in our own metaphysical indispensability and indi¬ 
viduality, is, again one of the unacknowledged, the noble fruits 
of ohvsiognomy; a fruit pregnant with seed most prefi®us 
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wheiMse shall spring lenity and love. Oh 1 may posterity be¬ 
hold them flourish; may future ages repose under their s^de! 
The worst, the mo^ deformed, tlve most corrupt of men, is 
still indispensable in this world of God, and is more or less 
capable of knowing his own individuality, and unsuppliablc in¬ 
dispensability. The wickedest^ the most deforraecl of men, is 
still iQore noble than the most beauteous, most perfect animal. 
—Contemplate, oh man! what thy nature is, not what it might 
l^e, not what i^ wanting. Humanity, amid aU its distortions, 
will ever remain wondrous humanity! < 

Incessantly might 1 repeat doctrines like tills !—Ai-t thou 
better, more beauteous, nobler, tlian ^any others of thy fellow- 
creatures ?—If so, rejoice, and ascribe it not to thyself, but to 
Him who, from thd same clay, formed one vessel for honour, 
another for dishonour; to Him \^o, without thy advice, jvith- 
out thy prayer, without any desert of thine, caused thee to he 
what thoft art., 

Yea, to Himi—“For what hast thou, oh man, that thou 
didst not receive ? Nesv if thou didst receive, why dost thou 
glory as if thou hadst not received!”—“ Can the eye say to 
the hand, I have no need of thee?*—“He that oppr^eth the 
poor reproacheth his M.'iker.”—“ God hath made of one blood f 
all nations of men.'’ « 

Who more deeply, more internally, feels all these divine, 
truths than the physiognomist?—The true physiognomist, 
who is not merely a man of literature, a reader, & reviewer, an 
author, but—a man. 

Yes, I own, the most humane physiognomist, he who so* 
eagerly searches for whatever is good, beautiful, and noble in 
nature, who delights in the Ideal, who duly exercises, nou¬ 
rishes, refines his taste, with humanity more improved, more 
perfect, more holy, even he is in frequent dsChger, at least, is 
frequently tempted to turn from the*common herd of depraveti 
men; from the deformed, the foolish, tlie'*apes, the hypocrites, 
the vulgar of mankind; in danger of forgetting that these mis¬ 
shapen forms, these apes, these hypocrites, also, are men; 
and* that notwithstanding all his imagine jl, or his real excel¬ 
lence, all his noble feelings, the "purity of his views (and wiw 
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has cause to boast of these ?), all the firmness, the soundness^ 
of his reason, the feelings of his heart, the powers witdi which 
he is endowed, although he may appear toliave approached the 
sublime ideal of Grecian art, still he is, very probably, from 
his own moral defects, in the eyes of superior beings, in the 
eyes of his much more righteous brother, as distorted as the 
most ridiculous, most depraved, moral, or physical monster ap¬ 
pears to be in his eyes. ' 

Liable as we are to forget this, reminding is pecessary, both 
to the writer and the reader of this work.—Forget not that 
even the wisest*of mgn are men. Forget not how much posi¬ 
tive good may be found, even in the w'orst; and tliat they arc 
as necessary, as good in'Eheir place as thou art. Are they 
not equally indispensable, equally unsuppliable! They possess 
not, either in mind or body, the smallest thing exactly as 
thou dost. Each is wholly, and in every part, as individual 
as thou art. . * 

• Consider each as if he were single in the universe: then wilt 
thou discover powers and excellencies in him which, ab¬ 
stractedly of comparison, deserve all attention and admiration. 

Compare him afterwards \vith others; his similarity, his dis¬ 
similarity, to so many of his fellow-creatures. How must this 
incite thy amazement! How wilt thou value the individuality, 
'the indispensability of his being ! How wilt thou wonder at 
the harmony of his parts, each contributing to form one whole: 
at their relation, the relation of his millionfold individuality, to 
, such multitudes of other individuals! Yes! We wonder and 
'adore the so simple, yet so infinitely varied, expression of 
almighty power inconceivable, so especially, and so gloriously, 
revealed in the nature of man. 

No man ceases to be a man, how low soever he may sink 
beneath the dignity of human nature. Not being beast he 
still is capable of amendment, of approaching perfection. The 
worst of faces still is' a human face. Hmnanity ever continues 
the honour and oinament of man. 

It is as impossible ibr a brute animal to become man, although 
he may in many acitions approach, dr almost surpass hu% as 
for man to become a brute, although many men indulge iJiera- 
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selves in actions which we cannot view In brutes without ab¬ 
horrence. 

But the very capacity of voluntarily debasing himself in ap¬ 
pearance, even below brutality, is the honour and privilege of 
man. This very capacity of imitating all things by an act of 
his will, and the power of his understanding. Tins very capa¬ 
city man only has, beasts have not.—The countenances of 
beasts are not susceptible of any remarkable deterioration, nor 
jxrc they capa\/le of any remarkable amelioration, or biautify- 
ing. The worst of the countenances of men mayJjo still more 
debased, but they ma)’, also, to a certaiij degi’eo, be improved 
and ennobled. 

The degree of perfection, or dc'gradation, of which man is 
capable, qannot be‘described. . 

For this reason, tlie worst countenance has a eli-foyndod 
claim to the notice, cstcenj, and hope of all good men. 

Again*; in .eveiy human countenance, however debased, 
humanity still is visible; that is, the image of the Bcity. 

I have seen the worst of men, in their worst of moments, 
yet could not all their vice, blasphemy, and oppression of guilt, 
extinguish the light of good that shone in their countenances; 
tlie spirit of humanitj", the iuofTaccable traits of. internal, 
eternal, perfectibility.—The sinner we would exterminate, the 
man we must embrace. , 

Oh physiognomy f What a pledge art thou of the everlast¬ 
ing clemency of God towards man ! * 

Therefore, inquirer into nature, inquire what actually is.— 
Therefore, man, he man, in all thy researches; form not t« * 
thyself ideal beings, for thy standard of comparison. 

Wherever power is, there is subject of admiration; and 
human, or, if so you -Aould rather, divine power, is in all men. 
Man is a part of the family of men : thou art man, and every 
other man is a branch of the same tree, a*member of the same 
body,—is, wjiat thou art, and more deser\ing regard than were 
he perfectly similar, had exactly the same goodness, the same 
degree of worth thou hast; for he would then no longer be ihe 
single, indispensable, uiftuppliable indivijlual which he now 
is—Oh man ! Eejoice with whatever rejoices in its existence, 
and contenin no being whom God doth not contemn. 
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FIRST LETTER. 

ON THE STUDY OE PHYSIOGNOMY, 


ADDRESSED TO 

% t 

COUNT THUN, AT VIENNA. 

You permit me, 'honoured Count, to communicate iny 
thoughts to you, on the study of physiognomy. It appears 
to me that all treatises of this kind havQ neither precision, 
perspicuity, nor force suffiaient when they are only general, 
and are not addressed to softie one, of whom it is previously 
known that he is able to prove, and will be at the Jiabour of 
proving, qach proposition; tliat he will strengthen proof by 
e'xperiment, and that he will remark each neglect, obscurity, 
and ambiguity. All I have before written on physiognomy is 
not of so much importance as what L now intend to write, on 
the stud/ of that scidnee, and the method to be employed in 
physiogno^monical observation. Should the precepts I give be 
successful, so will, also, my whole work. Yet do I feel an 
infinite difficulty in explaining myself, so clearly, accurately, 

• and intelligibly, as is requisite for the promotion of the study 
of true physiognomy. I know that when I shall have, with all 
'possible attention, written some sheets, and imagine I have 
said all I can say, there will still many imperfections remain; 
and that, in despite of my utmost care to be accurate, still, to 
many, I shall appear inaccurate. This science cannot per¬ 
fectly be taught by book, and no reasonable person will expect 
perfection in these fragments. What I am able to do shall be 
done. I pretend notito ^ve rules, to you, sir, who are your¬ 
self an accurate observer, but to submit rules to your examina¬ 
tion. I submit them to you, because you possess physiog- 
nomonical sensation, the art of drafting, and have sufficient 
genius to facilitate 'the study of physiognomy by the vanbus 
sutls of which you are possessed. 
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Nothing can more effectually promote the study of physiog¬ 
nomy thnn an answer to the question, how ought physiognomy 
to be studied ? Mistakes in physiognomy are, probably, the 
worst of mistakes; since they contribute to the unhappiness 
of two persons, the observer and the observed. How nume¬ 
rous, frequently, are the ill effects of a single ffilse decision! 
Still more so of a false rule, which is not founded on frequent 
experiment; and worse than eifcher is false information, on 
which false rules are Tounded. I therefore delayed, as long as 
possible, writing on the manner in which the ^lysiognomist 
ought to form himself. Separate remarks ought not to be pub¬ 
lished witljout the most scrupulouSyatfention to their truth; 
much less instructions how’ remarks'are to be made. Reason- . 
ing, perhaps, cannot find a more capacious field of exercise 
than in Ihe pursuit of this stud^. We scarcely can bu suffi¬ 
ciently on our guard against error, in proceeding and in judg¬ 
ing, since error comes with' such ease and rapidity, and is so 
fatal in its consequences. Of this the physiognomist never 
can be too often warned. Never can he be too often admonished 
to vary and multijily his observations. Never can tile man of 
weak intellects be too nften cautioned to avoid the study of' 
physiognomy. The self-nominated physiognomist, without feel¬ 
ing, without wisdom, reason, or knowledge; without patience 
to observe and to compare; without the love of truth or of 
man; the witling, the censurer, the rash critic, the shallow- 
slanderer, oh, how mischievous, how' dangerous is he in humail 
society !—I repeat, the physiognomist without truth and rea¬ 
son ; I do not recall my words, but utter them with added 
force. Physiognomonical sensation is of all things the most 
indispensable. It is the first, most essential, of requisites; 
the eye of nature, without which all rules and instructions are 
as useless to man as spectacles are to the blind. Alas! without 
wisdom, without rational experimeirt, coiflparison, discernment, 
reason, rules, practice, and the art of'.drawiug, liow will the 
finest physiognomonical genius, if not often eiT himself, cause 
others to err! His sensations wdll, at least, be perplexcr], and 
impossible to communicate. For my own part, before I would 
recommend, or, rather, before’ I would permit the study of 
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physiognomy, 1 must be convinced the student possesses this 
physiognomonical sensation, understanding, vrisdom, penetra¬ 
tion, the knowledge and the practice of mawing. Physiog 
nomonical sensation, in order to feel and read natures and 
characteristics; understanding, wisdom, and penetration, to 
impart his observations, and ^press them by general, ab¬ 
stract, signs; and the art of drawing that he may portray 
character to the eye. AVanttng these, Ui? study of physiog¬ 
nomy cannot be brought to perfection. It is not without- 
reason that i greatly fear lest incapable men should lightly 
undertake the most ^’fficult of all studies, as far as it is de¬ 
fined and scientific, to the utter degradation of physiognomy; 

• but I will bear none of the blame. I will rather fatigue by 
too repeatedly warning, jjill men have a certain degree of 
physiognomonical sensation: #,his I know, and loudly, deter¬ 
minedly, proclaim. But every one has not sufficient sensation, 
sufficient reason, sufficient capacity, accuratcl;^'to define, and 
impart his "observations. All are not qualified for the study of 
, physiognomy. " 

I shall not repeat what has already been said, conceming 
' the neces^ry endowments of the physiognomist, or the diffi¬ 
culties he has to encounter. I shall only proceed to lay before 
him some remarks,•which, although, as I have already said, I 
am conscious they are very imperfect, I am also convinced, 
by experience, are well adapted to assist the physiognomist 
in his studies. " 

^ To the scholar, who asks my advice. I will say, if you feel 
An impulse to this study, if different countenances affect you 
differently, if one is powerful and prompt to attract, another as 
powerful, as prompt to repel; if you are desirous of reading the 
heart; if you feel a resistless anxiety to obtain precision and 
certainty in whateVer you undertake, then study physiognomy. 

What is to be understood by studymg physiognomy ? 

( It signifies to exercise the feelings, quicken sensibility, ac- 
I quire the power of imparting, of delineating, characterizing, 

‘ and depicting what we'feel and observe. 

It signifies to search, limit^ and class the visible signs *of 
invisible powers. 
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It signifies, by the Hnenments and changes of the hiiTnan 
countenance, to discover their causes and effects. 

It signifies to learn, and to decide with precision, what cha¬ 
racter of mind certain forms and countenances are, or are not, 
capable of receiving. 

It signifies to devise generjfl, assignable, communicable signs 
of the powers of mind; or, in general, the internal facultfes of 
man, and to apply them with fcertainty, and facility, to all 
• cases. • 

If this thou art unwilling to learn, then would«I say, though 
thou wert my friend, study not physiognom)\ To learn less 
than this, Reserves not the appellation of study. 

First, most accurately inquire Wnat all human bodies and • 
countenances have in common, jand wherein -they generally 
differ from all other animal, or^nized bodies. - The nifye cer¬ 
tainly and perfectly these'differences are understood, the more 
highly will the student think of human naturcp he will*examine 
man with a deeper reverence^ and discern his character more 
distinctly. / ‘ 

Next, carefully study the parts, their connexion, combina¬ 
tion, and proportion, ilead the* Encyclopedic, Du|-er, or any 
other author; but confide not in books, examine, measure thy 
own proportions: first alone, afterw'ards* in company with a 
penetrating, unprejudiced friend; then let him, or some othqr, 
measure thee, without interference. 

Attend to two things in measuring the proportion of the 
parts, which, in my opinion, have not hitherto been accurately 
distinguished by any person who has considered proportion*; 
and the want of which distinction has occasioned so many 
distortions in drawing, and so many erroneous judgments 
donceming the very regular works of God, in all their ap¬ 
parent exceptions; that is, attend to the flifference between 
right-lined and curve-lined proportion, lor this is the veiy key 
to physiognomy. If the parts of the coantenance, if the limbs 
are proportionate, according to right-lined, perpendicular ad¬ 
measurement, the man is then beautiftil, well-formed, intelli¬ 
gent, strong, firm, noble, in a superior, degree. All this he 
also may be, although his pat^s and members, according to 
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appearances, vary from this proportion. For this proportion 
may, notwithstanding, be found according to curve lines, but 
it is to be remarked that rectilinear proportion is, in its na¬ 
ture, more advantageous and indestructible. 

Being once well acquainted with the* parts of tJie body, their 
connexion, ahd proportion; an4so perfectly as to discover, at 
the first glance, in each lineament, whatever is disproportionate, 
defective, superfluous, whatever is distorted, or misplaced; and 
to explain these things to others; having ^obtained certainty 
in the eye, and a perspicuity of exquisite discrimination, which 
is the great sensorium of physiognomy; then, first, may the 
student venture attentively to observe individual chfiracter. 

„ He should begin with such countenances as are remarkable 
in form, and iji^character; should examine men whose features 
* are unambiguous, positive, obvious. 

Let him, for example, choose a man of extraordinary powers 
of mind, an idiot, a person of exquisite sensibility, or a cold, 
hard, insensible, man of iron. < 

Let him study the remarkable character he selects, as if he 
Iiad that 'alone to study. First generally, afterwards in all its 
•■parts; describe the whole fopm, and each particular feature, 
in words, as if to a painter, who was to draw a picture of the 
person. After this description, let the person sit, if it be prac¬ 
ticable, to the student, as he would to the painter^ Begin 
with his stature. Then give the proportions; first the appa- 
I’cnt, as measured according to perpendicular and horizontal 
lines; proceed afterwards to the forehead, nose, mouth, chin, 
and especially to the figure, colour, position, size, and depth 
of the eyes. 

Having finished the description, examine it word by word, 
line by line, with attention, while the person is present. Care¬ 
fully inquire if nothing be wanting, nothing superfluous; if all 
is truth, all accurately expressed. Draw the figure of the per- 
son, when he is absenl^, according to this description. If the 
student cannot produce a general resemblance of character, he 
has pot well described^nor well observed; has not observed as 
a student in physiognomy ought to observe. That this kind 
of exercise may become more perfect, a habit must b3 acquired 
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of studying any countenance, so as to seize and deeply impress 
its most prominent features on the memory, in a few moments. 

method is first to examine the form, whether it be round, 
oval, square, or angular, and under what general figure it may 
be most properly classed. « 

Having observed the full fgice, I next examlfte the profile, 
perhaps by dividing it into two parts. I then define it» per¬ 
pendicular length, according to,the three customary div^ons, 
and remark its peipendicular variations: then the relative 
‘ position of tliese three parts, the forehead, the pose, the chin. 
This I can the easier do, if I imagine a right»line, passing from 
the extreipe point of the upper lip, imniediately under the nose, 
to the point of the deepest part •gf iihe cavity under the fore-, 
head, by which«this relative position, in alj, countenances, 
naturally divides itself into thre® principal sections: the per¬ 
pendicular, the line projecting at the lower point, or !he lino 
projectmg at the upper point. Without having such simple 
and determinafte rules, it will never be possible for the imagi¬ 
nation to retain the true form of the head, physiognomonically 
accurate. 1 must here also remark to young painters, that, un¬ 
less they precisely notic*e these t)vo fixed points, it will scarcely 
be possible for them ever to delineate a* countenance physiogno¬ 
monically.—Having impressed these two points in my memory, 

I more minutely consider, first, the forehead; afterwards the 
eyebrows, the space between the eyes, the descent to the nose, 
the nose itself; then the indescribably chanacteristic space 
between the tip of the nose and where it joins the lip, which 
can only be of three kinds. It must form a right, an obtuse, 
or an acute angle. I next remark whether the upper or 
under side of this angle be the longest: afterwards I examine 
the mouth, which, likewise, in the profile, can only have three 
principal forms. The upper lip is either over the under, even 
to it, or projecting beyond it. In^like banner must the chin 
be measured and classed. The line dedgending to it will either 
he perpendicular, projecting, or retreating; and the line formed 
by the under part of the chin will either be horizontal, ascend¬ 
ing, or descending. If also, particularly remark the form of 
the jaw-bone ■; how far it is, or* is not, left visible by the mus- 
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cular parts, which often is most decisively significant. I esti¬ 
mate the eye, first, by its distance from the root of the nose; 
next, according to its size, colour, the curve of the upper and 
lower parts of the eyelid; by which means, in a short time, I 
can, as I may say, learn the countenance by rote; and counte¬ 
nances may be studied by rote, in the same manner as poems, 
the j)rincipal parts of which w& first examine, then impress 
successive passages on the memory, and, looking in the^ book, 
examine how far we are periect, still reoarring to the text 
whenever we find ourselves defective. Thus I study the coun¬ 
tenance. “VV^thout this exercise of the memor}% the spirit of 
observation will ever kemain dull, nor ever attain that high 
excellence which is indispensable in the study of physiognomy. 

Some characteristic countenance being ^ thus thoroughly 
studied; then^for some fe\J days, observe all coun«tenances 
that happen to be met; and 4et all those pass that have not 
some remarkable conformity of fcattircs to the one already 
studied. That such conformity may be the more easily per¬ 
ceived, let 'observation, at first, be confined to the forehead. 
—As is the resemblance of the forehekd, so will be the re- 

4 

^semblance of the rest of the features,—The grand secret of 
physiognoaionical obsevvatiori consists in simplifying, develop¬ 
ing, producing, the principal, the characteristic features.—If, 
for example, a reShmbling forehead be found; and, conse¬ 
quently, according to our axiom, a resembling countenance; 
l^he next effort must be to define the varieties, and what is 
wanting to form a perfect resemblance, and fix the character 
of the person newly observed in the nicmory, especially its 
most conspicuous parts. If decisive resemblances are found 
in both, I say decisive, this is a certain proof that the ex¬ 
traordinary part of the physiognomonical character is dis¬ 
covered, so far as that extraordinary part of character is not 
contradicted by otfier pen, who have these marks, and have not 
this character. Should such exceptions be found (but with 
difficulty will they bo found), it may then be concluded that 
these prominent physiognomonical marlcs, which were supposed 
deci^ve of character, are, in reality, not the deciding marks of 
character. That error may be the le& probable, watch these 
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decisive parts, when that which is extraordinary in the cha¬ 
racter is active, is put in motion. Attentively remark the 
sharpness of the lines which is then produced by the motion 
of the muscles, an& compare these lines in the two counte¬ 
nances. If these resemble, no longer doubt of the resemblance 
of the minds. Should any uncommon trait be ,found in an ’ 
uncommon man, and the like Isralt be found in another ecjually 
imcommon man, and in no other person whatever, then will 
tliis trait be the gr^d mark Of character, and the key to 
innumerable similar shades. ^ 

For example, Haller, certainly, in many respects, was an 
extraordinary -man. Among other remafkable features, which 
he had in • common with other men of understanding, I ob¬ 
served a trait, a line, a muscle, below the eye, which I never 
saw, after this form, in any other man. I do^ot yet know 
wliat it denotes, but I pay attegtion to all countenances, and 
the first which I shall meet, with this trait, I shall carefully 
examine, shall.turn the discourse on those subjects in which 
Haller excelled, or on such as will easily make it visible whether 
a person w ith such a trait possesses any portion of the spirit of 
Haller. From a multitude of former observations, I am con- _ 
vinced, that can I find tw'o more jountcjiances with ihis trait, 
another great letter in the alphabet of physiognomy is disco¬ 
vered. Haller may have had weaknesses, , of which this trait 
may be a token; it, therefore, may bo found in some very 
common men, who, without Haller's numerous excellencies,^ 
may, in common with him, possess 6nly this defect. The con¬ 
trary, however, is probably the fact; but, without encouraging, 
prejudices for either opinion, I shall patiently wait till I can 
discover the trait. 

Another most important rule is to study the most extra¬ 
ordinary characters, examine the excess, the extreme of cha¬ 
racter, and the extremes of the opposite characters; at one 
time the most decisive .traits of benevolent good, and at ano¬ 
ther of destructive evil; now the greatest of poets, next the 
dullest of prose writers; the idiot bom, and the man of genius. 

With this view visit hospitals for idiots. Begin with draw¬ 
ing tlie grand outline of the most remarkable traits of tlie most 
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stupid. Those first which all have in common; and next such 
as are individually peculiar. Having drawn w'hat is particular, 
what is general will soon appear. From what is general, recur 
again to what is individual; describe and draw draw, and de¬ 
scribe. Study each part; cover the other parts with the hand; 
consider thtf connexion, the relation. Inquire where the de¬ 
cisive is to be found. Is it in this feature, or in this ? Select 
certain traits, and add them to the other features, that the 
combination and effect of the whole ma^ Be found. 

Seek, afterwards, for the company of men 'of wisdom and 
profound thought, and proceed as before. 

(y If time and opportunity are wanting to draw the whole coun¬ 
tenance, and study it pe?;fectly, particular attention is neces¬ 
sary to be paid tp two liijes. Having these, the character of 
the countenance is obtained, that is to say, the key to the cha¬ 
racter.—These lines are that^from before the mouth, when the 
Hps arc closed, or opened, and that described by the eyelid, 
over the pupil. To understand these is equal fo what is called 
understanding the countenance. I boldly maintain, by these 
two lintaments, it is possible, it is easy, to decipher the mind, 
the heart of every man.—Not by !ME, but by him who has 
n}ore tiAe and taldhts for observation. All countenances, 
whose characters I think I know, I can understand by the aid 
of these two lines.*^ The greatest painters after nature have 
‘neglected them, although the very soul of resemblance de- 
' pends on a strict adherence to these lineaments. If they ever 
introduce a manner, it is into these, and from these it is easy 
; to discover whether the master be, or be not, a sound physiog¬ 
nomist. But since, in practice, these two lines are so finely 
arched, so moveable, that an exceedingly experienced eye is re¬ 
quisite to define them with precision; and since, besides these, 
the eyebrows in .many persons are likewise highly expressive, I 
frequently call in the assistance of the profile, which it is easier 
to define in the parts about the eye than in those near the 
mouth. But, where that is not sufficient, I have recourse to 
tlie descent of the forehead to the nose, and that of the nose 
to the mouth. These two firm and almost unchangeable parts 
cf the profile, I delineate ii? imagination, that I may after- 
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wards be able to represent and preserve them in an actual 
drawing, 

‘«M>u 

Accurate examination, and repeated comparison, between 
the two moveable, and the two immoveable lines, will teach us, 
that they, as in general all the features of the countenance, 
have a most immediate relation to each other; so that the 
one will immediately be denoted by the other; and experience 
will teach us, in time, having thq one given, to produce the 
other. In order to acquire this perfection, so indescribably 
Important, it is' necessary to draw nothing but thq outlines of 
the upper eyelid and the mouth of the person, and to 
draw them, pontinually, on‘the same paper; dich pair of such 
lines, separately, on one paper, that„they may the more easily 
be placed side by side, compared, and classed. The two other 
lines may easily be obtained by the'means of'shades. A num¬ 
ber of these should also be^drawn on separate cards, that they 
may be arranged. After which their exact proportions are to 
be determined. • 


Yet I say not, noble Count, to the physiognomist,' study, 
describe, draw, select, compare by,repeated observation, these 
characteristic, illustrating traits, alone. — No. — Study all, 
neglect no part of the countenance. Each,trait contains the 
whole character of man, as, in the smallest of the works of 
God, the character of Deity is contained. God can create 
nothing which is not divine. The truly wise man, as wise, 
utters not the smallest folly. His smallest actions have 
meaning. To sin against a part of the countenance, by de¬ 
spising it, is to sin against the whole. He who formed the 
eye to see, also planted the ear. He is never at variance 
with himself. How can I often enough, emphatically enough, 
awfully enough, declare God and nature are never at variance ! 
—^s is the eye so is the ear ^ ag the forehead so each indi- 
vi o^l hair . Every minute part has the qature and character 
of the whole. Each Spe4ks truth, the truth of the whole.* 

• Nulla enim corporis pars est, quamiibet minuta et exilis, quautuitfvia 
abjecU et ignobUls, quae non a^iquod argumentuir insitee naturie, etquo 
animus inclinet, exhibeat ,—Lemntus 
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To US, indeed, one speaks with a louder, another with a tnore 
gentle, voice; but the language of all is the same. It is the 
harmony of innumerable voices proclaiming truth.—There are 
some moments in which the whispers of nature are more intel¬ 
ligible than her loudest cries. Frequently the passage of an 
author which shall seem widest of meaning, explains k>mething 
thie most essential. A trifling, inferior trait in the counte¬ 
nance shall often be the key to the whole. The solemn testi¬ 
mony of St. Paul is here applicable. There is nothing com¬ 
mon of itself, but to him only that esteemeth any thing to be 
common.” *Yqs, “Heaven and earth shall sooner pass away 
than one jot, or oneVittle, of the countenance, lose its signify¬ 
ing power.” , * 

Thou art imworthy, that is to say, incjq)able, to study the 
countenance of qian, if tl:t>u excludest the smallest things as 
unwfirthy of remark. • 

I add, however, the student ^ma^ probably have a particu¬ 
lar capacity for the observation of this or tl^ particular fea¬ 
ture, or member. As various men are variously affected by 
different arts and sciences, so is it wifli the countenance. He, 
therefore, should carefully examine Jiow far he has such pro¬ 
pensities, for the examination of one trait or member, more 
than another; and such trait or member he should study first, 
iiid most, as if iio other were to be .studied, but that the 
whole character were contained in this particular trait. 

Whoever would study physiognomy should apply himself to 
the study of shades. He that despises them despises physiog¬ 
nomy. If he have no physiognomonical sensation for shades, 
he has none for the human countenance; while he who pos¬ 
sesses this physiognomonical sensation,^ at the sight of shades, 
will read the countenance with as much facility as he would 
read an open book.. 

Make the taking, of shades a practice, and to write down 
what is known of the character of the original, in the most 
clear and precise terms. 

'Having obtained a number of such accurate shades, the 
characters of the originals,of whilh are well known, do not 
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first arrange those which appear to have a similarity of intel¬ 
lectual‘or moral character. For, first, the most precise un- 
physiognomonical (fescription, in words, is indeterminate; and, 
secondly, which is the consequence of the first, there are in¬ 
numerable moral and intellectual excellencies an/i defects, to 
describe which we have but some general term, and which, 
intemally, are widely different, therefore, are expressed in the 
countenance by trails as widely different as themselves. Thus 
two men of extraordinary genius may have countenances the 
most opposite. For this reason, we must nof begin with 
classing their shades by words, which jUay characterize the 
orig^inals. For example, we must not say this is a man of 
genius; this is another man of geimis: therefore we will com¬ 
pare the tfwo, and see what their have in common.— It 

may happen that they have nothing in common, but that^lieir 
shades are absolutely dissimilar.—The shades, therefore, should 
first be ringed, according to their resemblance.—The resem¬ 
blance of the forehead.—“These foreheads are not alike— 
where then is the likeness of their minds to be discovered 'i 

This forehead retreats, is thus or thus arched, forms this kind 

> * ^ 

of angle, and this is much the same. Let us examinei whether 
their minds are equally similar.” To answer such questions, 
with all possible precision, the great shades should, first, be 
measured by a proper insti'ument, and their proportions ascer-^* 
tained between the height from the eyebrows to the crown of ^ 
the head; so should their diagonal lines. Thus will the per¬ 
severing student find what he is in search of, will find that the , 
resemblance of outlines express resembling powers of mind; 
that the same kind of forehead generally denotes the same 
mode of considering subjects, of observation, of sensation; 
that, as each country has its latitude and corresponding tem¬ 
perature, so has each countenance, each foreliead, their lati¬ 
tude, their corresponding temperature. ^ 

The physiognomist might facilitate his observations, were 
he to mark the various shades of the forehead with various 
letters of the alphabet, so that each fdrehead might hme 
its correspondent letter, efr its general name appropriated to 
itself. 
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Particular attention should be paid to what are the kind 
of characters that are most, or least expressive, taken in 
shades, and observe whether the active characters do not ap¬ 
pear much more striking than the sensitive and passive.. A 
habit should^be obtained of drawing countenances with facility, 
after which the eye, mouth, and features, should be added, 
in the absence of the original; and next the profile drawn 
from viewing the full face, and the full face.from the profile. 

Sketches from fancy should be drawn, and Jines and fea¬ 
tures sought for in them, that have some determinate sig¬ 
nifications. V 

Let each of these traits be simplified as much' as possible, 
and each be drawn in the most careful manner, on a separate 
paper, that fliey may be £||fterwards arranged and ^compared 
at pleasure. < 

By this apparently trifling practice, the most difficult things 
will soon become easy. , 

* Let the principal view of the student be directed to every 
po3sibIe,,mode of simplifying and transposing of features. 

( 

I hold' the basis of the forehead to be the sum of all the 
innumerable outlines of the skull; or the sum of all its radii 
from the crown of the head.- 

'• I suspected a priori, and was afterwards convinced, from 
proof, that the whole capacity, and perfectibility, of a healthy 
man, is expressed in this principal line ; and a perfect physi- 
ognomonical eye, contemplating a multitude from a window, 
would, from this outline, read the character of each indi¬ 
vidual . 

Therefore, to acquire the habit of selecting this principal 
line, it will be necessar}' to draw the same forehead in front and 
in profile, to take the shades, and afterwards measure them. 

It is a difficult, but not impossible undertaking, to delineate 
the whole principah outline of the skuU, as it would appear 
^n in front, or in profile. The si^ificant variations of these 
pidncipaJ outlines may easily be observed, and treasured up by 
the student 'who shall visit a convent, and observe the shorn 
heads of the monks, when bowed down in prayer. 
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Waking men seldom suffer themselves to be accurately ob¬ 
served. There are numerous opportunities of seeing them, 
but the opportunity in which they may be scrutinized, without 
offensive indiscretion, Is rarely found. But, sleeping, how 
instructive are they to the physiognomist! — Qraw, deline¬ 
ate ^parate, parts, features, ‘butlines, preserve the pos^ion 
of the sleeper, particularly the disposition of the body, head, 
legs, and arms. They are indescribably significant, especially 
in children. Compare the form of the countenance and the 
position; and wonderful harmony will be discovered. Each 
countenance has its peculiar position of Ifody, and of arms. 


f t 

The dead, and impressions of tlVe dead, taken in plaster, 
are not less worthy of observation. Their settled features ai’e 
much more prominent than in the living, and the sleeping.^ 
What life makes fugitive^ death arrests; what was indefina¬ 
ble is defined. • All is reduced to its proper level; each trait 
is in its true proportion, unless excruciating disease, or acci¬ 
dent, have preceded death. 


There is nothing I would more strongly recommend to the 
physiognomist than the study of exact and imchangeable 
busts in plaster. How leisurely, how calmly, how accurately, 
may he examine such busts! They may be turned and placed 
how he pleases. The shades of every kind may be taken and , 
measured. They may be cut at pleasure, and each division 
accurately drawn; the great outlines may all be detemined,. 
even to mathematical precision. In this manner the physiog¬ 
nomist fixes his attention on the firm, the unchangeable truth 
of physiognomy; that truth and stability to which his obser¬ 
vations should all be unremittingly directed. 

Whoever compares the plaster busts of men of genius and 
idiots with each other, whoever dissects^ draws, and measures 
them, part by part, will have faith in physiognomy, equal to 
the belief of his own existence; and his knowledge of other 
men will, in time, equal the knowledge he has of himself. “ 

U 

j 

For a similar purpose, I advise the physiognomist to collect 
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the sdcnlls of known penone;^ to take the shades of these 
sknlls, which should be placed all m one horik>nta] row, bo that 
he may take the triangle that circumscribNes each.. I repeat, 
of persons known; for, before he teaches, he must be tau^t. 
The known ^ust be compared with the known; indubitable 
external character with indubitalble internal; and, having per¬ 
fectly discovered the proportions of these, then must he first 
search the proportions of the'imknown, and the nearly similar. 
Whoever too hastily rejects this counsel will certainly be ex-. 
poSed to laujjht^r, and become dispirited. It would be folly 
to suppose that all wVio delight in physiognomy Should be ex¬ 
pected immediately to solve ^ every problem that is 'presented; 
nor would the folly of renouncing the study because this is 
impossible, be less. Man ijaust have before he can give. I 
therefbre advise the student to exercise himself, and give un- 
presnming judgments among his friends; but not to answer 
the inquisitive, whose motives do not originate in the love of 
tfuth, but in idle curiosity. He who is vainly desirous of 
• making a parade of his pliysiognomoni(^l knowledge, who does 
.not consider the science too sacred for such abuse, will never 
make a»y*great progress in iSie discovery of truth. i The truth 
should finjt be aiught for self-information, self-conviction, and 
afterwards discovefed to the penetrating friend. Truth ac¬ 
quired should also be preserved, and applied to the discovery 
,of more truth; which is evident as dav, <»rtain as our exist- 

.mKT ■ ” ' *’ 

ence. Answer not idle inquiries, nor increase the difficulties 
;to be encountered by too precipitate decisions. 

A collection of medals, in plaster, of ancient and modem 
heads, is an aid most necessary to the physiognomist i as are all 
profiles, which are small, and well defined; for they are easy 
to arrange, in every possible order. Though the flexible fea¬ 
tures in medals, are seldom exact, yet the larger parts are, for 
that reason, the more acfcurate; and though they should be 
inaecimate, they are btill important to the q)hysiognomist, for 
the exercise of physio^omonical sensation, and the claesii^ of 
coiftitenances. 

. 

f 

lianguage never can be sufficiently studied. 
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All error originates in the deficiencies of language, the want 
of peculiar characteristic signs. Truth must be acknowledge! 
as truth, if if be expressed with sufficient precision, if it be 
sufficiently separated, simplified, and illustrated. Man must 
receive truth with irrefragable conviction, when it is presented 
to him unclouded, unmixed, unadulterated.—Stui^y languages, 
therefore, e^cially the mother tongue, and the it'rench, which 
is so rich in charaeteristic and physiognomonical terms. 
•Wherever a word, peculiarly significant, in reading or con¬ 
versation, occurs, it ought to be remembered, ani inserted in 
the common-place book: such as epithejfe that express every 
gradation df love, of understanding^ wit, and other qualities. 

A register, , the most perfect tl^t can be obtained, of all 
characteristic countenances, is a wery necessary aid for the 
student, which he mast compile fi’om the TiTitings of iho,'^ who 
have known men best, and from his own observation. I have 
collected above four hundred epithets for countenances of 
various kinds, yet, by no means, have sufficient at nresenf. 
The physio^omist should search for, or invent, a cliaracte- 
ristic epithet for every countenance he considers; but such 
epifliefs should not be too hastily applieij. All the v^arieties ot 
epithets that are significant, should be written down; but, 
befbwthe outline of a countenance that is arranged under any 
such epithet be drawn, and accurately described, every ca^e 
should be taken that one countenance is not confounded with 
another. 

t 

Some of my general classing words are, love, mind, moral^ 
immoral sensation, power, wit, understanding, taste, religion*, 
imperfection, local-countenances, rank-countenances, office- 
countenances, mechanic-countenances. 


Specimen of epithets under the title wit. • 

Wit, captious wit, witling, strong wrt, dull witted, quick 
witted, sweet witted, mischievous wdt,'.acrimonious wit, vain 
witted, severe witted, dry witted, cold witted, rude, icy witted, 
vulgar wit, sea wit, thieves’ wit, rapid wit, raillery, droljety, 
fanciful repartee, petulant, comic, burlesqqe, malignant, smihng, 
laughing, hjimorous, cynical wit; refined wit. Sec. Sec. 
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Having sought the character of the countenance in paint¬ 
ings or drawings, by himself or others, the student, then, 
should draw this countenance with the characteristic outline; 
which may often be done by a few simple strokes, or even by 
dotting. My continual endeavour is to simplify. The three 
things to wlMch, especially, attention should be paid, are, the 
general form of the countenance, the relation of its constituent 
parts, and their curved lines, or positions; all which may easily 
be expressed by the most simple marks.* ' 

If there be a difficulty in finding the actualj the positive 
character of \liewcouiitonance, it should be sought by analogy;, 
the register of epithet should be examined, word by word, and 
such epithets as appear to luive any relation to the countenance, 
w'ritten down. The amount of these may enable the student 
to discover the tnje epithelS If no epithet can be found ap- 
plicabTe to the countenance frfim this copious register, let not 
that countenance be forgotten in any of its positions, traits, or 
w'rinkles, until it is deciphered. The more /jhigmatical the 
cduntenance is, the more will it serve, when explained, as a key 
‘for the explication of others. 

«, Study the best painters; copy the ^best portraits, the best 
historical fjieces. Among the portrait painters, I hold sacred 
Mignard, 'Largillicre, Rigaud, Kneller, Reynolds, and V^- 
d}dte. 1 prefer Mignard’s and Rigaud’s portraits to Vandyck’s, 
wiio is often deficient in industry and illusion ; since he rather 
considered the whole, and the spirit of the countenance, than 
its minute parts. 4 I honour Vandyke perhaps as highly as any 
ipan ; but should some of his pictures which I have not-seen 
be more laboriously and minutely finished, still it is generally 
true that for the physiognomist and his studies, his heads (not 
including the forms, in which ho was so fortunate, nor the 
foreheads and eyebrows, to which he so well knew how to im¬ 
part individuality and, character) contain too few of the small 
lines, and the distinct part§ have too little precision ; he prin¬ 
cipally painted to produce effect at the distance of a few paces. 
Gibbon, Vanderbanck, Mans, Poel, and probably others, whose 
names do not occur to my memory at ^ this moment, excepted, 
how many Dutch, En§,lish, and Italian painters, supposing the 
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axicHD true which says the servile copyist is no painter, have 
reproachfully omitted to copy the 6ne minutise of nature, and 
. iin|iiciS^d upon taste^he specious, intoxicating, general likeness, 
from which little is to be learnt by the physiognomist. Gene¬ 
ral 1—^Does nature work thus in general ?—Yes, ye Generalists! 

I shall certainly consider you fts the best of the Scholars, the i 
imitators of nature! • 

Ku^zki, Kilian, Lucas Kranaohe, and Holbein particularly, 
,are among the first of portrait painters. How much more 
win the physiognomist learn from these, althougji good taste 
and freedom are often wanting! Truth lyist ever be preferred 
to beauty. • I would rather write the true than the beautiful. 

I mean not to praise what is confused, but the best pictures of , 
Erasmus, by Holbein, greatly exceed all the portraits of Yan- 
dyke,'lii truth and simplicity. To’despise what is minute is to 
ddsjpise nature. What ca^ be more minute, and less conWed^ 
than the* works of nature ? The heads of Teniers are invalu- 

** »V . f * 1#' 1^1 I 

able to the phyvsiognomist, although, with his microscopic mi- 
nuteness, he has neglected to convey the spirit of the whole.— 
Neither can Soutmann, excellent as many of his hcatfe are, be ‘ 
recommended to the stdflent of physiognomy. The precisiori* 
and certainty of Blyhof are, to me, more v.aluable^; and the 
portraits of Morin are scarcely to bo equalled for the physiog¬ 
nomist. 

I have only seen a few heads of Rembrandt that can be of / 
use to the student. . • 






Colla would, probably, have been one of the greatest of por¬ 
trait painters, had he not died in youth. Alost of his headS 
are excellent for the study of physiognomy. 

Among historical designers and painters, a small number of 
whom were physiognomists, while the remainder applied them¬ 
selves to the expression of the passions, only .the following are, 
in many respects, worthy notice ; though, in reality, the worst 
may afford materials to the student. 

Nature, the noble, intoxicating pleasure, the sublime, may 
be learnt from Titian. , There is a portrait by him, at Du^l- 
dorf. which has few equals in the natural and sublime. 

The features of pride, contempt, severity, arrogance, and ^ 
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' power repressed, are conspicuous in the works of Micbiel 
Angelo. * 

In Guido Rheni, all the traits of calm, pure, heavenly love. 

In Reubens, the lineaments of all that is cruel, powerful, 
benign and—^hellish. It is to be regretted that he did not 
paint more portraits. His Cardinal Ximenes, at Dusseldorf, 
surpasses the best of the Vandykes. 

In Vanderw'erf, features and countenances replete with the 
purest, the noblest, humility; and godlike suffering. 

In Laresse, still more in Poussin, and most of all in Raphael; 
simplicity, greaffbess^^of conception, tranquil superiority, sub¬ 
limity the most exalted. Raphael never can be enough studied, 
although he only exereisedoliis mind on the rarest forms, and 
the grandest traits of countenance, 

In Hogarth—alas ! how ‘little of the, noble, how little of 
beauteous expression is to found in this—I had almost 
said, false prophet of beauty ! But what an imniense“treasure 
of features of meanness in excess, vulgarity the most disgust¬ 
ing, humour the most irresistible,.and yice the most unmanly! 

In Gefard Douw, vulgar character, deceit, attention.—There 
is a jticturo of a mountebank, by hiin,‘ at Dusseldorf, from the 
countenance of whom, and his hearers, the physiognomist may 
abstract many a liiy^ament. 

In Wilkeiiboon, the best defined e.xpressions of ridicule. 

In Spranger, every kind of violent passion. 

■' In Callot, e .'ery species of beggar, knave, and thief, are cha¬ 
racterized. The worst of this kind are, also, to be found in 
A. Bath. 


In H. Goltz and Albert Durer, every kind of comic, mean, 
common, mechanical, servile, boorish countenance and feature. 

In M. Vos, Lucas van Leyden, and 'Sebastian Brand, all 
these, and still more; many traits and countenances full of 
the noble power and trutl^ of apostolic greatness. 

In Rembrandt, all ^he most tasteless passions of the vulgar. 

In Annibal Caracci, traits of the ridiculous, and every kind 
of ^he strong, and the vicious, caricatured. He had the gift, 
so necessary to the physiognomist, <jtf portraying much cha¬ 
racter in a few strokes. ^ ‘ 
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In Chodowiecki, innumerable traits of innocence; of the 
child, tne servant,^the virgin, the matron; of vices, of the 
gestures, of the passions; in citizens, nobles, soldiers and 
courtiers. 

In Schellenberg, every trait of vulgar humour. ^ 

In La Fage, the behavioift* and postures of voluptuous 
Bacchants. * 

In Rugendas, all imaginable features of wrath, pain, pas- 
‘sion, and exultation. 

In Bloemart, little, except some positions of relaxed, silent 
affliction. / 

In Schlutter, every lineament of a calm, noble, great mind, 
suffering bodily pain.—The same racked in the distortions of 
Rode. * • 

In Fuseli, gigantic traits of rage, terror, madiicps, ^^ride, 
fierce distraction, hell. ' 

In Mengs, the traits of taste, nobility, liarrnony, and tran¬ 
quillity of soul. 

Tn West, exalted simjilieity, tranquillity, infantine innocence. 

In Le Brun, the eyes, eyebrows, and mouths of evciy pas¬ 
sion. ' , * 

Add your own name, noble Count, to those of the great 
masters whom the physiognomists may and will study. -- ^ 

Let the student select everj^ kind of trait, from these ar.d 
other masters, and class, and insert them in his common-place 
portfolio, then will he, I am convinced, very sKortly see what, 
though all may, none do see, know what all may, none do kno\v. 
Yet from all these painters he will, ten times for one, only 
gain pathognomonical knowledge. His physiognomical acquisi¬ 
tions will be few. Jjtill, however, though not frequently, he 
will sometimes be instructed. And here, noble Count, will I, 
at this time conclude; that I may not weary one who does not 
make physiognomy his only study , 
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ON THE STUDY OF PHYSIOGNOMY, 


ADDBESSK0 TO 

• . . 

COUNT THUN, AT VIENNA. • 


Pbhmit me, no\)le fSount, to scud a few more miscellaneous 
thoughts, counsels, and entreaties to the physiognomist, for 
your inspection, if you are hot already fatigued by my former 
essay. I shall be as brief ;as possible. How few shall I be 
able te say of the innumerable things which shall remain to be 
said! Not all, but the most necessary, and as thej;^ occur, 
whatever the order, the matter will be the same 


1 . 

Nature forms man according to one standard; which, how¬ 
ever various, always continues; like the pentograph, in the same 
parallelism'and proportion. 

Every man who,'without some external accident of force, 
does not remain in the general parallelism of humanity, is a 
monster born; and the more he remains in the purest, hori¬ 
zontal, perpendicular, parallelism of the human form, the more 
is he perfect, manly, and divine.* This is an observation which 
I‘should first require the student to demonstrate; and, after¬ 
wards, to make it a general principle. Often has it been said, 
yet not often enough, that the greatest of minds may inhabit 
the most deformed of bodies; genius and virtue may take up 
their abode in many a distorted shape, as they often do in the 
poorest huts ; but are there not huts in which no human being 
can stand upright; and arc there not heads, are there not 


• In the use of the words, horizontal, perpendicular, parallelism, the 
author evidently has the ^ame allusion to the pentograph in view; they 
would else be absurd. 
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forms, in which no greatness of mind, no genius, can erect 
itself I • Therefore let the physiognomist seek for those beau¬ 
teous, those well-proportioned forms,' in which great minds 
are ever found, and which forms, though they may deviate from 
proportion, still leave sulScient freedom and room for the abode 
of talents and virtue; or, probably, by restraint, add power to 

talents and virtue. . 

2 . 

a 

« 

When the principal trait is significant, so are the inferior 

traits./ The smallest must have a cause as well as ,the greatest. 

Each has a cause, or none have. If, 9 physiognomist! this 

requires demonstration, renounce the study of physiognomy. 

• 

3. 

The most beauteous counteniftice is capable of excessive 
degradation, and the most deformed of like improvement; but 
each form, each countenance, is only capable of a certain kind 
and degree of degradation or improvement. Let the physiog¬ 
nomist study this possible degree of perfectibility and degra¬ 
dation of each countenance; let him often consider the 
meanest countenance ^<^en performing the noblest, and the 
noblest when performing the meanest action. 

4. 

Positive character in a countenance discovers positive power; 
but the want of the positive does not show the want of the 
corresponding qualities: that is to say, in general, though it 
does the want of the particular kind, or the particular appfi- 
cation of that quality. 

5. 

Let the physiogfiomist especially study opposite counte¬ 
nances, such as in themselves are incapable •of comparison, and 
can only be compared by the intervention of a third. Two 
countenances, totally at warfare with each other, are, to the 
physiognomist, phenomena of inestimable worth. 

6 . 

Let the student confide in "his first, most rapid sensations 
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the most; and more in these than in what he may suppose the 
result of observation. The more his remark was the ^fifeet of 
sensation flowing from, and awakened by ^nsation, the more 
accmrate will induction be. Yet let him not forsake the in¬ 
quiries of observation. Let him draw the trait, the form, the 
attitudes by 4vbich he was moved; and, in like manner, traits, 
forqis, and attitudes, the most' opposite; then let him show 
them to unaffected, sound reasoning men, and ask what qua¬ 
lities those things denote. Should they a'il concur in judgment, 
let him trust his first rapid feelings as he would inspiration. 

■ • ' 7. 

Suffer not the smallest*, the most accidental, apparently 
insignificant, remark to be lost. Let each be carefully col¬ 
lected ; though, at. first, its signification be unknown. They 
will soon or late be found usei^. 

8 . ' 

« 

Delineate the stature of men. Con^der what the tall, the 
' middle-sited, and the short have in common. Each will be 
fcund to have its common appropriate' character in the whole, 
and in the features individually. 

9. 

Consider the voices of men; their height, depth, strength, 
v’eaknesB; whether hollow, clear, rough, pleasant, natural, or 
feigned; and inquire what foreheads and tones are oftenest 
a'^sociated. If the student has a good ear, he will certainly 
acquire the knowledge of temperament, character, and what 
class the forehead belongs to by the voice.' 

10 . 

There is sometliing Li the countenance of each man by which 
b.e, in particular, is characterized, f 1 have, in various places, 
mentioned that there are traits which, without exception, are 
characteristic of each. countenance; but exclusive of these 
general there are also particular traits, determinately precise, 
and, if I may so say, of the most acute significance. Let the 
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Bewching eyp of the physiognomLst be fixed on these. All men 
of profStmtl thought have not strikingly thoughtful eoimte- 
nanc^r ^hie only have the character of thoughtfulness, that 
is to say, the signs of thought, in certain wrinkles of the fore- 
h(^ “. " ijhe character of benevolence is sometimes only visible 
in ilie form, position, and colour of the teeth, piscontent is 
sometimes only depicted in certain angular lines, or hollowness 
of the cheeks. 

11 .- 

Carefully eJcaminc, and distinguish, the natural, the acci¬ 
dental, and the violent. Monsters excepted, nature is ever 
unmterrup^ed. Continuity is nature’s seal; violent accidents 
produce discontinuity. Accident ;has often been affirmed to 
place inseparable difficulties in the* path of physiognomy ; but 
what can'be more easily discovered than such accidents I How 
visible are the distoftions occasiened by the small pox! - How 
apparenij are the consequences, in general, of wounds, falls, 
and similar viq^enee! I own I have known people who, in 
consequence of a fall in their youth, have become idiots, yet 
no tokens of the fall were to be seen ; imbecility, hoMjever, was 
very remarkable in the «ountenance, and in the most essenti^ 
form of the head: the oxteusioil of the hinder pai’t of the 
head had apparently been prevented by the fall. The physi¬ 
ognomist, therefore, in all countenances wHich he would study, 
should inform himself of their nature and education. 


12 . 

1 do not say the physiognomist should finally determine by 
a single sign ; I only say it is sometimes possible. There are, 
sometimes, single, decisive, characteristic traits, as well of 
general inclination, as of individual passions: there are fore¬ 
heads, noses, lips, eyes, which singly, betoken strength, weak¬ 
ness, ardour, phlegm, acuteness, dulness, wrath, or revenge, 
as far as they express certain other determinate parts. Yet, 
however I may recommend it to the friend of physiognomy not 
to neglect the smallest siuglo trait of yie countenance, never 
can I, too often, too earnestly repeat—combine the whole, 
compare each with eacii, examine the “whole of nature, the 
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form, the complexion, the hones, the muscles, the flexibility, 
inflexibility, motion, position, gait, voice, manners, fictions, 
love, hatred, passions, weeping, laughing, humour, fancy, 
anger.—Neglect no single part; but again combine the sin^e 
with the general. Learn, likewise, to distinguish the natural 
from the faciitious, the peculiar from the borrowed. Where- 
ever the factitious and the borrowed arc assumed, there will 
the power of assuming be found. This, by degrees, will enable 
the student to determine what such countenance can assume, 
what not. Certain countenances cannot assunfie gentleness, ’ 
nor can otheis^Rolqjice and arrogance.—“All countenances 
can be mild, all angry.”—They can so; but miljjness is as 
natural, or factitious, to s^gme countenances, as wrath is to 
others. Study the grand forms, the outlines of nature at 
rest, and thence .will be l&rned which of the innate, inde¬ 
structible characters of mind are ropugflant to each other, 
and which are impossible to exist m the same perspn; har¬ 
mony will be discovered where discord is gen^Tcdly supposed; 
ahd till this is discovered, man remains to the student undis- 
“covered.^ Deductions from one to two, from two to three, 
*»nd, thus, to greater numbers, will /bllow. The mouth will 
be known' by the words, the words by the mouth; the stylo 
from the forehead, the forehead from the style;—That is to 
say, not what any one shall generally speak, write, or per- 
f(3im; but what he can, or cannot. How a man will, in 
general, act in given circumstances; his manner and tone.-^ 
Thus shall the student be enabled to describe the circle by 
Vliich the form he studied is circumscribed, in which it may 
stand, and act the part allotted, well or ill. 

13. 

Important to the student are certain precious moments for 
observation. 

The moment of suideii, unforeseen, unprepared meeting. 
The moments of welcome, and farewell. 

The moment antecedent to the impetuous burst of passion; 
the bioment of it subsiding; especially when interrupted by 
the entrance of some respectable per^n. The power of disai- 
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molation, and the still remaining traces of passion are then 
displayed. 

The moment of compassion and emotion; of weeping and 
anger of the soul; of envy and of friendship. The moment, 
especially, of the greatest degree of tranquillity, and of pas¬ 
sion ; when the man is entirely himself, or entirely forgets 
.himself. These combined inform the physiognomist what .the 

man is, what he is not, what he can, what he cannot be. 

( 

14. 


Examine the superiority of one countenance over anotlicr. 
Although tjie Father of the world has made of one blood “ all 
the nations of the earth,” yet the.^natural equality of men is 
one of the most unpardonable errors of affected benevolence 
and phlegmatic enthusiasm. • 

Each created bemg, animate *or inanimate, rules over mil¬ 
lions, an^ is subject to millions. It must rule, and it must be 
subject. • It is'by nature impelled to both. Endeavour, there¬ 
fore, to discover the innate, divine, incommunicable, inseparSr 
ble, superiority and inferiority of every organized body, and 
accurately to define and compare its outlines. Compare tha 
strongest with the weakest, incessantly*; a certain humber of 
outline of the more powerful, with an equal number of the 
yielding, the subjected. Having obtained the extremes, the 
intermediate proportions will be easily found. I cannot tSo 
often repeat, let the student seek and he will finyl, with mathe* 
matical precision, the proportions of the imperative and the 
obsequious forehead, the sovereign and the slavish nose. * 


15. 

Be it continually i^membered that like countenances like 
characters ;—like foreheads like countenances; at least, in 
the general form. Let the student, thesefore, on every oppor¬ 
tunity, examine and compare resfemWing men, resembling 
skulls, countenances, foreheads, and features. 

16. 

When the physiognomist finds a mah endowed with the 

M 
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rarest of all rare gifts, the gift of unaffected, critical attQp- 
tion; who never answers before he understands the question, 
who is decided, yet seldom decides; let him study this man, 
and his features and traits, individually. The understanding, 
worth, and power of a man will be defined by his degree of 
attention. «He who cannot listen can perform nothing deserv¬ 
ing the name of true wisdom and virtue. The attentive, on 

M r w < * ' ' 

the contrary, are capable of all of which man ought to be 
enable.Such an attentive countenance will itself supply the 
student with an index, by which to discover the Best properties 
of innumerable picn^ 

A man, also, when he removes a thing, or presents it to 
another, and eaimestly fixe^his eyes, without constraint, upon 
the person to which it is presented, is most deserving to be 
studied. Trifles pften dcciSe much concerning the *character 
of th& man." The manner df taking, holding, or returning a 
tea-cup, is frequently very significant. It may.be affiyned that 
whoever can perform the smallest office, with* entire circum- 
j^Jection, is capable of much greater. 

• 

^ 17. . 

r r . ^ 

The student who has discovered the following features, each 
■^distinctly excellent and marking, and all combined with pro¬ 
portion, may rest assured he has discovered a countenance 
almost preternatural. 

a A striking symmetry between the three principal features 
of the face; the forehead, nose, and chin. 

I b A forehead that ends horizontally, consequently eyebrows 
nearly horizontal, bold, and compressed. 

c Eyes of a clear blue, or clear brown, that at a little dis¬ 
tance appear black, with the upper eyelid covering about a 
fourth or a fifth part of the pupil. 

d The ridge of tlw; nose broad, almost straight, but some¬ 
what bent. 

e A mouth, in its general form, horizontal; the upper lip 
of which, and the middle line in the centre, is gently, but 
som*ewhat deeply, sunken: the undqr lip not larger than the 
upper. * < 
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f Aground projecting chin. 
g Short, dark brown, curly hair, in large divisions. 


18 . 

In order accurately to observe the countenance, it must be 
seen in full, in three-fourths, *in seven-eights, in profile, *nd 
from top to bottom. The eyes should first be closed, and so 
remain for some time,* and should afterwards be opened. The 
■whole countetiance discovers too much at the first view; it 
therefore should be separately examined yi all.its*aspects. 


With respect to copying after nature, busts, paintings, or 
prints, I Constantly, and earnestly, advise the physiognomist 
to draw outlines only, and not tb shade, that he may acquire 
that dexterity which is so indispensable: also to acquire the 
habit of definirfgperplexities, intenninglings, intershadiugs, all 
that is apparently indeterminate: to learn to select, to imar 
gine, and to portray them individually. I know that all those 
painters who are not physiognomists, and cannot draw, wilf 
exclaim against such a practice; yet is *this, and will ever re¬ 
main, the only practice which, for the designer as well as for 
the physiognomist, unites all the advantages of facility, preci¬ 
sion, perspicuity, instruction, and many others. The well 
known passions of Le Brun are certain proofs of its advantages.* 


20 . 

Oil paintings, when perfect, are the most useful to the phy¬ 
siognomist ; but this they are so seldom, and when perfect are 
so expensive, that a royal treasure is requisite for their pur¬ 
chase. Drawings in black chalk are the most useless. 1 would 
advise the physiognomist neither to copy*them nor miniature 
pictures. They will acquire perhaps whht is culled a free and 
picturesque manner, but it will be wholly indeterminate, con¬ 
sequently untrue, and unnatural. I havo hitherto found no- 
thmg equal to the English black lead pencil, retouched by 
Indian ink, to express the physiognomonical character of the 
countenance,, round, picturesque, powerful, and precise. The 
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chamber should be darkened, and the aperture by which light 
is admitted round, not more than one foot in diameter, and 
about three or four feet higher than the person to be drawn, 
on whom the light should fall somewhat obliquely. This, after 
repeated experiment, I find to be one of the moat easy, pic¬ 
turesque, and characteristic methods of taking the countenance 
It might perhaps be as well to let the light fall perpendicularly 
on some faces; but this should only be for the flat and tender 
featured ; the shades of prominent features would be too 
powerful. A camera obscura, also, which should diminish the 
head thus enlighten^ about three-fourths, might in this case 
be serviceable, not immediately to draw by, because motion 
would render this impracticable, but the better to compare the 
drawing to the true figure on the instrument. 

*• 21 . 

t 

I might advise the reading of books on physiognemy, and, 
could I, with a good conscience, I so most willingly would.— 
My advice is, that the student should, dedicate a fortnight to 
j)eruse them once through. After mature examination, let 
him select the most jprccise of their positions. Having read 
two or three, we may be said to have read them all; Porta, 
among the old writers, and Peuschel and Pemetty, among the 
more modem, having collected most that has been said. The 
first good, bad, and indifferent; doctrines that are self-contra¬ 
dictory. AlPthat Aristotle, Pliny. Suetonius, Polemon, Ada- 
.mantinus, Galen, Trogus Conciliator, Albertus, Scotus, Male- 
tms, Avicenna, and many others of his predecessors, have 
written, is to be found in this author, one opinion after another, 
like beads strung on a rosary. Yet, he sometimes judges for 
himself, and renders his judgments more interesting, more 
worthy attention that those of his predecessors, by giving en¬ 
gravings of well-known countenances: nor is he so bigoted to 
astrology as they are, although he has not conquered such silly 
pr^'udices. Peuschel, and still more Pemetty, have essentially 
se^ed physiognomy^ by banishing many gross absurdities. 
THieir writings conteindittle that is, original, and are far from 
accurately defining the traits of the countenance, vrithout 
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which, physiognomy must remain the most useless of all 
crude • sciences. The Physiognomonica Medicinalis of Hel- 
vetius deserves to he read for the incomparable manner 
in which some of the principal temperaments are characte¬ 
rized. His planetary influence excepted, he will be found 

master ly. . .. , * 

■‘Hum also merits reading, though his work is indigested, 
and replete with hypothesis. He has extracted what was most 
valuable in Aristotle, Galen, and Hippocrates, and added his 
own remarks, made with accuracy. These, however, are but 
thinly scattered. Philip May contains* little tliat is useful. 



The penetrating Chambro is much more valuable, and has been 
particularlylortunate in defining the passions; but he has 
given no^physiognoinonical outlines or drawings. 

The countenance of Ab Inda^e is of much more teriiflc 
appearance than his bocji, whiwi, though mostly copiecl after 
others, •merits to be read. • Marbitius “ Dc varietate faciei 
hunmnsc discureus physicus, Dresd. 1076,’’ 4to., is,a \\Tetchod 
dauber, who has not ajpove half a dozen original thoughts, A 


ft 


modem writer seems to have borrowed one of his most foolish* 


projects, that of composing and Recomposing the countenanoe, 
as printers do the alphabet. Parson, happily abridged by 
Buffon, and Haller in his Physiolog 3 % is,^notwithstanding his 
imperfections, one of the most classical and best of writers, on 
what relates to the motion of the muscles, and the passions*of 
the countenance. I shall now mention —dbsit hlasphemia dicio 
—Jacob Behrncn—laugh who will; the sensations, the feel¬ 
ings, the language of nature, perhaps, no man more eminent^ 
possessed than this unintelligible Theosoph.—He has left 
traces in his writings of the most profound physlognomonical 
sensation. Not that I will therefore recommend his writings 
to the philosophical physiognomist; though. I will recommend 
his little book on the four complexions, to all who do not despise 
the pearl in the dunghill, 

I hold Gulielmus Gratarolus, physician of Bergamo, to be 
one of the physiognomists most deseming of attention; and 
recommend his book, pa];ticularly, for its richness and its bre¬ 
vity. Its title is, “ De prsedictione monim naturanimque ho* 
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mlnum facili, cum cx inspectione vultus, aliarumque corporis 
partium, turn aliis raodis.” 

Of all the UTiters on physiognomy of the last century, Scipio 
Claramontius is certainly far the best,' most learned, most wor 
thy to be read, and the least of a compiler. His knowledge 
w'as great, his judgment accurate, and his decisions acute, yet 
concise. His book, “ De conjectandis cujusque moribus et 
latitantibus animi affectibus,” deser^’es, if not to be wholly 
translated, at least to be abriclged, and published with remarks 
and additions. ‘ Much is wanting to the work,' though it is 
more rich in* materials than any preceding one with which I 
am acquainted. It is not without numerous in|iccuracies. 
which he lias copied; but wjioever is acquainted with his pre¬ 
decessors, and is capable of comparing them, will wonder to find 
him so frequently,^and so tftily, original. ■ In the very places 
where‘he is deficient, I always find thought and penetration 
and, notwithstanding he is scholastic and methodical, J seldom 
find him dry, superficial, or other than meritorious. Merit is 
so often wanting in modern writers, on and against physiog- 
‘ nomy, th?.t wherever I find it free from'affectation and preten- 
sjon, it gives me delight; and this merit, open it w^here we will, 
is found in* the book of‘Claramontius. He is not a mere scho¬ 
lar, a recluse; his physiognomonical knowledge is united with 
a comprehensive, rabral, and political knowledge of mankind; 
he accustomed himself to apply general rules to particular 
causes and circumstances; he has happily Interwoven his asto¬ 
nishing learning with his observations and calculations; he has 
discovered the signs of the passions with much penetration, as 
well by his knowledge of books as of men, and has explained 
his remarks with equal perspicuity: and I recommend him, 
from conviction, to the student of men, apd, especially, of the 
characters and mental qualities of mw,, 

, 22 . 

I 

A considerable selection of the most remarkable and signifi 
cant countenances is absolutely necessaiy to the physiognomist. 
1 shall insert the names of those which I would especially 1 * 6 - 
coramend, at the conclusion of .this fragment, and every oolleo- 
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tion of prints will readily supply an augmentation. The list 
win c6i\tain none but such as I have myself seen, and copied 
for my own purpose, from a collection to which I have access, 
each of which, individually deserves a commentary, and to be 
compared with others similar and dissimilar. I can but give 
their names, with the certainty that whoever is pdSsessed of a 
physiognomonical eye, cannot liavc once glanced over such a 
collection, without having considerably strengthened his dis¬ 
cernment. Whoever shall compare and study their characters, 
history, acts,' and writings, with their countenances, can 
scarcely examine one attentively without discovering new’ prin¬ 
ciples of physiognomy. I have to thank these beads for a great 
part of such knowledge ais I posSes^. 

. 23. ; 

Converse with the'wise^t and best men, who, to thousands, 
are but like a sealed book, a pearl hid in a field. Such con¬ 
versation is, to* ihe student of physiognomy, the most indis¬ 
pensable of all indispensable things. He, whose philanthropic 
eye, with unenvious simplicity and angdie rapture, seeks per¬ 
fection, turn where he will, it will be met; it will he founefr 
^^ere he seeks, and where he does not' seek. His* God will 
sKihe visible in thousands of human forms. The expectation 
of this will open his eyes to behold what no man beholds till it 
is shown him, and what every man beholds when shown. " 

2i. 

To the student I once more repeat, judge but seldom, how-t 
ever importuned by those who wish stupidly to wonder at, or 
to render this science ridiculous. Turn calmly, but deter¬ 
minedly, from indiscreet curiosity. He who is overcome by 
foolish importunity, acts foolishly. Error may follow, how¬ 
ever guarded the expression; and, if it*should, ridicule will 
be as insolent and unlimited as if he who has mistaken had 
affirmed it was impossible he should mistake* 

This, noble Count, is part of that mud wliich may be said. 

I envy not him whose knowledge or whose language ma}^be 
superior to mine. Adieu. • 
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For the ease of such of our readers who have something 
more than curiosity to gratify, ^he following list of remarkable 
coiintcnances is to aid those who wish to search, observe, and 
compare. 

Abrissel, Cljarles Adolphus. Agrippa, Cornelius. Albert I. Albert, 
Duke of rriesland,< Alkinus. Alexander VIII. Amherst, Jeffery. An- 
hold. Anson, Lord. Apollonius. AuruUarius, Daniel. Aretine, Peter. 
Aretine, xinthony. Aretine, Rosel, Argulus, Andreas. Arnaud, Anthony. 
Balseus, Johannes. BandinelH. Bankest, Admiral. Barbarin, Bar- 
bieri. Baricellus, Julius Caesv** Bastius, Henry. Bayle. Becker, 
Balthijzar. Bellarmin. BenediSt XIV, BengeL Berthold V. Berghe. 
Von. Bernard, Henry, Duke of Saxe ^eimar. Bernini. Beaulieu, 
James. Beza. Bidloo. Boileau. Boromseus. Bourbon^ Anthony. 
Bourbon, the Constable. Boxhorn. Bracket, Theopltrastus. Briighel. 
Bronkh, Vonder. Brutus. Briissel. Buchanan. Buddeus, William. 
> Bourdnlle, Peter, Burmari, Peter. Butler, fiamuel. Cachiopin, Janies. 
Caesar, Julius. Caidara. Caligula. Callu, James, Calvin. Camera- 
Vius. Canisius. Cavistus. Claries I. KfOg of England. Charles V. 
Charles x\i. and IX. of Sweden. Caracci. Carravache. Casaubon. 
Casimir, King of Poland. Cassini. Castaldus. Caylus. Celsus. Cham- 
paigne. Cicero. Chblet. Christina 11. Clark. Clauberg, John. Cle- 
iT'cnt VII. Clement VIII. Cocceius. Coddaeus, Peter. Colbert. 
Cook. Commines, Philip de. Condern, Charles. Coligni, Admiral. 
Crato, John. Copernicus. Cornelissen, Anthony. Corneille. Caspian, 
Philip. Cromwell. Cuspinianus. Democritus. Demosthenes. Derby, 
'Charles, Earl of. Descartes. Dieu, Ludovicus de. Doionus, Nicholas 
Dnisius. Dryden. Dubois. Dyck, John van. Durer. Elizabeth, 
Queen of England. Enfant, James de l\ Erasmus. Espernon. Erre- 
mont, St. Fabricius, Ludovicus. Ferdinand I. Fevre, Nicholas Le. 
Fielding, Henry. Fischer, John. Fleury, Cffrdinal de. Florisz, Peter. 
Foil, Gaston de. Fontaine, La. Foressus, Petrus. Foster. Frangi¬ 
panis, Cornelius. Frank, Francis, Frank, Francis the younger. Francis 
I., King of France. Frederic William, Elector. Frederic II., King of 
Prussia. Frederic III. * Frederic IV. Fries, Admiral. Fugger, Henry. 
Galen. Gambold. Gardin, Gabriel de. Gamier. Geader. Gess, Cor¬ 
nelius van der, Gentiiefri, Horace. Geritaw, Robert. Gennanicus. 
Gessner, Albert. Gessner, Conrad. Gesmer, John. Gevartius, Caspe* 
rins. Geyler, John. Goclenius. Goldoni. Goltzius. Gonzaga. Gi»- 
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ham. Gravius, Daniel. Grotius, Hugo. Griinbuelt, Arnold. Grynaus. 
Gusmaq, Philip. Gustavus Adolphus. Guijon. Hagedron. Hagebuck. 
Haller, Bcrthold. Harder, James. Hamilton. Harduin, Archbishop. 
Harcottrt. Hebenstreit. Henry IL Henry IV. Henry VIII. Herwig. 
Helmont, Jdm Baptist van, Helvetius. Heydan, Abraham. Holbein, 
Hans. Homer. Hondius, William. Horne, John. Ilosennestel, Abra¬ 
ham. Houbrakcn. Howard, Thomas. Hutten, UlriAi von. Janin, 
Peter. Indagine, John Ab. Innocent X. Jode, Peter. John, sun of 
Rudolpji II. Johnson, Samuel. Isabella, Eugenia. Junius, Robert. 
Junius, Adrian. Junkei^ John. Karschnin. Kilian. Kircher. Knel- 
• ler. Sir Godfrey KnipperdoUing. Kraft, Frederic. Kupesky. Labadie 
Lactantius. Lanwe, Christopher van der. Lanfranc, JoJ^n, Langerius, 
Hermannus. Lavater, Ludwig. Leibnitz. Lfo X,* Leopold I. Ley¬ 
den, Lucas win. Linguet. Lithoust. Llorus, John. Locke. Lotic.lijii& 
Petrus. Lorrain, Charles V. of. IjAngpeval, Charles of. Loyola. Lud¬ 
low. Ludwig, Edra. Count Palatine. Louis XIII. Louis XIV. Luther. 
Lutma, Janus. Lulli. Lucius VeruM Malherbe. Mansfeld. Marl¬ 
borough. Marillac, Louis dc. Mar^di. Marlort." Marot. Marthe, St. 
Mattheson. Matthias 1. ^iaximilian 1. Maximilian IL Mazarine. 
Meinuccws, Ra^ihael. Meiigre, John. Melanchthon. Mcrcunalis, Hie¬ 
ronymus. Menan, Matthew. Mettrie, La. Meyr, "Wiliiain. Michael, 
Sebastian. Michael Angelo. Mignard. Milton. Moliere. MolinaeUs 
Mompel, Louis dc. MonSmi, Peter, Moncade, Francis de. ^Montanus.. 
Montagne. Montesquieu. ^Montmorency, Henry, Duke of. Morgagni. 
Morney. Moruel. Moulin, Charles* du. Muschenbroek. Muntzer, 
Thomas, Nassau, Amalia. Nassau, Frederic Henry. Nassau, John. 
Nassau, William Louis. Nero. Niger, Antonius. Noort, Adam. 
Newton, Oddus de Oddis. Orange, Maria. (Jsterman, Peter. Oster- 
wdd. Osman, William. Ottoman. Palamcdes, Palamedessen. Para¬ 
celsus, Theophrastus. Parma, Farnesius de. Pascal. Patin, Charles 
Patin, Guido, Paul V. Pauw, Regner, Picresc, FJbricius. Pelican. 
Pelisse. Pepin, Martin. Perrault, Claude. Perera, Emanuel Frocas. 
Peruzzi. Peter Martyr. Peter I. Petit, John Louis. Petri, Rodolptu 
Phihp the Good, Philip the Bold, Pianus. Pithou, Francis. Plato 
Pope. Porta. Ptolemy, Claudius. Puteanus, Ericus. Putnam, Israel. 
Quesnel. Quesnoy. Raphael. Rabelais, Francis. Razenstein, Henry, 
Retz, Cardinal de. Rhenferd, James. Rhyne, William. Ricciardi, 
Thomas. Richelieu. Rigaud. Rombouzt, Theodore. Ronsard. 
Rouse, Gerard. Rubens. Rudolph IL ^ Rufbs. Ruysch. Savanarola, 
Schmidt von Schwartzenhom. Scalichius, "“George. Saurin. Savoy, 
Thomas Francis de. Savoy, Francis Thomas de. Savoy, Charles 

Emanuel dc. Sachtleven, Cornelius. Sachs,^Hans. Scliramra, George 
Gotlieb. Sebizius. Seghers, Gerhard. Segers, Gerard. Seba, Albert. 
Skadey. Scarron. ScagKa, Caesar Alexander, Sixtus V. Sortia. 
Scuderi, Magdelaine de. Schwenkfeld Schutt, Cornelius. Scheuch- 
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ztT, James. Scboepflin^ Daniel. Seborer^ Leonard. Socrates Son 
nenfcls. Sopbocles. Sorbon. Spanbeim, Frederic. Spener, PhUip 
James. Spinosa. Sturm von Sturmegg. Sayra^ Abb^. Seide, Francis. 
Swift. Schuil. Tabourin, Thomas. Tassis, Anthony. Taulenis, John. 
Tindal. Titian. Titus. Thou, Gerard de. Thou, Augustus de. 
Thourneuser, Leonard. Thoyras, Rapin de. lliuanus. Thoulouse, 
Montchal de. lUden, Lucas von. Uladislaus VI, Uladislaus, King of 
Poland. Ulrich, James. Ursius, Honorius. Urslnus. Valette. Van- 
loo. * Warin, John. Wasener, James. Weiss, Leonard of Augsburg. 
Werenfels. Vesalius. Vespasian.- Vespucius,Americus. Viaud,Theo- 
philus de. Wildes, John. William, King of England. Villeroy, Marquis. 
Willis, Richard. Wurtemberg, Everard, Duke of. Vltrii, Anthony. 
Wolf, ChristiaS. ^Volk|immer, George. Voltaire. With, Conrad. 
Vopper, Leonard. Vorster, Lucas. Voss, Simon. Vouet. Zampier. 
Zinzendorf. Zuinglius. Ziska, John. ' 

ON FORtAiT PAINTING. 

• • • 

0 

The most natural, manly, useful, noble, and, however ap¬ 
parently ea^y, the most difficult of arts is po^frait painting. 
Love first discovered this heavenly art. Without love what 
could it jiorfcfrra I —But what love ?—And the lover—who ? 

• Since a great part of the present work, and the science on 
which it treats, depend* on this art, it is proper that something 
should he said on the subject.—Something—for how new, 
liow important, and great a work might be written on this 
art*! For the honour of man, and of the art, I hope such a 
work will be \vi:itten. I do not think it ought to be the work 
of a painter, however great in his profession, but of the under¬ 
standing friend of physiognomy, the man of taste, the daily 
confidential observer of the great portrait painter.—Sultzer, 
that philosopher of taste and discernment, has an excellent 
article, in his dictionary, on this subject, .under the word por¬ 
trait. But w’Lat can be said, in a work so confined, on a sub¬ 
ject so extensive ? - 

Again, whoever will employ his thoughts on this art, will 
find that it is sufficient to exercise all the searching, all the 
active powers of man ;* that it never can be entirely learned, 
nor eVer can arrive at ideal perfection. 

I will endeavour to Vecapitulate some of the avoidable and 
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unavoidable difficulties attendant on this art. The knowledge 
of these, in my opinion, is most necessary, as well to the 
painter as to the physiognomist. * 

What is portrait painting! It is the communication, the 
preservation of the image of some individual, or of some part 
of the body of an individual: the art of suddenly depicting all 
that can be depicted of that 'half of man which is rendered 
appareijt, and which never can be conveyed in words. 

If what Gbthe ha^ somewhere said be true, and in my 
'opinion nothlrfg can be' more true, that—the best text for a 
commentary on man is his presence, his cpuntpnaficc, his form 
—^low imp^rfant then is the art of portrait painting ; 

To this obseiwation of Gbthe’s, J will add a passage on the 
subject, from Sultzers excellent dictionary. 

“ Since* no object of knowledge whatever caji be more im¬ 
portant to us than *a thinking and feeling soul, it cannot be 
denied bpt that man, considered according to his form, even 
though we shdyld neglect what is wonderful in biin, is the 
most important of visible objects.” 

Wore the portrait pamter to know, to fefl, to be pcjietratcd 
with this ; penetiated with reverence for the greatest work of 
the greatest master; were such tRe subject of his meditation, 
not from constraint, but native sensation ; were it 'as natural 
to him as the love of life, how impoi-tant, tow sacred to him, 
would his art become!—Sacred to him should be the living 
countenance as the text of holy scripture to the translator. 
As careful should the one be not to falsify the work, as should 
the other not to falsify the word of God. , 

How great is the contempt which a wretched translator of 
an excellent work deserves, whose mind is wholly inferior to 
the mind of his original.—And is it not the same with the 
portrait painter I T^e countenance is the theatre on which 
the soul exhibits itself; here must its emanations be studied 
and caught. Whoever cannot seize* these emanations cannot 
paint, and whoever cannot paint these is *110 portrait painter. 

“ Each perfect portrait is an importjmt painting, since it 
displays the human mind wdtli the peculiarities of perseinal 
character. In such we contemplate a being in which under- 
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standing, 'inclinations, sensations, passions, good and bad 
qualities of mind and heart, are mingled in a manner peculiar 
to itself. We here see them better, frequently, tlian in na- 
ture herself; since in nature nothing is fixed, all is swift, all 
transient. In nature, also, we seldom behold the features 
under that propitious aspect in which they will be transmitted 
by the able painter.” 

Could \vc indeed seize the fleeting transitions of nature, or 
had she her moments of stability, it would then be much more 
advantageous to contemplate nature than her likeness; but, 
this being iinpoasiblo, and since likewise few people will sufler 
themselves to be observed sufficiently to deserve the name of 
obscn'ation, it is to me iryjisputable that a better knowledge 
of man may be obtained from portraits than from nature, she 
being thus uncertain, thus fugitive. 

“ Hence the rank of the jfortrait painter may easily be de¬ 
termined ; he stands next to the painter of history. Nay, 
history painting itself derives a part of its value from its por¬ 
traits : for expression, one of the most important requisites in 
historical ])ainting, will be the more estimable, natural, and 
ctrong, the more of actual physiognomy is expressed in the 
countenances, and copied after nature. A collection of excel¬ 
lent poitraits is highly advantageous to the historical painter 
for the study of expression.” 

' Where is the historical painter who can represent real beings 
with all the decorations of fiction \ Do we not see them all 
copying copies S True it is they frequently copy from imagina¬ 
tion ; but this imagination is only stored with the fashionable 
figures of their own or former times. 

This premised, let us now enumerate some of the surmount¬ 
able difficulties of portrait painting. I am conscious the free¬ 
dom with which J shall speak my thoughts will offend, yet to 
give offence is far from my intention. I wish to aid, to teach 
that art which is the fanitation of the works of God; I wish 
improvement. And Ww is improvement possible without a 
frank and undisguised discovery of defects ? 

l^x all the works of portrait painters which I have seen, 
I have remarked tfie want ^f a more philosophical, that is 
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to say, a more just, intelligible, and universal knowledge of 
men. * 

The insect painter who has no accurate knowledge of insects, 
the form, the general, the particular, which is appropriated to 
each insect, however good a copyist he may be, ^will certainly 
be a bad painter of insects. . The portrait painter, however 
excellent a copyist (a thing much less general than is imagined 
by conftbTs^UrS)', will paint portraits ill, if he have not the most 
. accurale" im^wledge of the form, proportion, connexion, ^d 
dependence of the great and minute parts of th^ human body, ^ 
as lar as they have a remarkable influence orf the superficies; 
if he havtf not investigated, uaost accurately, each individual 
member and feature. For my C«vn part, be my knowledge ^ 
what it jnay, it is far from accyrate in what relates to the 
minute specific traits of each ^sensation, each member, each 
feature; yet I daily rentark that this acute, this indispensable 
knowledge, is,evcry where, at present, uncultivated, unknov^m, 
and difficult to "convey to the most intelligent painters. 

Whoever will he at.the trouble of considering a number of 
men, promiscuously taken, feature by feature, will'find that 
each oar, each mouth, notwithstanding^ their infinite diversity, 
have yet their small curves, comers, characters,^ which are 
common to all, and which are found stronger or weaker, more 

or loss marking, in all men, who are not monsters born; at 

/ 

least, in these parts. 

Of whdfc- advantage is all our knowledge of the great pro¬ 
portions of the body and countenance! (Yet even that part 
of knowledge is, by far, not sufficiently studied, not sufficiently 
accurate. Some future physiognomonical painter will justify 
this assertion, till when be it considered as nothing more than 
cavil.) Of what advantage, I say, is all our knowledge of the 
great proportions, when the knowledge of the finer traits, which 
are equally true, general, detemiin^itc, hnd no less significant, 
is wanting ? and this want is so great, that 1 appeal to those 
who are best informed, whether many of the ablest painters, 
who have painted numerous portraits,'have any tolei’ably ac¬ 
curate, or general theory of the mouth, only; do not mean 
the anatomical mouth, but the mouth of the painter, which he 
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ought to see, and may see, without any anatomical know* 
ledge. 

Let us examine volume after volume of’engravings of por¬ 
traits, after the greatest masters. I have examined, therefore 
am entitled Jo speak. Let us confine observation to the mouth, 
having previously studied infants, boys, youth, manhood, old 
age, maidens, wives, matrons, with respect to the general pro¬ 
perties of the mouth and’having discovered these,’let us 
compare, and we shall find that almost all painters have failed • 
in the general theory of the mouth; that it seldom happens, 
and seems only to happen by accident, that any master ha# 
understood these general properties. Yet how indescribably 
• much depends on tliera! ^Vhat is the particular, what the 

? As it i»with the 
Rose, and each part 

of the countenance. The same proportion exists between the 
great features of the face; and as there is tliie general pro¬ 
portion in’all countenances, however various* so is there a 
.similai* proportion between the small traits of these parts.— 
Infinitely varied are the great feature^, in their general com¬ 
bination and projiortion; as infinitely varied are the shades of 
the small traits, in these features, however great their general 
resemblance. Without an accurate knowledge of the propor¬ 
tion of the principal features, as, for example, of the eyes and 
mouth, to each other, it must ever be mere accident, and ac¬ 
cident that indeed rarely happens, when such proportion exists 
iij the works of the painter. Without an accurate knowledge 


characteristic, but shades of the general 
moutl> so is it with the eye^ eyebrows, 


of the particular constituent parts, and traits of each principal 

• feature, I once again repeat, it must be accident, miraculous 
accident, should any one of them be justly delineated. 

. "1 1 n' '■"■■""‘I*'";'’ 

This remark may induce the reflecting artist to study nature 
intimately, hy prfiiciple, and to show him, if he be jn search 
. of permanent fame, that^ though he ought to behold Md study 
the works of the greatest masters with esteem and reverence, 
i He yet ought to examine and judge for himself. Let hhn not 

* make the virtue modesty his plea, for under this does omm- 
present mediocrity sqflter rtselL ;MaJesty, indeed, is not so 
l^dperly virtue as tke garb and ornament of virtue, and cf 
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examine for himself m 
a nd study nature, in whole and in part, as if no man ever had || 
observed, or ever should observe, but himseTTD'eprived of this, ^ 
^O“£giii0i8fc».4to «gL^ will but resimETeli mel^r's blaze; it - 
will only be founded on the ignorance of thy contemporaries. 

j.',, , i. ® , "-i ' . : 

Ine majority of the best pqjrtrait painters, when most suc¬ 
cessful, like the majority of physiognomists, content tllbm- 
selves with expressing the chasacter of the passions in the 
moveable, the^muscular features of the face. They do not un- ^ 
derstand, they laugh at rules which prescribe the grand outline ) 
of tFe countenance as indispensable to pdrtraft painting, indc-1 
pendent ofrfhe effects produced by the action of the muscles.^ 

And tin institutions shall be farmed for the improvement 
of portrait painting, perhaps till a physiognomonieal society 
or’academy shall produce physiogrtoraonical •portrait painters, 
we shall, at best, but creep in the regions of physiognomy, 
where we might otherwise soar. 

One of the greatest obstacles to physiognomy is the actual, ^ 
incredible, imperfection ^of this art. 

There is generally a defect of eye, or hand of the ‘painter; 
or the object is defective which js to be delineated ; or^ pe^ 
haps, all three. The artist cannot discover what is^ or cannot 
draw it when he discovers. The object continually alters its 
position, which ought to be so exact, so continually the same; 
or should it not, and should the painter be endowed with an 
all-observing eye, and all-imitative hand, still there is the lasfe 
insuperable difficulty, that of the position of the body, which 
can but be momentary, which is constrained, false, and unna¬ 
tural, when more than momentary. 

What I have said is trifling indeed to what might be said. 
According to the knowledge I have of it, this is yet unculti¬ 
vated ground. How little has Sultzer hiineelf said on the 
subject ? But what could he say in a dictionary ? A work 
wholly dedicated to this is necessary to bxamino and decide on 
the works of the best portrait painters, and to insert all the 
cautions and rules necessary for the yefung artist, in conse- 
({iience of the infinite varjpty, yet incredible uniformity, of ^6 
Imman countenance. * 
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Whoover would paint portraits perfectly must so paint that 
eaclT si/ectator may, with truth, exclaim, This is indeed to 
gmnt! This is true, living likeness; perfect nature; it is 
not painting!—Outline, form, proportion, potion, attitude, 
complexion, light and shade, freedom, ease, nature ! Nature! 
Nature in every characteristic disposition! Nature in the 
whole! Nature in the complexion, in each trait, in her most 
beauteous, happiest moment^ her most select, most prppitious 
state of mind; near, at a distance, on every side, Truth and 
Nature ! Evident to all men, all ages, the ignSrant and the 
connoisseur, mast conspicuous to him who has most know¬ 
ledge ; no suspicion of art; a countenance in a, mirror, to 
which we would speak, thpt speaks to us, tliat contemplates 
more than it is contemplated; we rush to it, we embrace it, 
we are enchanted.!— » * 

Emulate such excellence, .Vbung artist, and the least of thy 
attainments, in this age, will be riches and honour, gnd fame 
in futurity ; with tears shalt thou receive the J,hanks of father, 
friend, and husband, and thy works shall honour that Being 
whose creations it is the noblest gift ot man to imitate, ojily in 
<ificir superficies, and during a single instant of their existence. 
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. PLATE XXIII. 

Fig. 1.—Thus drawn, thus prominent, ought the counte¬ 
nance to be which the physiognomist is to read. Form and 
traits, all and each, are determinate.—Hard perhaps—but with 
all possible harmony. 

No false pretender; worthy, faithfid, regular, benevolent. 
More than the dry hardness of the mouth betokens these. Such 
is this sanguine-phlegnmtic countenance—capacity, love of 
order, resolution, fit ^r active life, sensation for the beautiful, 
the accurate, the highly-finished. No artist, but very capable 
of being one. ‘ 

^ig. 2.—The sha^ more signific^jit than the full face, which 
has been composed, feature after feature, at various times, by 
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•the artist, who, without preserving the di^aracter, has thus de- 
stroyed.the effect of the whole. Both, however, are expressive 
of a good, an hon^t, and an active man; but who, with eye 
actually so dull, could have but little penetration. The nose, 
in the shade, has more poetry, and the under part of the 
countenance more nobility, th^ are perceptible^ in the por¬ 
trait. The mouth in the profile has peculiar youthful inno¬ 
cence. . 

Fig. 3.—An observing mind with a barren imagination. 
Thus ought every countenance of this character to be drawn 
the eyes especially, in order to be known# The forehead too 
flat for an,original thinker; receives much, produces little. 
Ardour and active industry are hire sought in vain, but the 
love of inoffensive ridicule may be easily discovered. 

Fig. 4.—The original of this highly characteristic head— 
Colla—might probably have become one of the greatest phy- 
siognomonical painters. Though almost uninstructed, he was 
one of the most origmal imitators of unimpassioned nature. 
The gloominess of his character, and even of his chamber, 
communicated that gloom which is visible in his paintings. 
The eye is not rapid, but disposed to a calm, successive, ano 
tomizing inspection of its object. The unassuming mouth 
overflows with phlegmatic goodness. The whole, in general, 
is tinged with susceptibility of mild, religious entlmsiasm. Pro¬ 
minent features, daring touches, are not to be expected frofti 
such a countenance. It delighted in that silent, slow progress 
sion, which leaves nothing incomplete. 

Fig. 5.—A portrait by Colla, which, without having seen thtf 
original, we may affirm to be a great likeness. Nature, pre¬ 
cision, harmony, exactness, arc discoverable in every part. 
The flat, somewhat sinking forehead, agreeable to the whole, 
denotes an unpolished person, confined within.a small circle of 
domestic economy. The strong eyebrows do not speak men¬ 
tal, but bodily power. Eyebrows are "bnly significant of the 
former when they are unperplexed, equ^, and well disposed. 
Nose, chin, neck, hair, all are characteristic of rude, narrow 
insensibility. Rustic sinc^ity is evident in the mouth. * 

Fig. 6. —Not so well drawn and engraved as the foregoing, 
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bat of a character entirely opposite. Sen»ble, mild, peace¬ 
able, void of rude harshness, capable of the best improvemenl, 
half cultivated, might be wholly a lover of neatness and order, 
all eye, all ear—mildness and regularity are conspicuous in the 
mouth. 

Fig. 7.—iliis scarcely can be supposed a likeness; it cer¬ 
tainly is not a copy of any common original. Such outlines, 
though sketched by the greatest master^, can seldom be true 
to nature, yet will not be entirely missed by the ^aost inferior. ^ 
However indifferent the drawing may be, this must ever re¬ 
main the counteilancfi of a great, a thinking, orderly, analyzing 
man, of refined taste. The eye, somewhat distorted in drawr 
ing, is rather that of the^visionaiy’ than the man of deep 
thought. Far from idly ctjnforming to fashion, his feelings 
will be the dictates of reasoif. ^ The lips are too much cut, too 
insipid for this powerful chin and n(5se, this thoughtful fore¬ 
head, this comprehensive, noble back of the^ heaoK Such 
countenances should generally be drawn in profile, the better to 
understand their character; though pharacteristic they will 
always be in all possible situations. 

' Fig. 8.—Another countenance of a thinker, an* analyzer, 
yet far from having the proportion of the former. Much less 
rounded, less simple; to prove which, compare the forehead, 
nose, mouth, and chin. The eye only is more ardent, enter¬ 
prising, laborious. The whole character, without injury to 
the friendly, benevolent mien, is more forciWe, persevering, 
and prompt, as may especially be seen in the forehead, nose, 
and chin. 

^ Fig. 9.—An original well-drawn countenance. Something 
^parently wanting in the eyes and nostrils. We do not ex¬ 
pect poetry from the forehead, but an inventive, enquiring, 
mechanical genius; an unaffected, cheerful, pleasant man, un¬ 
conscious of his superiority; the nose especially is characteristic 
of an able, active, unwearied mind, labouring to good effect.’ 
How excellent is the tranquillity and cheerfulness of the mouth. 

Fig. 10.—A head after Vandyke, whether real or imaginary 
is immaterial. It is delightful to look on such a countenance; 
so boldly, so determinately sketched, with such incomparable 
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harmony and proportion. To,whom Is this imperceptible, 
even in this imperfect copy; or who does not here read the 
great master; the countenance of power, energy, and heroism; 
courageous and productive? Eyes and nose equally good; 
such only as he who conceives and executes’ can possess. 
The obliquity of the mouth js somewhat contradictory to the 
eyes, nose, and whole countenance. 

Fig. ll.—Anothef countenance most happily depicted, a 
niaster-piecd of harmony.—A man of comprehensive mind and 
taste; an eye of abundant sensibility, and property judging on 
works of art. A forehead more eiqpressive of sound excellent 
iudgment, and ease of conception, than of profound under¬ 
standing; but no Philistine of a connoisseur, encumbered 
with all'his accursed terms of aH, has, such a nose, with all 


its mellowness and'’angular outlines. 




Fig. 12.—Countenances of large strong features cannot be 
better represented than after this manner. They seldom Imve 
small shades. This I acknowledge. The less delicate, the 
rude, the morose, are very conspicuous; but physiognomy 
should call our attention to what is least visible, what may 
easily be overlooked.—True knowledge will never pronounce 
this an absolutelv common countenance. The forehead and 


eyebrow are much above mediocrity. Though the upper part 
of the eyelid be moderate, the line of the under that intersects 
the pupil, is not so, nor is the look of the eye, or even tjie 
outhne of the nose, especially at the tip. Rude as the un¬ 
der lip may be, there is nothing in the outline of the clnn 
betokening want of understanding. Dry, joyless, cold, but 
neither stupid nor weak. The top of the back part of the head 
is certainly, from defect of drawing, too small, injurious to the 
countenance, and contradictory to the eyebrow. ' 


OF THE CONGENIAUTY OF TRE HUMAN FORM. 

k 


C-In organization, nature continually acts from within to 
without, from the centre to the circumference.^ The «ftine 
vital powers that make the heart beat give the finger motion: 
ijiat which roofs the skull arches the finger nail. Art is at 
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variance with itself; not so nature. Her creation is progrea* 
sive. From the head to the back, from the shoulder to the 
from the arm to the hand, from tlie hand to the finger," 
from the root to the stem, the stem to the branch, the bran<^ 
to the twig, the twig to the blossom and fruit, each depends 
on the other, and all on the rootf; each is similar in nature 
and form. No apple of one branch can, with all its proper¬ 
ties, be the apple of another f not to say of another iree. 
There is a determinate effect of a determinate powen 
Through all nature each determinate power is productive only 
of such and such determinate effects. The finger of one body 
is not adapted to the hand of another body. Each pdrt of an 
organized body is an image of the whole, has the character of 
the whole. The blood in the» extremity of the finger has the 
character of the blood in the heart. The same congeniality 
is found in the nerves, in the bones. t)ne spirit lives in all. 
Each member of the body is in proportion to that whole of 
which it is a part. As from the length of the smallest member, 
the smallegt joint of the finger, the proportion of the whole, 

I the,^length and breadth of the body, ipay be found; §o, also 
may the form of the whole from the form of each single part. 
When the head is long, all is long; or round when the head 
is round; and square when it is square. One form, one mind, 
one root, appertain to all. Therefore is each organized bod.y 
so ^much a whole that, without discord, destruction, or de- 
!>brmity, nothing can be added or dimmished. Every thing in 
mcm is progressive; every thing congenial; form, stature, 
complexion, hair, skin, veins, nerves, bones, voice, walk, nxan- 
ner, stylo, passion, love, hatred. One and the same spirit is 
' manifest in all. He has a determinate sphere in which his 
powers and sensations are allowed, within which they may be 
fredy exercised, but beyond which he cannot pass. Each 
countenance is, indeed, subject to momentary change, though 
not perceptible, even in its solid parts; but these changes are 
all proportionate: each^is measured, each proper, and peculiar 
to the countenance in which it takes place.* ^'he capability of 
I change is limited. E^ien that which ik affected, assumed, imi¬ 
tated, heterogeneous, still has the properties of the individual. 
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originating in the nature of the whole, and is so definite that 
it is only possible in this, but in no other being. » 

1 almost blush to repeat this in the present age. What, 
posterity, wilt thou suppose, thus to see me obliged so often 
to demonstrate, to pretended sages, that nature makes no 
emendations ? 3.i^e labours from one to all. Hers is not dis¬ 
jointed organization; hot mosaic work. The more of the 
molSic there is in the works of artists, orators, or poets, the 
lei^ are they natural; the less do they resemble the copious 
streams of the fountain; the stem extending itself to the 
remotest branch. if . . * 

The more there is of progression, the more is there of 
truth, power, and nature: the more extensive, general, durable 
and noble, is the effect. The designs of nature are the designs 
of a moment. One form, one spirit, appear through thew'hok-. 
Thus nature forms hei; least plant^ and thus her most exalted 
man. I shall have effected nothing by my physiognomonical 
labours if I am not able to destroy that opinion, so tasteless, 
so unworthy of the age, so opposite to all sound philosophy, 
that nature patches tip the features of various countenances, 
in order to make onetperfect countenance; and I shall think 
them well rewarded if the congeniality, uniformity, and agree¬ 
ment of human organization, be so demonstrated that he who 
shall deny it will be declared to deny the light of the sun at 
noon day. i» 

The human body is. a plant; each part has the character of 
the stem. Suffer me to repeat this continually, since this 
most evident of all things is continually contrm’erted, among 
all ranks of men, in words, deeds; books, and works of art. 

It is therefore that I find the greatest incongruities in the 
I^ads of the greatest masters. I know no painter of whom I 
can say he has tlioroughly studied the harmony of the human 
outline, not even Poulin; no, not^even Raphael himself. 
Let any one class the'forms of-their* countenances, and com¬ 
pare them with the forms of nanire; let him for instance draw 
the outlines of their foreheads, and endeavour to find similar 
outlines in nature, and he will find incongruities whict could 
not have been cxpected''in suc];i great masters. — t|. 
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Excepting the too great length and extent, particularly of 
his human figures, Chodowiecki, perhaps, had the meet exact 
feelii^ of congeniality^—in caricature; that is to «ay, of the 
relative propriety of the deformed, the hulnorous, or othOT 
chacaeteristical members and features; for as there is con¬ 
formity and oengeniality in the beautiful, so is there also in 
the 'deformed. Every cripple lias tlie distortion peculiar to 
hims^, the effects of which are extended to his whole body. 
In like manner, the evil actions of the. evil, and the* good 
actions of the good, have a conformity of character; at least 
they are all tinged with this conformity of character. Little 
as this seems to be remarked by poets and painters, still is 
it thn foundation of their art; for wherever emendation is 
''visible, there admiration is at an end. Why has no painter 
yet been pleased to place the blue eye beside the brown one ? 
Yet, absurd as this would bc,eno less_ absurd are the incon¬ 
gruities continually encountered by the physiognomonical eye. 
—The nose of Venus on the bead of a Madonna.—! liave 
been assured, by a man of fashion, that, at a masquerade, be, 
Vfith only the aid of an artificial nose, entirely concealed him¬ 
self from the knowledge of all liis acquaintance. So much 
does nature reject what,does not appertain to lierself. 

To render this indisputable, let a number of ^ades be 
taken, and classed aacording to the foreheads. Wo will shofvv 
in ijs place, that all real and possible human foreheads may be 
classed under certain signs, and that their classes are not 
innumerable. Let him next class the noses, then the chins ; 
thpn let him. compare the signs of the noses and foreheads ; 
and he will find certain noses are never found with certain 
foreheads ; and, on the contrary, other certain foreheads are 
always accompanied by a certain kind of noses; and that the 
same observation is true with respect to every other feature of 
tlie lace, unless th^ moveable features should have something 
acquired which is not tlie work of tlie first formation and pro¬ 
ductive power of nature^ but of art, of accident, of constraint: 
experiment will render this indisputable. As a preliminary 
amusement for the inquiring reader, I slutll add what follows. 

Among a hundred circular forehead^ in profile, I have never 
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yet' met with one Roman nose.. In a hundred other square 
foreheads I have scarcely found one in which there were not 
cavities and proruinences. I never yet saw a perpendicular 
forehead, with strongly-arched features, in the lower part of 
the countenance, the double chin expepted. 

I meet no strong-bowed eyebrows ^ canbined with 
hQay..perpmidicular countenances. 

Whenever the forehead is projecting, so, in general, are the 
imder lips, children eAcepted. 

I have never seen gently arched, yet much retreating fore¬ 
heads, combined with a short snub nose, which, in profile, is 
sharp and sunken. 

A visible nearness of the nose tq the eye is always attended 
by a visible wideness between the nose and mouth. 

A long covering of the teeth, or, in other words, a long 
space between ther no^o and jnouth, always iridicatc.s small 
upper lips. Length of form and face is generally attended by 
well-drawn, fleshy lips. I have many further observations in 
reserve on this subject, which only are witliheld till further 
confirmation and precision are obtained. I shall produce but- 
one more example, whioh will convince all who i)ossess acute 
physiognomonical sensation, how great- is the harmony of all 
nature’s forms, and how much she liates the incongruous. 

Take two, three, or four shades of men, remarkable for 
understanding, join the features so artificially that no defect 
shall appear, as far as relates to the act of joining; that is, 
take the forehead of one, add the nose of a second, the mouth 
of a third, the chin of a fourth, and the result of this combi¬ 
nation of the signs of wisdom shall be folly. ^IsJly is perhaps 
nothing more than the annexation of some heterogeneous 
—“ But let these four wise countenances be supposed 
congruous f’—Let them so be supposed, or as nearly so as pos¬ 
sible, still their combination will produce the signs of folly. 

Those, therefore, who maintain that conclusion esumot be 
drawn from a part, from a single section of a profile, to the 
whole,, would be perfectly right if unarbitrary nature patched 
up countenances like arbitrary art; but so she does not., In- 
deed, when a man, being born with understanding, becomes a 
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•| fool, there expression of heterogeneousness is the consequence, 
fiither the lower part of the countenance extends itself or the 
eyes acquire a direction not conformable to the forehead,‘"tEe“ 
mouth cannot remain closed, or the features of the countenariid8,*“ 
in some other manner, lose their consistency. AU heco^^e? 
discord; an^l folly, in such a countenance, is very manifest. If 
tha forehead be seen alone it can only be said, “ So much can, 
or could, this countenance, b^ nature, unimpeded by accident.” 
But, if the whole be seen, the past and present general cha¬ 
racter may be determined. " 

Let him \iOio would study physiognomy study the relation of 
the constituent parts of the countenance: not having studied 
these he has studied nothin". 

He, and he alone, is an accurate physiognomist, has the true 
spirit of physiognomy, who Assesses sense, feeling, ahd sympa¬ 
thetic proportion of the congfiniality ;ind harmony of nature; 
and who hath a similar sense and feeling for all emendations 
and additions of art and constraint. He is i\o‘physiognomist 
who doubts of the })ropriety, sinjplicity, and harmony of nature; 

® or who has not this physiognomonical essential; w ho supposes 
nature selects members, to form a whole, as a compositor in a 
printing-house docs letters to make up a word; who can sup¬ 
pose the works of nature are the patchwork of a harlequin 
jacket. Not the most insignificant of insects is so compounded, 
much less the most perfect of organized beings—^man. He re- 
i^pires not the breath of wisdom who doubts of this progression, 
continuity, and simplicity of the structures of nature. Ho wants 
a general feeling for the works of nature, consequently of art, 
the imitator of nature. I shall be pardoned this warmth. It 
is necessary. The consequences are infinite, and extend to all 
things. He has the master-key of truth w'ho has this sensation 
of the congeniality of nature, and by necessary induction of the 
human form. 

All imperfection in v;oAs of art, productions of the mind, 
moral actions, errors in judgment; all scepticism, infidelity, 
and ridicule of religion, naturally originate in the want of this 
knov,dodge and sensation. He soars above all doubt of the 
Divinity and Christ who hath them, aifd who is conscious of this 
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’OonJ^iality. He also who, at first sight, thoroughly under¬ 
stands and feels the congeniality of the human form, and that 
from tlie want of this congeniality arises the difference ob- 
seiwed,. between tHe works of nature and of art, is superior to 

ail doubt concerning the truth and divinity of the human 

' ' 

countenance. • 

• u •> ' t 

Those who have this sonsS, this feeling, call it what ^ou 
please, will'attribute that only, and nothing more, to each 
countenance which ifis capable *of receiving, con¬ 

sider eaeh^aecordmg to its kind, and.will ^ little seek to add 


a heterogeneous character as a heterogen;pous^no»e to the face. 
Such Mull only unfold what nature is desirous of unfolding, giTO 
what nature is ca|)able of receiving, and take away that with 
which nature would not be cncumtiered.. They will perceive in 
the child, pupil, friend, or wife, \fhen any discordant trait of 
character makes it^ ap{)earanc«, and will endeavour to restore 
the original congeniality, the equilibrium of character and im¬ 
pulse, by acting upon the still remaining harmony, hy co-ope¬ 
rating with the yet unimpaired essential powers. They will 
consider each sin, each vice, as destructive of this harmony > 
will feel bow much eaoh departure from truth, in the human 
form, at least to eyes more pen(?trating than liuman eyes are, 
must he manifest, must distort, and must become displeasing 
to the Creatoi’, by rendering it unlike his 'image. Who, there¬ 
fore, can judge better of the works and actions of man, who 
less offend, or be offended, who more clearly develop cause and 
effect, than the physiognomist, possessed of a full portion of 
this knowledge and sensation! 


ADDITIONS. 

PLATE XXIV. 

Fig. 1.—This outline, from a bust of Cicero, appears to me 
an almost perfect model of congeniality. The whole has the 
character of penetrating acuteness ; ae. extraordinary, though 
not a great profile. All is acute, all liis sharp—discesuing, 
searching, less benevole'Ht than satirical', elegant, conspicuous, 
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subtle. Often disposed to contemn, and imagines it bad an 
inherent right so to contemn. 

Fig. 2.—Another congenial countenance; too evidently na¬ 
ture for it to be ideal, or the invention and tomposition of art. 
Such a forehead does not betoken the rectilinear but the nose 
thus bent. rSuch an upper lip, such an open, eloquent mouth. 
The forehead does not lead us to expect high poetical genius; 
but 'acute punctuality, and the stability of retentive memory. 
It is impossible to suppose this a common countenance! 

Fig. S.—The forehead and nose not congenial. The nose 
shows the very acute thinker. The lower part of the forehead, 
on the contrary, especially tlie distance between the eyebrow 
and eye, do not betoken this high degree of mental power. 
The stiff position of the whole is much at variance with the eye 
and mouth, but particular!jr witli t!ie nose.—The whole, the 
eyebrow excepted,' speaks a Ccilm, peaceable, mild character. 

Fig. 4 >.—Strongly impressed with the character of truth; 
all is exact, all liarmonious; a plenitude of activity, of nume¬ 
rous talents.—Between the eyebrows, only, is there something 
.foreign, empty, insipid. The eyebrows,*likewise, are too weak, 
too indehnitc, m this, otherwise, strong countenance, the power 
an^ fortitude of which, might? easily degenerate into vanity and 
obstinaev. 

Fig. 5.—The harmony of the mouth and nose is self-evident. 
The forehead is too good, too comprehensive, for this very 
limited under part of the countenance.—The whole bespeaks 
a harmless character; nothing delicate, nor severe. 

. Fiff. 6.—From one true feature in the countenance the ac- 
curate physiognomist will bo able to mend and define tlie false 
and half true. Here, for example, the forehead corresponds 
with tlie hair and the chin; but I suspect more small wrinkles 
about the eyes, the upper eyelid to be much better defined, 
and prominent, in nature ; every part of the countenance less 
minute ; the mouth, in particular, neither so close, nor so ob¬ 
lique.—Still we here perceive a man who can more easily sport 
with us than we with bim, and in whose presence the crooked 
hear^ would be liable to very uneasy sensations. 

Fig. 7.—We have bore a high, bold forehead, with a short- 
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seeming, blunt nose, and a fat double chin. How do these 
harmonize!—It is almost a general law of nature that, where 
the eyes* are strong drawn, and the eyebrows near, the eye¬ 
brows must also be strong.—This countenance, merely by its 
harmony, its prominent congenial traits, is expressive of sound, 
clear understanding: it is the countenance of reason. ' 

Fig. 8.—A master-piece of congeniality—^replete with calm 
activity, tranquil energy, breathing the spirit of a better world. 
Seldom kre tranquillity»and power* thus intimately combined. 

Fig. 9.—The under lip manifestly does not harmonize with 
the mouth and eye. The eye has much more gentleness than 
the mouth.—A nose thus drawn, so broad and short, denotes 
a sound natural understanding. , 

Fig. 10.—If any man has never seen congeniality, he may 
certainly behold it here.—Compare the outline of the back 
part of the head with the forehead, the forehead with the 
mouth.—The same spirit of harshness, rudeness, and stupid 
asperity, is apparent in the traits, individually, as well as in the 
countenance altogether.—How might such a forehead have si 
fine, retreating under lip, or a strong and extended back of 
the head ? 

Fig. 11.—A mild, yielding character appears in the outline 
of the forehead, the eye, and the middle line of tlie mouth, 
which, how'cver, has some error in drawing, and is, conse¬ 
quently, heterogenous to the other features; as is, also, tl |0 
tip of the nose. The eye-bones ought to be some trifle sharper. 

Fig. 12.—The perfect countenance of a poliCician. Faces 
which are thus pointed from the eyes to the chin always have, 
lengthened noses, and never possess large, open, pow'erful, and 
piercing eyes. Their firmness partakes of obstinacy, and they 
rather follow intricate plans than the dictates of common sense. 


ON SHADES. 

< 

Shades are the weakest, most vapid, but, at the same time, 
when the light is at a proper distance, and falls properly on 
the countenance to take the profile accurately, the tiniest re¬ 
presentation that can bo^-^ven of man.—The weakest, for it 
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is not positive, it is only something negative, only the boun> 
dary line of half the countenance. The truest, because it is 
the immediate expression of nature, such as not the ablest 
painter is capable of drawing, by hand, after nature. 

Wliat can be less the image of a living man than a shade! 
Yet how full of speech ! Little gold, but the purest. 

, The shade contains but one line; no motion, light, colour, 
height or depth; no eye, ear, nostril or cheek ; but a yery small 
part of the lip; yet how decisively is it significant! The reader 
soon shall judge, be convinced, and exercise his judgment. 

Drawing and painting, it is probable, originated in shades, 
express, as I have said, but little; but 
do express is exact. No art can Attain to the truth of the 
shade, taken with precision. ' 

Let a shade be taken a5ter nature, with the greatest accu¬ 
racy, and, with equal accuracy, be‘ afterwards reduced, upon 
fine tfansi>arent oil paper. Let a profile, of the same size, 
be taken, by the greatest master, in his happiest moment; 
'then let the two be laid upon each other, and the difference 
will immediately be evident. 

, I have often made tlie experimcni, but never found that the 
best efforts of art could equal nature, either in freedom, or in 
precision ; but that there was always something more or less 
than nature. 

Nature is sharp and free: whoever studies sharpne^ more 
than freedom will be hard, and whoever studies freedpni more 
than sharpness will become diffuse, and iiideteiminatq* 

• I can admire him only who, equally studious of her sharp¬ 
ness and freedom, acquires equal certainty and impartiality. 

To attain this, artist, imitator of humanity! first exercise 
yourself in drawing shades; afterwards copy them by hand; 
and, next, compare and correct. Without this, you will with" 
diflBcnlty discover the gi’and secret of uniting precision and 
freedom. 

I liavc collected more physiognomonical know;ledgo from 
sliades alone than froni every other kind .qf portrait; hav e 
improved physiognomonical sensation more by the sight oT 
them, than by the contemplation of ever mutable nature. 
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Shades collect the distracted attention, confine it to an out¬ 
line, and*thiis render the observation, more simple, easy, 
pfeciseT^^^^^^e b^ervation, consequently the comparison. 

Physiognomy has no greater, more incontrovertible certainty 
of tEe^nTtTTbf its object than that imparted by shade. 

If the shade, according to the, general sense and decision of 
all men, can decide so much concerning character, how much 
more must the living bqdy, the whole appearance, and action 
of the man! Jff the shade be oracular, the voice of truth, the 
word of God, what must the living original be, illuminated by 
the'spiHt of God! • • * 

Hundredsrhave asked, hundreds will continue to ask, “ What 
can be expected from mere shadoai?” Yet no shade can be 
viewed by fny one of these hundred who will not form some 
judgment on it, often accurately, m<fre accurately than I could 
have judged. 

To render thq astonishing significance of shades conspicu¬ 
ous, we ought either to compare opposite characters .of men, 
taken in shade; or, whicjji may be more convincing, to cut out 
of black paper, or draw, imaginary countenances widely dis¬ 
similar: or, again, when we have squired some proficiency 
in observation, to double black paper, and cut two counte¬ 
nances ; and, afterwards, by cutting with^ the scissors, to 
make slight alterations, appealing to our eye, or physiogno- 
monical feeling, at each alteration; or, lastly, only to take 
various shades of the same countenance, and compare them, 
together. We shall be astonished, by such experiments, to | 
perceive what great effects are produced by slight alterations. J 
In our next fragment we shall present the reader with a 
number of shades, and inquire into their signification. 


A previous word concerning the best mode of takin 

shades. , • 

The common method is accompanied with many inconve¬ 
niences. It is hardly possible the person drawn should sit 
sufficiently still; the designer is obliged to change his place, 
he must approach so near fo the persons that motion is alntbst 
inevitable, and the designer is in* the most inconvenient posij 
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tion; neither are the preparatory steps every where possible, 
nor simple enough. 

A seat purposely contrived would be more convenifflit. The 
shade should be taken on post paper, or rather on thin oiled 
paper, well,dried. Let the head and back be supported by a 
chair, and the shade fall on the oil paper behind a clear, flat, 
polished glass. Let the drawer sit behind the glass, holding 
the frame with his left hand, and, having a sharp black-lead 
pencil, draw with the right. The glass in a detached sliding- 
frame, may^be raised, or lowered, according to the height of 
the person. Tlie bottom of the glass frame, being thin, will 
be best of iron, and should be raised so as to rfest steadily 
upon the shoulder. In tHfe centre, upon the ^ass, should be 
a small piece of wood, or iron, to which fasten a small round 
cushipn, supported by a sho^t pin, scarcely half an inch long, 
which, also, may be raised, or lowered, and against which the 
person may lean. . * 

The drawing annexed, Plato XXV., wilf render this de- 
^ scription more intelligible. r 

By the aid of a magnifying lens, or solar microscope, the 
outlines may be mucb more, accurately determined and drawn. 

OF THE GTEAT SIGNIFICANCE OF SHADES. 

' XoT all, often very mucli, often but little, can be discovered 
of the character of a man from his shade. 

I mean to insert a number of shades, that I may thereby 
Vender intelligible wliat may he concluded from such mere out¬ 
lines of the human countenance, sometimes with certainty, 
sometimes with probability. 

The progress of human opinion is ever in the extreme; it is 
all affirmative, os all negative. 

But not so. All cannot be seen in the shade, yet something 
may.—Not all; that is to say, not by man, bounded as are his 
faculties. I will not pretend to determine what might be the 
conclusions of a supeVior Being from the outline to the inward 
mart; the figure, elasticity, fire, p^wer, motion, life, in the 
nose, mouth, eye; or how perfectly such a Being might imder- 
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stand the whole character, with all its actual and possible 
passions: I am far from thinking this must surpass His powers, 
since part of this may be attained by men of the commonest 
faculties. Proofs shall presently be given. 

True it is that, with respect to many shades, we ,(I at least) 
cannot determine any thing, even v?hen they happen to be the 
shades of extraordinary persons. But of all these extraordi¬ 
nary persons, whose characters arc not distinct in shade, it 
jnay be remained that— 

Seen only in shade they will neither appear foolish, %hen 
possessed of great wisdom, nor wicked, if highly virtuous. All 
that can be* alleged is, we do not affirmatively read what they 
are. Either— * , 

Wliat extraordinary In the clm,ra,cter is as little apparent 
as in the shade ! or— , * 

It may be known to a few confidential friends, but is not 
prominent, not pbvious; or again— 

By a thousand fortunate incidental circumstances, a inan^ 
possessed of very moderate talents, may act, write, speak, or 
suffer, so as to appear extraordinary, although, in reklity, he 
is not so; a case which often oegirs, occasions much eiTOx, 
and is, or rather seems to be, very inimical to physiognomy as 
a science. Of this I could produce many <'xainples: but ex¬ 
amples might offend, and I should most unwillingly give 
offence in a work, the veiy purport of which is to promote 

It is also possible that those traits which, in shade, might 
betoken the extraordinary qualities of the man, and which, 
in themselves, so nearly approach the overstrained and the 
foolish, are either too inaccurately, or too prominently drawn. 
There are countenances, the shades of which, if but a hair¬ 
breadth more sharp, flat, or blunt, than nature, lose all they 
possess most marking, and acquire ^ firise and foreign cha¬ 
racter. The most delicate, beautiful, angelic countenances 
generally lose, through the slightest neglect in taking their 
shades, that which in every judgment constitutes their su¬ 
preme simplicity, their uprjght worth.—Something is enlarged, 
or something is diminished. ’ 
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It is also possible that pock-marks, pimples, or other acci¬ 
dents, may so indent, swell, or distort a fine outline, 
true character of the countenance either cannot accurately or 
not at all be defined. 

Yet it is undeniable, and shall be made evident by example 
to the lover of truth, that numberless countenances are so 

' f 

characterized, even by shades, that nothing can be more cer¬ 
tain than the signification o( these shades. 

I pledge myself to produce two imaginary shades, the one 
of which shall excite general abhorrence, and the other confi¬ 
dence and lov« ecjually general.—Opposite as Christ and 
Belial. c 

But ta the question. • 

What characters are most conspicuous in shade ? What is 
most precisely and clearly ^lown in shade I 

A fragment of an answer. * ' * 

Shades must necessarily mark the characters of. the very 
angry an^ the veiy mild; the ver}' obstinate, and the very 
pliable; of the profound or the superficial, that is to say, ge- 
* nerally speaking, of extremes. 

.Pride and humility are more prCminent, in shade, than 
vanity. 

Natural benevolence, internal power, flexibility, peculiar 
sensibility, and especially, infantine innocence, are expressive 
!n ihade. 

Great understanding, rather than great stupidity; profoi^Elf 
thought, much better than clearness of conception. 

Creative powers, rather than acquired knowledge; especially 
in the outline of the forehead, and the eye bones. 

Let us now proceed to a few remarks on shades, and the 
manner in which they ought to be observed, which must ne¬ 
cessarily be preceded by the classification of such lines as 
usually define and limit the human countenance. 

Perpendicular; the perpendicular expanded; compressed; 
projecting; retreating; straight lines; flexible; arched; con¬ 
tracted ; waving; sections of circles; of parabolas; hyperbo¬ 
las; concave; convex; broken; qugular; compressed; ex¬ 
tended ; opposed; homogeneous ; heterogeneous; contrasted. 
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How purely may all these be expressed by shades; and how 
various,, certain, and precise, is their signification ? 

We may observe in every shade nine principal horizontal 
sections;— —- 

1. The arching from the top of the head to the beginning 
of the hair. 

2. The outline of the forehead to the eyebrows. 

3. Tl)e space between the eyebrow and the insertion of 
tlie nose. 

4. 'The nose to the upper lip. 

5. The upper lip. 

6. The lips proper. 

7. T'he upper chin. 

8. The under chin. 

9. ThS heck. 

^ I 

To these may be added the back of the head and neck. 

Each part of these sections is often a letter, often a syllable, 
often a word, often a whole discourse, proclaiming nature’s 
truths. 

"When all these sections harmonize, character is ’ogible to 
the peasant, to the very child, from the mere shade : the more 
thev are in contrast to each other, the more difficult is the 
character to decipher. 

Each profile which consists but of one kind of lines, as for 
example, of concave, or convex; straight or crooked, is crri- 
c£H^ure, or monstrous. The proportionate, the gentle inter¬ 
mingling of different lines form the most beautiful and excellent 
countenances. 

We ought to remark, in the whole shade, the proportions of 
length and breadth in the countenance. 

^Veil-proportioned profiles are equal in length and breadth. < 
A horizontal lino drawn from the tip of the nose to the back 
of the bald head, when the head neither projects forward nor 
sinks backward, is, generally, equal to the jierpendicular line 
from the highest point of the top of the head to where the 
chin and neck separate. 

Remarkable deviations from this rule always appear ts be 
either ver]'fortunate, orA’ery uiilbxtunate,' anomalies. 
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This measurement and comparison of the height and breadth 
3f the naked head naay be most easily performed by the shade. 

If the head be longer than broad, and the outline Bard and 
angular, it betokens excessive obstinacy: ff, on the contrary, 
the outline be more lax and rounded, excess of lethargy. 

If the head, measured after the same manner, be broader 
than long, and with a hard, Strong, angular, contracted out¬ 
line, it denotes the height of implacability, generally accompa¬ 
nied by malignity; but if, with this greater breadth,’the out- 
y lines are lax and flexible, sensuality, pliability, indolence, tlie 
height of Yoluptuoii^ness. 

To mention one thing more, out of a hundred wfiich may be 
added, on this subject, but which require further preparation, 
and some of which will find a place in the following examples, 
the shade, generally, expresses much joaore of original propen¬ 
sity than actual character. The second and third sections, 
.oftenest, and with most certainty, denote the power of the 
understanding, and of action and passion in man; the nose, 
•.taste, sensibility, and feeling; the lips, mildness and anger, 
love and hatred; the chin, the degree and species of sensu- 
.aJity; the neck, combined with its hinder part, and position, 
the flexibility, contraction, or frank sincerity of the character; 
the cro'iTO of the lltead, not so much the power, as the richness, 
o^the understanding; and the back of the head the mobility, 
irritability, and elasticity. 

How little, *yet, how much, has been said! How little, for 
iiim who seeks amusement; how much, for the man of re¬ 
search, who has will, and ability, to examine for himself, who 
can confirm, define, and proceed! It is now time, by nume¬ 
rous examples, to prove some things that have been said, and 
repeat others, that they may be rendered more intelligible 
evident, and certain. 
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PLATE XXVI. 

Fig. 1.—From a section of this forehead, singly considered, 
■without the top and back of the head, something excellent 
might, be expected; ^so difficult- is it to discriminate between 
this and the best built foreheads. But, as soon as the whole 
is 'taken collectively, all expectation of great powers of mind 
will vanish, and we must content ourselves with ^discovering, in 
this head of mediocrity, incapable of profound research, or 
great productions, a degree of benevolence, not very active, ■ 
and inoifensive patience. 

Fig. 2.—The weakest, and th^ most benevolent, cannot butv 
remark that this worthy man has some phlegmatic, gross sen¬ 
suality,-. with which he is obliged to contend; neither will we 
be so unjust as to expect any deep research; yet must I entreat 
that the good which is here bestowed by nature may not be 
overlooked. Let the upper and under part of this, ^rhaps ill- 
drawn, countenance be covered, and the middle will discover a 

i 

degree of capability, information, cultivation, and taste, supe¬ 
rior to the rest. It is highly probable that, were it not for the 
predominant inclination to indolence, such a profile might be¬ 
come an orator, or a poet, and certainly a man of wit. 

Fig. S.—A good, but circumscribed countenance, incapable 
of any high or profound exercise of the understanding. With¬ 
out ^ing stupid, the forehead, scarcely, could be more flat, 
unproductive, or contracted. The nose, alone, has capacity. 
The under part of the countenance is as determinate, and 
speaks the same language, as the upper. The whole narrow 
and confused. A propensity to, and a want of, the aid of 
religion. 

Fig. 4.—Some degrees more capacious and powerful than 
the foregoing. Equal benevolence, more of religion, a greater 
promptitude to business, and desire of information. Peculiar 
and active penetration i.= not to be expected from such doun- 
tenanoes. 
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Fig. 5.—I cannot discover a superiority of talents, or genius, 
in this honest, worldly countenance, full of respectable ^it'J'ty. 
Cover the evidently shortened upper lip, and neither stupidity 
nor folly, but only an unproductive capacity of learning, re¬ 
membering, and understanding common things, will be deci¬ 
sively seen. 

Eig. 6.—Who, in the under part of this profile, could read 
the father of children, some, of them intelligent, and some 
extraordinary?—A man of great powers, sincere humanity, 
incapable of the beautiful; having once determineS, difficult to 
move; in othfer things, far from the character of insensibility; 
wanting powers, in my apprehension, for the fine .arts; but 
cheerful, ardent, faithful, and very choleric. 

Fig. 7.—The arching of the forehead almost perfectly effe¬ 
minate ; manly onjy in the small circle over the eye; where, be 
it here* remarked, all effeminate or maftly Toreheads are most 
distinguished. (The effeminate outline is ever the simplest; 
the manly is either much more rectilinear, cojilracted, or, as 
in the annexed plate, less further back: if arched, is inter¬ 
rupted, iiidentcd, and has, commonly, two sections.) Bene¬ 
volent, generous, a disregard of existence, alive to honour, and 
its rewards, to his own'suffermgs, and the sufferings of others; 
such is this 'profile. 

Fig. 8.—Whoever will search for manly, simjjle fidelity, in 
oneiperfect whole; a sound and exquisite sense of truth, with¬ 
out the trouble of inquiry, a tender, innate, finn, sincere love, 
combined with resolution, manhood, and candour; let them 
(fbntemplate this countenance. 

Fig. 9.—The nose, manifestly too pointed, gives this profile 
the appearance of insignificant, childish fear. The nose, com¬ 
pared with the forehead, convinces us it is inaccurate; the 
nose is childishly.effeminate, while the forehead would never 
be found in a female. , It is not of the first order, though it is 
something more than dommon. The projecting eye denotes 
feaf and choler; the ffiouth and chin extreme prudence, be¬ 
nevolence, and gentlehess. Nature ever gives a counterpoise, 
and • delights to mingle mildness ^d fire in a wonderful 


maiiner. 
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Fig. 10.—The forehead is not drawn with accuracy, yet it 
sliows'a man of a clear and sound understanding, determined 
in the pursuit of business. The nose is of a superior kind, 
and, apart from the other features, has every capacity of ex¬ 
cellent and just sensation.—The under part shows common 
manliness and resolution. • 

Fig. 11'.—I do not think we have a peculiarly great head 
here, yet certainly not a very ctftnmon one. The back part is 
decisive of « richly comprehensive, and not irresolute thinker. 
No single feature of the face has any thing determinate; yet 
each has something the reverse of rude, and all please by their 
combination. He must be a civil,^ peaceable, modest man ; 
desirous of learning, and capable of teaching. 

Fig. >2.—However great tbs resemblance of this shade 
may be supposed,, it Js certainly, in part,* enlarged, and, in 
part, curtailed ; yet are the expansion and firmness, almost in 
equal d^gi'ees^ general and congenial. The under part of the 
forehead, and flie back part of the head, are injured by the 
curtailment. The upper part of the forebcad, and nose, de^ 
note mucli ]e.ss dryness, and more sensibility and capacity. 

Fig. 13.—One of those masculine profiles which genefally 
please. Conceal the under chin, and an apjiroacli. to greatness 
is perceptible ; except that greater variaiion in the outline is 
wanting, especially in the nose, and forehead. The choleric, 
phlegmatic man is visible in the whole; especially, in the*eye- 
brows,. nose, and lower part of the chin; as IJIiCwise are inte¬ 
grity, fidelity, goodness, and complaisance. ^ 

Fig. 14.—The forehead not sharp enough, yet rich in me¬ 
mory and prudence. This practical wisdom, this thoughtful 
calculation, is also conspicuous in the under part of the profile 
The extension, the length, of the upper lip (the pallium of the 
teeth) to the nose, on the contrary, betokeif thoughtless indis¬ 
cretion. Wherever the forehead 'setffcats so little hack, upon 
the whole, it is never productive, hut ,so much the more per¬ 
ceptive. Thoughtlessness should comp for advice to such 
countenances; they are magazines of reflection derived from 
experience. * , 

Fig. 15.—A singular, wonderfully hannonized countenance. 
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How remarkably congenial are the forehead and nose, especi¬ 
ally ! Nothing too sharp, nothing unnaturally flat, expsCnded, 
or contracted.—I suppose a dry, firm, thoughtful, subtlet 
I>enetrating, not analyzing, plilegmatic, sometimes desperate, 
and a generally brave character. 

Fig. 16.—Mild complaisance, forbearance, mature conside- 
ratioh, calm activity, composure, sound understanding, power 
of thought, discerning attention, secretly active friendship, are 
the decisive traits of this, to me, well-known original; all of 
which, if thej^ arc not instantaneously discoverable, will be 
seen as soon as mentioned. No section of the outline contains 
any thing contradictory to this judgment. The forehead and 
back of the head are, of therflselves, decisive of calm conside¬ 
ration and discretion. Benewolence and tranquillity .are uni¬ 
versal ;, particularly in the ui^cr parts. .One of the most 
faithful, calm, cheerful, and most contented of men. Alike 
liappy and satisfied with his congregation as with his garden, 
cultivated by himself, for his own use, and tliat'of liis friends. 

t 

• PLATE XXVII. 

c 

Fig. 1.—An original * countenance, that will, to hundreds, 
speak sensibility, timidity, perspicuity, wit, and imagination. 
Not to be numbered among the strong, bold, unshaken, and 
enteTOrising; but very considerate, cautious to timidity; a 
countenance which often says much with a cold, yet excellent 
asphet. ‘ 

^ig, 2,—A man of business, with more than common abili¬ 
ties. Undoubtedly possessed of talents, punctual honesty, love 
of order, and deliberation. An acute inspector of men ; a calm, 
dry, determined judge. I do not know the man, not even so 
much as by name; but, to the middle of the mouth, is an 
advancing trait, wMch speaks superiority in common afiairs. 

Fig. 3.—A good he^-rCannot be mistaken, not even in 
shade. Conceal the un^er part, and leave only the nose and 
forehead visible, and ^igns of attention, love of order, and 
certainty, are apparent. The forehead, altogether, is too per¬ 
pendicular for a produptive mind.—The aqute, the cheerful, 
the subtle, uncultivated wit of the original is difficult to be 
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discovered in this shade; yet the outline of the lips gives 
reason to suspect these qualities. 

Fig. 4.—Those, who have never studied the man, and men 
in general but little, still cannot but respect this profile; 
although the forehead is not so entirely exact and pure as 
to discover the whole capacity of his understanding. The 
harmony of the whole, especially the nose, mouth, and chin, 
denote a mind of extraordinary observation, research, and 
analysis. 

Fig. 5.—A noble forehead, a miracle of purity, the love of 
order, I might say, the love of light.—Such the nose, such is 
all. How* capable of cultivation must such * 3 . profile be ! I 
am unacquainted with the man, yet am I certain as that I live, 
that he ig capable of the calmest^ examination, that he feels 
the necessity of, and delights jp,’clear conceptions, and that 
he must be an attentive observer. 

Fig. €.—Much is to be learnt from this shade.—Takes 
little, gives much ; this is particularly conspicuous in the too 
round outline of the lips, which is most defective. The most 
delicate lines have either not been remarked, or 6tit a-svay. 
The upper pail of the forehead is, aJso^ something curtaiW; 
otherwise tliis countenance is' refined, discreet, capable of 
talents, taste, wit, and morals. 

Fig. 7.—Thus ought a man to look, but not a woman, who 
reads, but is not easily read. By strength restrained, exact¬ 
ness, mild fortitude, and disinterestedness, I wxuld undertake 
to conquer, and even to lead, this otherwise irascible character, 
on w'hom a man may rely, after having granted his confidence, 
with circumspection. I am unacquainted w’ith the person, but 
dare affirm that, if foolish, there is, still, a capability of wisdom. 

Fig. 8.—Not angry impetuosity, not violent outrage, scan¬ 
dalous censoriousness, or malignant intrigue, are discoverable 
in this shade; on the contrary, each feature, as well as the 
whole countenance, speaks gentleness, beneficence, delicate 
feelings, excellent taste, not very productive, but capable' ot 
information, and great urbanity. 

Fig. 9.—Happy tranqipllity; noble, calm, clear perceptions 
of the present; a just and profound estimate of the thing con- 
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sidered; ai’tless eloquence, cheerfulness, easy frankness, dis¬ 
cretion, verging to inoffensive cunning, astonishing capabilities 
for business, endear this countenance to e^ery friend. How 
summarily, how beautifully, do the aspect and attitude denote 
friendly expression! 

Fig. 10.—A profile rich in talents, uniting much taste with 
the*finest dexterity of art. The ill-cut upper lip excepted, it 
is impossible for a physiognomonical eye to mistake thiq speak¬ 
ing shade. None who have studied men would wonder should 
we write under this, a good musician, miniature painter, or 
surveyor; o^ a*companion equally pleasant and intelligent. 
Forehead, nose, chin, and general form, denote a mind ca})able 
of high cultivation, and a setisc of the beautiful. 

Fig. 11 to 14.—Four profiles of men of known excellence, 
and evidently suoli in their j^rofiles: 11, Mendelssohn; 12, 
Spalding; 1.3, Rochow; 14, Nikolai. 

Exact or not, who will suppose any one of these stupid ?— 
"Whoever hesitates concerning 14, never can have observed the 
forehead.—This arch, abstractedly con^dered, especially in the 
upper part, has more capacity than 12 and IS. In the up[)er 
outline, also, of the under part, understanding and exquisite 
penetration cannot he overlooked. 

13. lias more gqod sense ; f)rorapt, accurate perception of 
truth, delicacy ; but, I suspect, less acuteness. 

iC. Clear ideas, love of elegance, purity, accuracy of thought 
aud action; d(ics not easily admit the unnatural.—The fore¬ 
head not sufiiciently characteristic, but fine taste in the nose. 

* In the forehead and nose of 11, penetration and .sound under¬ 
standing arc evident.—The mouth is much more delicate tlian 
the mouth in 12. 

PLATE XXVIII. 

Fig. 1.—well-proportioned countenance. The outline of 
this forehead is deficient in penetration; or, as I may with 
greater propriety say, the almost unerring penetration of the 
original is w’anting. T'ho shade has likewise an air of import¬ 
ance,* of self-complacency, which is assistant from the modesty 
of the man as heaven is from aarth. The heart ever open to 
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the reception of truth. With persevering activity it combines 
great taste ; or, if you please, a strong sense of the beautiful. 
—Irritable, but will ever act with discretion, nobly.—In the 
lower part of the countenance, especially the lips, goodness and 
manly strength are alike conspicuous. Easily induced to the 
violent. • 


Fig. 2.—One of the most original heads I have ever beheld. 
—A singular genius, but incapable of research and retention.— 
Fluctuating^ quick to perceive and to forsake; great elo¬ 
quence united with little precision ; much wit, and equal sen¬ 
suality, in the nose: a spirit of daring enterprise, without 
determinalo power, in the whole counteiyince. 

Fig. 3.—A princely countenance—impressing pleasure at 
the first aspect.—Nothing vulgar.-*—If, without prompting, we 
cannot say such a countenance was drawn by the hand of God, 
of what may this be said ?—Who does not here read worth, 
nobility,*and courage, so difficult to unite, yet so necessary to 
a great man 2 The twofold power of concealing what shoulji 
oe concealed, and of revealing what should be revealed. L)is-^ 
cretion void of minute,, over careful suspicion. Tliough we 
cannot see the eye, yet, judging by the outline of the forehPad, 
and nose, the look must be i-apid, certain, penetrating; a 
dagger to the dishonourable, and a pledge of confidence to the 
worthy man. The outline of the forehead is most extraor¬ 
dinary, and highly characteristic of great and bold enterpfise. 
The drawing of the mouth is very hard, yet it bears the stamp 
of goodness, honesty, and courage. Who also can doubt but 
that there is some mixture of voluptuousness 2 

Fig. 4.—Be it premised that this sliade is cut from memoiy, 
and not taken from nature ; yet is it so full of truth and ex- 
preasion that it must* overtiirow’, or shake to the foundation, 
the house of cai’ds, or the supposed rock-bnilt palace of the 
most incredulous and obstinate of aiijti-physiognomists. 1 Mace 
it among a thousand shades, and it will there ever remain as 


singular as was the original among his contemporaries. Con¬ 
tinually do I bow before this form, as to an apparition from 
the heavenly regions; All is one spirit, one haiinony,* one 
whole. How forcible is the povver of the nose, or if you please 
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in its minute curve !—countenance formed to command, not 
to obey. The rapid look thinks and acts. Who shall demand 
an account of its actions I Its will is as a reck, and conducts 
the man where millions would faulter.—It is conscious of its 
power.—Let the angle formed by the lines a and b be taken, 
and laid on thousands of countenances, yet will not a similar 
one* be found. But however we are indebted to this great 
man and monarch, still are we obliged.to acknowledge that 
mildness and moderation, here, are apparently acquired, not 

natural virtue. 

• • • 

Fig. 5. —We shall now produce some female shade's, without 
too much anticipating the fifture chapter on the sex. Here is 
a truly effeminate profile. It is impossible that this counte¬ 
nance pould be male. The 'siF'iplicity, gonlhiuity, and projec¬ 
tion of the forehead, which does not retreat, its proportion 
with the under part of the profile, also the hollowing of the 
oqtline of the nose, all speak female nature. The countenance 
is fruitful, cunning, active, orderly, tractable, attentive, and 
resolute. * , 

Pig. 6.—Less physical and practical power than the former, 
but more sensibility and delicacy; more capable of enjoyment, 
more tenderness, esnsideration, timidity, reserve, softness; 
yielding, infirm, noble, observing, reflecting, analyzing. The 
deliJate and noble are seen in the whole, particularly in the 
nose and mouth; the weak and the tender most in the chin; 
reflection in the forehead. 

Fig. 7.—More acute, pliable, ’ yielding, enterprising and 
active than the foregoing. Cover the forehead, and this is 
apparent. The outline of the forehead, to the point where 
the eyebrows may be supposed, is not common; but from this 
point to the insertion of the nose is a length and an outline 
which I am unable to •cprpprehend: it appears to me false 
and unnatural; it scarcely can be so long, at least, so nearly 
perpendicular. ^ 

Fig. 8.—^As these fragments are written to promote the 
knowledge and love of,men, it is our liuty briefly to point out 
the positive and excellent in cdimtenances where they are not 
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very conspicuous. Cover this shade with the hand, so that 
only the- countenance from the forehead to the ch|n can be 
seen; the expression of the profile will then be improved. 
The negligence of the person who draws a shade, who, fre¬ 
quently, will not be at the trouble of placing the countenance 
properly, often does it great injustice. Of this the present 
shade is a proof. Timid this character will probably ever re¬ 
main, as .the retreating chin alone will show; but this timidity 
.is characteristic of youth and sex. But, on the reverse, it 
must be observed that ever bountiful nature has imparted 
something of pleasing courtesy to the mouth,* anti of mascu¬ 
line power'to the nose, which stand as .guarantees for the 

character. ' 

Fig. 9.—»More courage, enteq>ri^, pliability, determination, 
rational activity. Thp under part^ of the profile is least defined 
and characteristic ; but how much is this negligence compen¬ 
sated by ^e finp, intelligent, correspondent of what is above ! 
How capable are buch profiles of maternal duties ! How care¬ 
ful, how orderly, how economical ! How respectable by their 
meekness, their gcntlcnc^ ! 0 miraculous nature ! How dost 
thou imprint truth upon all thy xjorks, .and bestow the cre¬ 
dentials of the powers with which they are entrusted 1 ^ 

Fig. 10.—Certainly defective, inaccurate. — C'aricature, if 
any thing can be so; but caricature, in which geniality cannot 
be mist^en. By geniality I would say original penetratiort ; 
a quick perception of things invisible in the visible; facility 
of combining the rapidly discovered homogeneous; the gift^ 
of associating ideas. An accurate drawing of such a coun¬ 
tenance would be inestimable to the physiognomist. Nothing 
more need be said on this every where inaccurate profile. 

Fig. 11.—No geniality here but the mildest, most maidenly, 
circumspection; attention, civility, obedience,* simplicity; nc 
productive powers of mind: no herpism; hut patience em¬ 
ployed on self. A desire not to inform but to be informed. 
More passive than active; more good sense than flight of 
fancy, or frolicksome wit. 

Fig. 12.—More mind, pf^netration, or acuteness, than Pig. 
11; less timid, and careful of belf; more excellent, lively. 
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determinate, and analyzing. Forehead and nose discover much 
perspicuity, and ardour of understanding; mildness, benevo 
lenee, innocence, and tranquillity in the mouth; in the chin, 
much noble and tender effeminacy. 

Fig. IS.—Exclusive of the ill-defined forehead, there is still 
enough remaining in the nose,'mouth, and the whole outline, 
to denote the fine penetrating taste of the reflective and gently 
agitated mind; undisturbed' by pas.sions; capable of rielieate, 
religious sensibility. « 

Fig. 14.-j-Here ,or nowhere are conspicuous respectable 
tranquillity, fortitude, simplicity, superiority ; a freedom from 

t 

passion, a contempt for the mean, and a propensity to the 
natural, the noble, and the* great. This countenance, though 
silent, is more eloquent tlian hundreds that speaks It looks 
and penetrates, lias the powei of forming* just decisions, and, 
in a single word, to pronounce them irrevocably. 


OF BEASTS. 

iNTRonrc'noN^ 

As the author has little knowledge of beasts, he must leave 
the labour *of examining them, physiognoinonically, to soin .0 
Buffon, or Kainper, of this or a future age. 

^Aly readers will, therefore, be satisfied with a few general 
reflections, au^d some particular remarks, which may be further 
prosecuted by the inquiries into nature. I hope, however, that 
those few will be sufficient— 

a To confirm the general truth of pliysiognomy; 
h To elucidate certain laws, according to which eternal 
Wisdom has formed living beings ; 

c And, still fyrther to display the excellence, the sublimity 
of human nature. 

I. 

How much shall I hafe gained can I but, by the fbllowing 
fragment, obtain these three noble purposes ; 
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GENEKAL KEFLECTION8. 

1. Nature is every where similar to herself. She never acts 
arbitrarily, never contrary to her laws. The same wisdom 
and power produce all varieties, agreeable to one law, one 
will. Either all things are, op nothing is, subject to law and 
order. 

2. Who can overlook the distinction between internal 
power and external form, in the three kingdoms of nature! 
Ston^ and metals have infinitely less internal powers of life, 
and infinitely less appearance of the motive powers of life, than 
plants or trees; while the latter have hjfinitely less than ani- 
mals.—-Each stone, each mineral, - plant, tree, animal, hath, 
individuallj', a peculiar measure of„ life, and motive power; a 
capacity of receiving and comnnpiicating impressions; like as 
each has, individually, that peculiar external which distin- 
giiishes it from all others. 

3. Therefore,"for the mineralist, there is a mineral, for the 
botanist, a botanical, and for the naturalist, and the hunter, 
an animal physiognomy. 

4. ^V^lat a proportionate distinction is there in power and 

appearance between the reed and the oak, the bulrush and 
the cedar, the violet and the sunflower, l.he mouse-ear and 
the full-blown rose!—From the smallest insect to the ele¬ 
phant, what proportionate difference of internal and extei-nal 
character I * 

o. Whether, with a rapid glance, we survey the kingdoms 
of nature, or examine and compare her productions, individu¬ 
ally, can we avoid being deeply convinced of her truth, ever 
similar to itself, and the relative harmony between internal 
powers and external forms and tokens! 

6. Whoever has not this general perception of the general, 
the ever-present truth and language of nature, will do well to 
throw this book a»de; it can convince him of nothing, it can 
teach him nothing. 
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EXTRACTS FROM ARISTOTLE. 

CONCBRNINQ BEASTS. 

What the great Aristotle has written on physiognomy ap- 
p(:ars to me extremely superficial, useless, and often self-con¬ 
tradictory; especially his general reasoning. Still, .however, 
we meet an occasional thought which deserves 0) he selected. 
The following are some of these, not translated according tc 
the letter, but ^he spirit. 

“ A monster has never been seen which had the form of 
another creature, and, at the same time, totally different 
powers of thinking and actjng. 

• “ Thus, for example, th5 groom ju^ep from the mere ap- 
peaiTince of the "horse; the huntsman from the appearance of 
the hound. . • 

“We find no man entirely like a beast, although there are 
some features in man which remind us of beasts. 

“If any one would endeavour to discover the signs of 
bravery in man, he would act wisely to collect all the sign.s of 
bravery in, animated nature, by which courageous animals are 
distinguished fron others. The physiognomist should then 
examine all such animated beings which are the reverse of the 
former with respect to internal cliaracter, and from the com¬ 
parison of these opposites, the expressions or signs of courage 
would be manifest. 

“ Weak hair betokens fear, and strong hair courage. This 
observation is applicable not only to men but to beasts. The 
most fearful of beasts are the deer, the hare, and the sheep, 
and the hair of these is weaker than that of other beasts. 
The lion and wild boar, on the contrary, are the most cou¬ 
rageous, which property is conspicuous in their extremely 
strong hair. The same also may be remarked of birds; for, 
in general, those among them which have coarse feathers are 
courageous, and those that have soft and weak feathers are 
feaHul: quails and game cocks for examples. 

“ This may easily be applied to men. The people of the 
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north are generally courageoua, and have strong hair; while 
those of the west are more feai'ful, and have more flexible 
hair. 

“ Beasts remarkable for their courage, simply give their 
voices vent, without any great constraint; while fearful beasts 
litter vehement sounds. Compare the lion, ox, the barking 
dog, and cock, which are courageous, to the deer, and the 
hare. 

“ The lion appears {o have a more masculine character than 
any other beast. He has a large mouth, a four-cornered, not 
too bony, visage. The upper jaw does not project, but exactly 
fits the under; the nose is rather hard t<hau soft; tlie eyes 
are neither sunken nor prominenj/; the forehead is square, 
and somewhat flattened in the middle. 

“ Those* who have thick and fum bps, ^vith the upper lip 
hung over the under', are simple persons, according £o the 
analogy ^of the ass and monkey.”—This is most indetermi¬ 
nately spoken. * .He would have been much more accurate and 
true, had he said, those whose under lips are weak, extended, 
and projecting, beyOnd the upper, are simple people.# 

“ Those who have thif tip of the nose hard and firm, love to 
employ themselves on subjects tBat give them little trouble, 
similar to the cow and the ox.”—Insupportable*! The few 
men who have the tip of the nose firm arc ?he ihost unwearied 
in their rcseai-ches. I shall transcribe no further. The jjhy- 
siognomonical remarks, and the similarities to bgasts which he 
has produced, are generally unfounded in experience. 

RESEMBLANCES BETWEEN THE COUNTENANCES 

OF MEN AND BEASTS. 

After Aristotle, Porta has most observed the resemblances 
between-the coimtenances of men and beasts, and has extended 
thisdnquiry the furthest. He, as faf as I know, was the first 
^ho rendered this similarity apparent, by placing the coun¬ 
tenances of men and beasts beside each other. Nothing can 
be more true than this fact; and, while we continue to follow 
nature, and do not endea\^ur to fliake sucii similarities greater 
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than they are, it is a subject that cannot be too accurately 
examined. But, in this respect, the fanciful Porta appears to 
me to have been often misled, and to have found resemblances 
ivhich the eye of truth never could discover. I could find no 
resemblance botween the hound and Plato, at least from which 
cool reason could draw any conclusions. It is singular enough 
that he has also compared the heads of men and birds. He 
might more effectually havQ examined the excessive ^ dissimi- ■ 
larity than the very^ small, and almost imperceptible, resem¬ 
blance which can exist. He speaks little concerning the horse, 
elephant, arid rtonifey, though it is certain that these animals 
have most resemblance to man. • 

ADDITIONS. 

• # 

PLATE XXIX. 

L 

a Report makes the monkey most resepjble man; and, 
tortainly, there is a kind of men who greatly resemble this 
' animal, 4 )articularly about the eyes.—The two countenances 
hci’e given are some of tiie most accifrate compared by Porta; 
and, if a man were really found so like a monkey, wc might 
then, without all fear, ascribe to the man much of the cha¬ 
racter of the monivey; a great want of faculties, feeling, and 
m\pd. But lot us be careful not to believe too great an ap¬ 
proach of cht^racter, from the similarity hero produced, which 
certainly is not founded in nature. The nature of man will 
-ever possess unattainable advantages over that of brutes. If 
wc compare, for example, the outline of the skull to the ears, 
how essentially different are the modes of arching! How dis¬ 
similar are the cheeks and the chin 1 

h It c.annot be doubted but that the human head, here 
annexed, has something of the ox; though it appears to me 
rather to partake of tine Dx and lion, than the ox singly.' '^The 
wrinkling of the forehrad has something of the ox, but the nosfe . 
has more of the lien; and the middle line of the mouth is 
es^ntially different, not only from the ox, but from all kinds 
of beasts. The nostrils of the hu?ban countenance are also 
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jompletdy human, and have nothing characteristic of, or 
peculiar to, beast. 1 shall say nothing further concerning the 
chin, which os the peculiar excellence and honour of humanity. 
We must ever rejoice at the remembrance of our species, when 
we contemplate the unattainable advantages which the Author 
' of our nature has imparted to hipnanity. 

PLATE XXX. 

• • 

Among a Ijiousand million of men, where might two be 
found so resembling the brute animal 1 And, even if they 
coiJd, how immensely superior would they shill be ho the ox, 
deprived as the latter is of forehead, nose> chin, and back of 
the head! The mouth in the fii-st profile is too human for the 
exaggerated, ox eye. In other resppets, the countenance has 
brutal rudeness, stupid strength, iminovcable obstinacy, witli 
an incapacity for improvement, affection, or sensibility. 

ON THE SKULLS OF BEASTS. 

A osNEBAT, difference between man and beast is particularly 
conspicuous in the structure of the l^nes. ^ ^ 

The head of man is placed erect on the spinal bone; his 
whole form is as the foundation pillar for tl?p,t arch in which 
heaven should be reflected, supporting that skull by which, like 
the firmament, it is encircled. This cavity for the brain con¬ 
stitutes the greatest part of the head. All our sensations, as , 
I may say, ascend and descend above the jaw-bones, and collect 
themselves upon the lips. How does the eye, that most elo¬ 
quent of organs, stand in need, if not of words, at least, of the 
friendly co-operation, or angry constraint of the cheeks, add 
all the intervening shades, to express, or rather to stammer, 
the strong internal sensations of man! 

How directly the reverse of this is the formation of beasts! 
Th ., head is only attached to the spine.’ *The brain, the extre¬ 
mity of the spinal marrow, h^ no greater extent than is neces¬ 
sary for animal life, and the conducting of a creature wholly 
sensual, and formed but for temporary existence. For although 
we cannot deny that beasts have the faculty of memory, and 
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act from reflection, yet the tonDm*, as I may say, is the effect of 
primary sensation, and the latter originates in the constnuut of 
the moment, and the preponderance of thi^ or that object. 

In the difference of the skull, which defines the character of 
miimals, we may perceive, in the most convincing manner, hpw 
the bones determine the form, denote the properties of the 
creature. The moveable parts are fonned after, or to speak 
properly, with them; and can act only so far as the solid parts 
permit. 


ADDITIONS 
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pLaTE XXXI. 

f • 

Thij tameness of granit^orous anima,ls ,and beasts of burden 
is sho^^’n by the long, the pairing, and the inbent lines. For 
example, 1, the horse ; 3, the ass; 5, the depr; 6, the hog. 

The whole form of these heads speak calm, harmless enjoy¬ 
ment. The inbent lines, from the eye-bones to the nostrils, in 
I and indicate patient suffering. 

•b*. Tlie slightly inljent, apd as suddenly straight lines, denote 
obstinacy.. We may remark in all a heavy, immoderately ex¬ 
tended under jawk; and perceive how strong a desire of masti¬ 
cation is there seated. 

«4. The skull of the ox expresses patience, resistance, diffi- 
cculty of being moved, a great desire of feeding. 

Superior to all, is distinguished, 2, the elephant, by an in- 
^^ease of skull, alike in the back part, and the forehead, 
ilow true, how natural, an expression of wisdom, power and 
delicacy! 

PLATE XXXII.‘ 

i 

The form of ravenous animals is alike significanC"'^ 

S. The dog, indeed,' Has something common, nOt verywi;^- 
ing, but the retreating of the skull from the eye-bones speakl^' 
as I may say, determinate powers of sense. The throat is 
rather that of tranquil, than ci^el or ravenous appetite; 
though it participates of both. I imagine I discover, pmiicu- 
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laxly in the eye-bone, and its relative proportion to the nose> 
a degree of fidelity and sincerity. 

4. Though the difference between the wolf and dog is small, 

still it is remarkable. The concavity at the top of the skull, 
the convexity above the eye-bones, the straight lines from 
thence to the nose, denote more hasty motion. The under 
jaw has likewise the stamp of malignity. * 

2. Add to this, in> the bear,*more breadth, firmness, and 
resistance. • 

1. I could wish the lion were better dr^wn^ but, in Buffim, 
from whom the engraving is copied, this fine skull is very 
indeterminate. Yet how remarkable is,the lengthened, obtuse 
back of the head!—This is not*an ignoble arching. How 
rapid, how energetic is the descant of the bone of the nose! 
How compact, strqng, calm, and powerful fe the fore part of 
the head! Had we specimens, a comparison between the head 
of the Iton and.that of the tiger would be well worth our labour. 
How small, yet*liow essential are the varieties I 

5. A word only concerning the cat.—Watchful, rapacious.^ 

7. The porcupine somewhat resembles the beaifer, in the 

upper part of the outline, but is vpry different in the teetlT. 

6. The hyena is very distinct from all animals^ particularly 
in the back of the head. The protuberaftco behind denotes 
excess of inflexible obstinacy, implacability. 

Whoever contemplates the middle line of the mouth, of the 
living hyena, will there discover the character, *the very index, 
of the most inexorable malignity. 


ON THE DIFFERENCE OF THE CHARACTERS OF 

. ANIMALS. 

1. As the characters of aninials are disthict, so are their 
forms, bones, and outlines. . % • 

From the smallest winged insect to ],he eagle that soars and 
gazes at the sun, from the weakest wom\ impotently crawling 
beneath our feet, to the elephant, or the majestic Hon, the grar 
dations of physiognoraodlcal expression, cannot be mist^en. 
It would be more than ridiculous to expect from the worm, 
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the butterfly, and the lamb, the power of the rattle-snake, the 
eagle, and the lion. Were the lion and lamb, for the first 
time, placed before us, had we never known such animals, 
never heard their names, still we could not resist the impres¬ 
sion of the courage and strength of the one, or of the weak¬ 
ness and sufferance of the other. • 

2*. Which are, in general, the weakest animals, and the 
most remote from humanity; the most incapable of hunutn 
ideas and sensations ?—Beyond all doubt those which in their 
form least resemble jnan. To prove this, let us, in imagina¬ 
tion, consider the various degrees of animal life, from the 
smallest animalcula to the ape, lion, and elephant: and, the 
more to simplify, and give facility to such comparison, let us 
only compare head to head; ns for example, the lobster to the 
elephant, the elephant to the man. . 

3. And here just suffer me to observe how worthy would 
such a work be of the united abilities of a Buffon, a Kamper, 
and a Euler, could they be found united, that the forms of 
heads might be enumerated and described philosophically and 
mathematically; that it might be demonstrated that universal 
brutality, in all its various kinds, is circumscribed by a deter¬ 
minate line; and that, among the innumerable lines of brutar 
lity, there is not oiia which is not internally, and essentially 
different from the line of humanity, which is peculiar and 
unique. 

THOUGHTS OF A FRIEND ON BRUT.\L AND HUMAN 
‘ PHYSIOGNOMY. 

Each brute animal lias some principal quality by which it 
is distinguished from .all others.—As the make of each is dis¬ 
tinct from all others, so, likewise, is the character. This 
principal character is denoted by a peculiar, and visible form. 
Each species of beast has,, certainly, a peculiar character, as it 
has a peculiar form. 

“ May we not heqce, by analogy, infer that predominant 
qualities of the mind are as certainly expressed by predominant 
form! of the body, as .that the peculbr qualities of a species 
are expressed in the general form tjf that species!—The prin- 
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cipal character of the species, in animals, remains such as it 
was given by nature; it neither can be obscured by accessory 
qualities, nor concealed by art.—The essential of the character 
can as little be changed as the peculiarity of the form. 

“ May we not, therefore, with the highest certainty, affirm 
such a form is only expresrivj^ of such a character I 

“We have now to inquire if this be applicable to man, and 
whether the form \\hich denotes individual character in a 
beast is significant of similar character in man:—granting 
that, in man, it may continually be more delicate, hidden, and 
complicated. ' ' ' 

“ If, oh examination, this question be definitely answered 
in the affirmative, how much is thereby gained! 

“ But it is conspicuously evident that, in man, the mind is 
not one character, qr quality; but a world of qualities, inter¬ 
woven with, and obscuring each other. 

^ If "ea ch gualitj be expressed by its peculiar form, then \ 
must variety of qualii;ies be attended with variety, of forms j '• 
and these forms, combining and harmonizing together, must 
become more difficult to select and decipher. * 

A quality also may have onl^ a moiety and not the full 
power of existence, consequently, a proportionate degree of 
form, which must have a proportionate (^egree of expression, ^ 
and of difficulty to decipher. Tlrnsj for example, a man may 
have four whole, and two half qualities ; and the body, qr the 
visible exterior on which such qualities are expressed, mu^t, 

liltewTsei"have four whole, and two half forms, for the expres- 

^ , _ 

eion, or containing of these qualities. How much must this 

of reading man ! And how seldom has *■ 
he whole, how frequency half qualities! ^ 

not souls afeo differ with each other merely according 
to their relative connexion with bodies f’ ^(Let each person 
decide for himself concerning this.) ^ “ May not souls also 
have a determinate capacity, proportionate to the form and 
organization of the body?” (Water*which takes the form of 
the vessel:) Hence, each object may make a different impres- 
Bion on each individual ^ hence, one may bear greater burdens 
and more misfortunes than anerther. 


increase the difficulty 
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“ May not the body be considered as a vessel with varioiffi 
compartments, cavities, pipes, into which the soul is poui’ed, 
and in consequence of which motion and sensation begin to 
act? And thus, may not the form of the body define tjie 
capacity of the mind ?” 

Thus far, niy unknown friend.—Figurative language is dam- 
gesous, when discoursing on the soul; yet, how can we dis¬ 
course on it otherwise!—I pronounce i\o judgment, but rely 
on sensation and experience, not on w'ords and, metaphors. 
What is is, be your language what it will. Whether effects 
all act from the external to the internal, or the reverse, I know 
not, cannot, need not know.—Experience convinces" us, that, 
both in man and beast, power and form are in an unchangeable 
harmonized proportion; but whether the form be determined 
by the power, or the power by the form, is a question wholly 
insignificant to the physiognomist. 


OBSERVATIONS ON SOME ANIMALS. 

Fi:w beasts have so mucl^ forehead, above the eyes, as the 
dog; but as much as he appears to gain in the forehead he 
loses in the excess of brutal nose, which has every token of 
acute scent. Man, too, in the act of smelling, elevates the 
nostffils. The dog is also defective in the distance of the mouth 
from the nose, and in the meanness, or rather the nullity of 
chin. 

' Whether the hanging ears of a dog are characteristic of 
slavish subjection, as Bufibn has affirmed, who has written 
much more reasonably on brute than oh human physiognomy, I 
cannot determine. ' 

The camel and the dromedaiy are a mixture of the horse, 
sheep, and ass, without- what is noble in the first. They also 
appear to have something of the monkey, at least, in the nose. 
Not made to suffer the hit in the mouth, the power of jaw is 
wanting. - The determining marks concerning the bit, are 
found between tbe eyes and the nosf. No traces of courage 
or daring are found in these pfirts., The threatening snort of 
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th® ox and horse is not perceptible in these ape-like nostrils. 
None of the powers of plunder and prey, in the feeble upper 
and under jaw. ^ Nothing but burden-bearing patience in the 
eyes. 

The bear expresses wild cruelty, the menacing power of 
rending; abhorring man, thes. friend of ancient, savage nature. 

The unau, ai, or sloth, is the most indolent, helpless, 
wretchpd creature, an^ of the most imperfect formation. How 
extraordinsvry is the feebleness of the outline of the head, 
body, and feet! No sole of the feet, no toes small or great, 
which move Independently, having but*tw(5 (fr three long, 
indent cTaws, which can only move^together. Its slug^sh- 
ness, stupidity, and self-neglect, are indescribable. How might 
. physiognomy be more true to the^expression of nature ? How 
might it be ifiore clause, sluggish,* helpless ? •> 

Who does not read ferocity in the wild boar; a want of all 
that is noble; ^greediness, stupidity, blunt feeling, gross appe¬ 
tite ; and, in the badger, ignoble, faithless, malignant, savage 
gluttony ? 

The profile of the lion is remarkable, especially the outlinb 
of the forehead and nose. How does this outline retreat, 

4 * ^ ^ 

almost in a right angle, from the nose to the under jaw 1 
A man whose profile of forehead and ijose should resemble 
that of the lion, would, certainly, be no common man. But I 
have never yet seen any person in whom this resemblance was 
exact. . • ^ 

I own the nose of the lion is much less prominent than that 
of man, but much more than that of any other quadruped. * 
Royal, brutal strength, and arrogant usurpation are evi¬ 
dent, partly in the arching of the nose, partly in its breadth 
and parallel lineSvAihd especially in the almost right angle 
which the outline of the eyelid forms with tlie side of the nose. 

What blood-thirsty cruelty, what insidious craft in the eye 
and snout of the tiger ! Can the laugh of Satan himself, at a 
falling saint, be more fiendliko than tKc head of the triumphant 
tiger"? 

Cats are tigers in miiyature, with the advantage of domes¬ 
tic education. Little bettor in characW, inferior in power. 
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Unmerciful to birds and mice as the tiger to the lamb. They 
delight in prolonging torture before they devour; and, in 
this, they exceed the tiger. 

ADDITIONS. 

f 

' PLATE XXXIII. 

* . * . * 

Each of the following additions, each species^ of animal, 
demonstrates, confirms, the proposition, that all nature is 
truth and refeliftion*. 

Were I silent, the plate annexed would, itself, speak elo¬ 
quently. * 

I particularly request that, in examining the countenances 
of beasts, peculiar attention miay be paid to the proportion and 
arching of the forehead, to the position and distance of the 
eye, and still more to the line of the mouth. , 

1. How distant is the sheep from the human figure ! How 
inactive, how patiently stupid ! The head, rounded at the top, 
‘is incapable of every thing that can be called acuteness, or 
penetration. There is as little wildness and cruelty in the line 
of the mouth as in the form and position of the teeth. 

2. The tiger, eqnecially when seen in profile, approaches 

much nearer to the human form. Still the difference is asto¬ 
nishing. How much more does the most oblique, most bent 
profile, of the human form, apprpach the perpendicular, than 
does the profile of the tiger ! The fiery, sharp-angled eyes, 
the broad flat nose, the uninterrupted connexion of the nose, 
or rather what is analogous to the nose, with the mouth, and, 
especially, the line of the mouth, all betoken the fearfully 
brutal and the cruel. ^ 

3. The characteristic lines w w of grinding, ravenous bru¬ 

tality are visible, though not strong, in the fox. The acute 
angle formed by the eye.* And sharp snout, is particularly to be 
remarked. ‘ 

4. In the ass, impotent stupidity, helplessness, indocility. 
How much more stupid and mean th^n 8 

5. What mistrustful timidity, listening attention, agility, in 
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1 

the roe ! How defenceless, how immensely dissimilar to the 
tiger, and how different is the line of this mouth to that 
above! How mych more stupid and feeble ! 

6. Mean, ignoble, from the ear to the tip of the nose; 
excess of obscene sensuality in the basis of the snout; false¬ 
hood in the eyes; malignity in the mouth. 


' PLATE X5CXIV. 

LIOXS. 

What pajesty in the countenance of the lion ! What power! 
How far from mean, insidious cunning,, ensnaring ferocity!— 
It is ferocity of a different kindj of conscious strength and 
superiority. In the region abova the eyes appear considera¬ 
tion and discretion-' ' , 

2. How much more weak, insidious, and cniel, is the lioness! 
It may*bc remarked that the kingly pre-eminence of the mo¬ 
narch of the woods is particularly shown in his having the 
most countenance. 

PLATE XXXV. 

» 

ELEPIIAXT, CllOCODlLE, AND HIPPOPOrAMtTS. 

» I 

The more violent qualities of the elephant are discoverable 
in the number and size of his bones; his intelligence ip the 
roundness of their form, and his docility in the massiness^of 
his muscles; his art and discretion in the flexibility of his trunk; 
his retentive memory in the size and arching of his forehead, 
which approaches near^'r to the outline of the human forehead 
than that of any other* beast.—Yet how essentially different is 
it from the humajv^Torehead, in the position of the eye and 
mouth, since the latter generally makes nearly a right angle 
with the axis of the eye and the middle line of the mouth ! 

Let us further remark the narrow pointing of the eye, which 
has so much of the character of crafty in opposition to the eye 
of the fish; also the proportion of the mouth, and the breadth 
of its profile, when closed, and then determine, as accusately 
as may be, the angle which it will form'with the comer of the 
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eye, as in 2.* How different to this the equally progieasive 
hard breadth of the forehead and nose, or rather of the nostril 
and mouth, of the river horse Behemoth ! How stupidly savage 
and inexorable ! How irregular are the position and figure of 
the teeth ! How peculiar the character of Satanic, but foolish, 
self-destructive malignity! 

• The crocodile proves how very physiognomonical teeth are. 
This, like other creatures, but more visibly and infallibly than 
others, in all its parts, outlines, and points, has physiognomy 
that cannot be mistaken. Thus debased, thus despicable, thus 
knotty, obstinsfte, and wicked, thus sunken below the noble 
horse, temfic, and void of all love and affection, i4' this fiend 
incarnate. 

T''1E IIORiiE, 

“ Hast thou given the horse strength ? Hast thou clothed 
his neck with thunder ? 

“ Canst thou make him afraid as a grasshopper ? The glory 
of his nostrils is terrible. '■ 

“Ho pawetli in the valley, and rejqiceth in his strength : he 
goolh on to meet the armed men. 

“ He mocjieth at fear, and is not affrighted; neither turneth 
he back from the sword. 

“ The quiver rattleth against him, the glittering spear and 
the. shield. 

. “ He swallsweth the ground with fierceness and rage; 
neither belicveth he that it is the sound of the trumpet. 

“ He saith among the trumpets, Ha, ha; and he smelleth 
the battle afar off, the thunder of the paptains, and the shout¬ 
ing.”—Job xxxix. 19—25 . *• 

I am but little acquainted with horses^yet it seems to me 
indubitable that there is as great a difference in the physiog¬ 
nomy of horses as in that of men ; and the horse deserves to 
be particularly considered by the physiognomist, because it is 
one of the animals whose physiognomy, at least in profile, is 

* There are no numbers in the original |fiate, though from this passage 
some seem to have been intended. ' T. 
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80 much more prominent, sharp, and characteristic, than that 
of most other beasts. 

“ The horse, of all animals, is that which, to largeness of size, 
unites most proportion and elegance in the parts of his body; 
for, comparing him to those which are immediately above or 
below him, we shall perceive .that the ass is ill made, the head 
of the lion is too large, the legs of the ox too small, the camel 
is defonned, and the fhinoceros and elephant too unwieldy.'” 

There iq scarcely any beast has so various, so generally 
marking, so speaking a countenance, as a beautiful horse. 

“ In a well-made horse, the upper part of tlie neck from 
which thS mane flows, ought to rise, at first, in a right line; 
and, as it approaches the head,‘to form a curve somewhat 
similar ta the neck of the swan. . The lower part of the neck 
ought to be rectiliuear, in its dirdetion from the chest.to the 
nether jaw, but a little inclined forward; for, were it perpeu- 
dicular^i the shape of the neck would be defective. I’he upper 
part of the neck should be thin, and not fleshy; nor the mane, 
which ought to be tolerably full, and the hair long and straight 
A fine neck ought to b§ long, and elevated; yet proportionate 
to the size of the horse. If top long and small, the horse 
would strike the rider with his head ; if too shetrt and fleshy, 
he would bear heavy on the hand. The»head is advantage- » 
ously placed when the forehead is perpendicular to the horizon. 
The head ought to be bony, and small, not too long; tha cars 
near each other, small, erects firm, straight, fnec, and situated 
on the top of the head. The forehead should be? naiTow and 
somewhat convex, the hollows filled up, the eyelids thin, tlfo 
eyes clear, penetratingi, full of ardour, tolerably large, as I may 
say, and projecting frotn the head. The pupil large, the under 
jaw bony, and rathtHl* thick; the nose somewhat arched, the 
nostrils open, and well slit, the partition this, the lips fine, the 
mouth tolerably large, thfe withers high and sharp.” 

I shall be pardoned this quotation from the Encyclopedie, 
and for inserting thus much of the description of a beautiful 
horse, in a physiognomonical essay intended to promote the 
knowledge and the lore cf man. You laugh.—Hav'ing laughed 
with you, permit me, afterwards, to ask, does not this descrip- 
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tion prove the reality of that science, which, in another part 
of the same work, has been exploded among those that are 
held to be chimerical I But must not a hyi'se, thus formed, 
be more excellent, and of a more noble character, than a dull 
and common hack I 

Not only beautiful, but, I repeat, more noble, proud, spirited, 
firm, faithful, and sure. 

And shall he who thus has formed thp horse—whose under¬ 
standing is so deficient compared to that of man—-^hall he W’ho 
Iiath thus transfused beauty and nobility, strength and truth, 
through all his'limbs, so have fonned man that his internal 
and external shall be incongruous*? 

Shall he who can find thtf countenance of a horse significant, 
and that it is significant no sophist can doubt the, moment a 
horse appears; shall he, jjCssibly, suppose the countenance of 
man to be. insignificant? “I will acknowledge,” says the ma¬ 
gisterial critic, “ that horses may be judged from appearances, 
but not tjie creature of reason, man. The hoi*sc is a horse, 
the man is a man.” 

• The more accurately we observe horses, tlie more shall we 
be convinced that a sty)arate treatise of physiognomy might be 

written on tliem. 

* 

I have somewhere heard a general remark, that horses are 
divided into three classes; the swan-necked, stag-necked, and 
hog 7 pecked. Each of these classes has its peculiar counte¬ 
nance and character, and from the blending of wliich, various 
others originate. 

The heads ol‘ the swan-nccked are commonly even, the fojg- 
head small, and almost flat; the nose^extends, arching, from 
the eyes to the mouth ; the nostrils a. e wide and open; the 
mouth small; the ears little, pointed, and projecting; the eyes 
large, and roumj; the jaw below, small; above, something 
broader; the whole body well propoi*tioned; and. the.horse 
b^utiful. This kind is* cheerful, tractable, and high-spirited. 
They are veiy* sensible *of pain, which (when dressing) they 
sometimes express by the voice, Flattery greatly excites 
thei* joy, and they will express their^pride of heart, by pai*ad- 
ing and prancing.—I 9are venture to wager tliat a man with a 
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swan-neck, or, what is much more determinate, with a smooth, 
projecting profile, and flaxen hair, would have similar sensibi¬ 
lity and pride. , 

The stag-necked has something, in the make of his body, 
much resembling, the stag itself. The neck is small, long, and 
scarcely bowed in the middle. ^ He carries his head high. I 
have seen none of these. They are racers and hunters, being 
p arti e u l y^ •adapted fbp swiftness t>y the make of the body. 

The hog-qecked—the neck above and below is alike broad; 
the head hanging downwards; the middle of the nose is con 
cave, in profile; the cars are long, thick,* and hanging; tlw? 
eyes small* and ugly; the nostrils small; the mouth laige; the 
whole body round; and the coat* long, ^and rough. These 
horses are.intractable, slow, and vicious; will run the rider 
against a wall, stone, or tree. When held in, they rear, and 
endeavour to throw the rider. Blows or coaxing are fre¬ 
quently Alike ineffectual, they continue obstinate and restiff. 
—1 leave the reader to apply these remarks to tlje human 
countenance. 


PLATE XXXVL , 

SIX HEADS OF HOUSES. 

t 

Which are not sufficiently tranquil, nor enough in profile, 
to be serviceable as they might have been to the observer ;_,yet 
that they are none of them wholly noble or ignoble is easily 
perceptible. 1 and 2, the most moderate; 1, partakes of the 
hog-necked. 3, the cunningcst. 4, obstinate, deceitful, savage/ 
5, noble, and timid. 6,«the noblest. 

/ 

If we examine all possible heads of horses, we shall find, 
that all cheerful, high-spirited, capricious, cojirageous horses, 
have the nose-bone of the profile convex; and that most of the 
viciousjj'estive, and idle, have the same bone flat, or concave. 
In^l'Kocyes, mouth, and, especially, irf the nostrils, and jaw¬ 
bones, are remarkable varieties, concernirfg whicli I shall say 
nothing. It is sufficient Jf it shall be manifest to the reader, 
from all observations he shall make on fiature, that dissimilar 
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qualities, in the same species of animal, have very different ex¬ 
pressions ; and that the creative power, so mamfest in the 
formation of the horse, must also have formqfi the most beau¬ 
tiful and perfect of all creatures with, at least, equal wisdom 
and truth. 

I shall add some remarks on the horse communicated by a 
friend. 

“ The grey* is the tenderest of horses; and we may here 
add that people with light hair, if not effeminate, yet, it is 
well known, of tender formation and constitution. The ches- 
nut and iron gfty, Ihe black and bay, are hardy; the sorrel 
are the most hardy, and yet the most subject to disease. 

“The sorrel, whether well or ill-formed, is treacherous. 

“ All treacherous horses lay their ears in the neck. 

“They stare, .and stop,‘and lay dowij their ears alter¬ 
nately?’ 

The following passage, on the same subject, is cited from 
another writer. 

' “ When a liorse has broad, long, widely-separated, hanging 
ears, we arc well assured, he is bad and sluggish. If he lays 
donn, his cars alternately, he is fearful, and apt to start. 
Thin, pointed, and projecting ears, on the contrary, denote a 
hor.se of a good disposition. 

“ We never find that the thick, hog-necked horse is suffici¬ 
ently^ tractable for the riding-house ; or that he is of a strong 
najiure when the tail shakes, lik{i the tail of a dog. We may 
be certain, that a horse with large cheerful eyes, and a fine 
shining coat, if we have no other tokens, is of a good constitu¬ 
tion and understanding. s 

“These remarks are equally applickble to oxen and sheep, 
and probably to all other animals. The white ox is not so 
long serviceable, for draught or labour, as the black or red; 
he is more weak and sickly than these. A sheep with short 
legs, strong neck, broad back, and cheerful eye, is a good 
breeder, and remains peaceably with the flock.—^And I ajuiif 
opinion, if we may jhdge of the internal by the external jif 
beasts, we can do the same by m^n.” * 

f 

• Periiaps the dun, ftr cream-colour.—T. 
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PLATE XXXVIL 

% 

BIRDS. 

Nature, ever steadfast to truth, thus manifests herself in 
the form of birds. These, whether compared to each other, 
or to other creatures, Mve their distinct characters. * 
TEe^stmcture of birds, throughout, is lighter than that of 
quadrupeds; their necks are more pliant, their heads smaller, 
their mouths more pointed, and their g^b more bright and 
shining. ^ 

A few examples will be given to prove this well-known fact. 
It is evident that the birds’ he'ads annexed, are physiogno- 
raonically,* and characteristically, distinct. 

Their distinction*of character, or gradatidh of passiw and 
active power, is expressed by the following physiognomonical 
varietit'S. , 

a By the forhi of the skull. The more flat the-skull, tlje 
more weak, flexible, tender, and sensible is tlie character of 
the animal. This flatness contains less, and resists less. 

b By the length, breadth, and ^rching, or obliquity, on;heir 
beaks. And here again wc find, where tflere is arching, there 
is a greater extent of docility and capacity.* 

c By the eyes, which appear to have an exact correspond¬ 
ence with the arching of the beak. . 

d Particularly, by the middle line, I canhot say of the 
mouth, but of what is analogous to the mouth, the beak; the 
obliquity of which is ever in a remarkable proportion with the 
outline of the profile of'tiie head. 

e And, likewise, bv^ie angle which this line forms with the 
eye. How extremely obtuse is this angle, in 1, 2, 4, of Plate 
XXXVII! How rectangular, if not acute, is it in the eagle, 6! 
In this, also, the royal bird more resjpjJ)les the monarch of the 
earth, notwithstanding their otherwise infinite difference, than 
all the rest of the feathered species; while the weakest of 
birds approaches, in this, as well as in other respects, to the 
rank of fish. • , * 

Who can behold this firm-buflt bird, hovermg in the air, this 
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powerful lord of so many creatures, without perceiving the seal, 
the native star of royalty in his piercing round eye, the form of 
his head, his strong wings, his talons of ; and, in his 
whole form, his victorious strength, his contemptuous arro¬ 
gance, his fearful cruelty, and his ravenous propensity ? Con¬ 
sider the eyes of all living creatures, from the eagle to the 
mote; where else can be found that lightning glance which 
defies the rays of the sun ? Where that capacity for the re¬ 
ception of light j—Where!—How truly, how emplijatically, to 
all who will hear and understand, is the majesty of his kingly 
character visible; not alone in his burning eye, but in the 
outline of what is analogous to the eye-bone, and in thb skin of 
his head, where anger and ccfcrage are seated! But through¬ 
out his whole form, where are they not? 

What a gradation from Ifim to the English cock, with the 
arrogant, proud look of impotent jealousy, and from the latter 
to the feeble, lustful sparrow, 7- 

fi 

^low much might yet be added of the characteristics of 
Mrds ! But all tliis we cannot add, for it must be remembered 
we da but write fragmepts. 

Yet a word, more. 

i. Compare the vulture with the eagle, and who does not ob¬ 
serve in his lengthened neck and beak, and in his more extended 
form, less power and nobility than in the eagle \ 

Tn the head of the owl, the ignobie greedy prey. 

In the cassowary, 8, what pbysiognomonical character, what 
rudeness, what effeminate rage, without sense or feeling! 

In the dove, mild, humble timidity. 

And in the swan, more nobility than ;n the goose, with less 
power tlian in the eagle, and tenderness than in the dove; more 
pliability than in the ostrich; and in the wild duck, a more 
savage an imal than in the swan, without the eagle’s force. 
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PLATE XXXVIII. 

risH. 

As is the power of perception, so is the expression. How 
different are these profiles from that of man ! How much the 
reverse of human perpendicularity! How little is there*of 
countenance, when cempared tef the lion ! How visible is the 
want of muid, reflection, and cunning ! ^ 

What little or no analogy to forehead! What an impos¬ 
sibility covering, of half, or entirely closing the eyes ! The 
eye itself is merely circular, and prominent; has nothing of the 
lengthened form of the eye of the fox, or elepliant. 

A moifeter, 2. How infinitely distant from all that can be 
called graceful, loVely, or agreeable ! The ^ched moutli, with, 
the pointed teeth, how senseless, intractable, and void of pas¬ 
sion rtt feeling; devouring without pleasure or satisfaction! 
How inexpressibly stupid is the mouth of 3, especially in its 
relative proportion to the eye! 

• 

PLATE XKXIX; 

INSECTS. 1 

How inexpressibly various are the characteristics impressed 
by the eternal Creator on all living beings! , 

How has he stamped on •each its legible And peculiar pro¬ 
perties ? How especially visible is this in the low'est classes of 
animal life! The world of insects is a world of itself. TRe 
distance between thisVnd the world of men I own is great; 
yet, were it sufficiej^tly known, how useful would it he to 
human physiognomy ! What certain proofs of the physiognomy 
of men must be obtained from insect physiognomy! 

Through all their forms and grad^ipns, how visible are their 
powers of destruction, of suffering and resisting; of sensibility 
and insensibility ! Are not all the compact hard-winged in¬ 
sects physiognoraonically and cbaractcristically more capable 
. and retentive than variefbs light and tender species of the but¬ 
terfly 'i la not the softest flesh the weakest, the most suffer- 
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ing. Mie easiest to destroy ? Are not the insects of least brain 
the beings most removed from man. who has the most brain ? 

Is it not perceptible in each species whether it be w'arlike, 
defensive, enduring, weak, en joying, destructive, easy to be 
crushed, or crushing ? How distinct in the external character 
are their degrees of strength, of defence, of siinging, or of 
appetite ! 

The agility and swiftness of the great dragon fly, 1, are 
shown in the structure of its wings. I’crpetually on flight, in 
search of small flics.—How sluggish, on the contrary, is the 
crawling caterpillar, 2 ! Ifow carefully does lie set his feet as 
he ascends a leaf 1 How yielding Ins substance, incapable of 
resistance!—How pcaccabW, harmless, and indolent is the 
moth, 8 !—How full of motion, bravery, and hardiness, is the 
industrious aut I How loath to remove, on tlie contrary, is 
the haVnessed lady bird ! 


SKRPENTS. 

'If any being, throughout nature, can bo discovered void of 
physiognomy, or a countenance which does not express its cha¬ 
racter, then will I allow that physiognomy, when applied 
man, is a false scionc^. * 

AVhat has less yejif more of physiognomy than the serpent ? 
May wo not j)erceivo, in the heads h'ofore us, decisive tokens 
of cunning and treachery ’ 

CeHainly not^a trace of understanding, or deliberate plan. 
—*No memory, no comprehension, T>ut the most unbounded 
craft and falsehood,—IIow are these reprobate qualities dis¬ 
tinguishable in their form! 

The very play of their coloui*s, and ^>■onderful meandering of 
their spots, appear to announce and to wern us of their deceit. 

Among these four heads, which can gain affection, or inspire 
confidence ? Let us but, in imagination, suppose any such 
human countenance, and Low should we shrink and shudder I 

I grant, indeed, that the most crafty men have eyes sunken 
in the head, whei cas the eye in the serpent is prominent, but 
tliis is the sign of malignant craft. 9, only, has the aspect of 
cunning. 
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The cut of the mouth, deprived of lips, is gently circular, 
and deep in the head beyond the eye.—I shall make no com¬ 
ment on this, lit speaks for itself. 

All men possessed of real power are upright and honest 
craft, is but the substitute of powerdo not, here, speak of 
the power contained in the .folds of the serpent; they all want 
the power to act, immediately, without the aid of cunning. 
They are formed to “ bruise "the heel, and to have the head 
bruised.. . 

The judgment which God has pronounced against them is 
written on their flat, impotent forehead, mouth, and eye. 


A WORD ON MONKEYS. 

• 

Op all animals the monkey *is known -to have most the 
appearance of the human form. I cautiously repeat the ap¬ 
pearance, for, T believe, the bones of the elephant, and also 
the bones of The heads of some horses, notwithstanding their 
great apparent dissimilarity, have more of the human ^)rin 
tlian the bones of thf greater part of monkeys :• but this Ap¬ 
plies properly to the bone of tlio nose in the horse. • 

Inconceivable is the distance betwecAthe nature of the man 
and the monkey. * m 

Once more, oh man ! rejoice in thy manhood. Inimitable 
as thou art, rejoice in thy inimitability. Seek not ggeatness 
by assuming the baseness of the brute, or Irumility in tha de¬ 
gradation of thy nature. 

The skull of certain monkeys, as we shall soon see, is mbst 
like the skull of man'there is, also, a similarity in tlie mode 
ii} which objects ar^ impressed upon their mind. 

Of the monkey species, the most resembling men are the 

^ _ 

orang outang, and the pithecus, or pigmy. The other kinds 
depart much more from the form of the human body. 

The orang outang imitates all ttie actions of man, but with¬ 
out eyeciittaiining to the performance.^ 

"iPhose who wish to degrade man to beast, caricature him to 
the rank of the orang outang ; and, in idea, raise the orang 
outang to the rank of man. * 
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But exact observation, and comparison of the skulls, only* 
although there is much similitude between them, wUl make 
the great difference conspicuous; and render ;the eternal un¬ 
attainableness of the monkey to man more than probable. 

It is said of man, in a state of nature—^but where is that 
state ? There, where natural religion is found without reve¬ 
lation. And does not the universal worth of man prove that 
this is no where ? The non-existence of natural religion is 
manifest from the necessity of divine instruction.—It is said 
of man, in a state of nature, That his hair would stand 
erect, or be woolly; ^vould spread over his countenance, and 
that his forehead would be wholly covered with loiilg hair; 
that he would lose the majesty of his appearance; his eye 
would be covered, would appear sunken deeper, or more round, 
as in beasts; that the lips would be thick and projecting, the 
nose flat, the aspect stupid, or ferocious; the ears, limbs, and 
body, shaggy ; the skin hard, like to black or brown leather; 
the nails long, thick, and hooked; the soles of the feet callous; 
therefore how difficult w'ould be the distinction between man 
aftd beast 

Not. so difficult. I cannot compare, but those who can, 
ought, at least,^ skull ’•/ith skull. 

What monkey ha the forehead of man, when the hair is 
combed back ?—The hair of the monkey cannot be combed 
back. 

Where the height and breadth; where the arching of the 
human forehead, as in man 1 

"Where, especially, ttie marking of the eyebrows, in the 
motion of which Le Brun has found the expression of all the 
passions, and in which, alone, so much more is still to be found! 
'"Where the free and prominent nose^' where any similar 
descent to the mouth ? 

’ "Where the lips of man; their shape, motion, and colour ? 

Where the cheeks, wHfere the projecting chin, where the 
neck ?—Where humanity T 

A new-born child, “of the most swage nation, lias all the 
characteristics of man. Let it be compared to a new-born 
orang outang, and, in the first,- will certaiidy be discovered a 
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much greater possibility of becoming an angel, than, in the 
second, of becoming a man. 

ADDITIONS. 

PRATE XL. 

The most like man among jthe heads we have produced, is 
4, orAng: outang, or jocko, the small man of the woods: and ^ 
how unlike are these, the most like ! 

Brutal inferiority to man is especiallj' to be sought— 
a* in the shortness of the forehead, which is far from having 
the beautiful proportions of the human; and, accurately speak¬ 
ing, is no forehead. A flat forehead is as great a solecism as 
it would be to s^ a horizontal jferpendicular. 

h In the want of, or in the concealing of, the white of the 
eye 

c In the ^oximity of the eyes, at least of the eye-holes in 
the skull; ** 

d In the nose, small above, flat below, and not^ prominent; 
which, accurately considered, and compared with the aoses of 
other beasts, is as brutal, and ilhlike mim, as nose can be; 

e In the contracted height of the car:\ which, on the human 
head, are generally parallel with the eyebrows and nose; 

f In the descent from the nose to the mouth, wdiich is 
nearly as long as the chin,^ or the part whujh corresponds to 
the chin; whereas, in man, it has, usually, only half the length 
of the chin; more especially when we consider that this ihs- 
proportionate space is, in reality, only apparent; for the space 
which separates the nose and mouth is a highly brutal cleft, 
which is but a continuation of the nose, or what is analogous 
to the nose, and extends itself to the mouth. This is an ex¬ 
tremely significant trait to a physiognomical eye, and denotes 
the meanest of meanness; as it is*e^ecially expressed in the 
profile, and half profile, of 1 and 3,*and also in 2; 
g In the simply arched form of the Bps; 

• • 

* The letters a, h, c, &c. which found in the German, are only signs 

corresponding to 1, 2, 3, See. —T. 
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h In the make of the head, which, included between three 
right lines, approaches a triangle; 

Not to mention the hair and the neck. • 

It is said of this animal tliat his manners are melancholy, 
his gait grave, his motions measured, as it were; his natural 
temper mild, and very different frpm that of other monkeys. 
He"Is not so impatient as the Barbary ape, nor so vicious as 
the baboon, 1, nor so mischievous as long-tailed monkeys 
• No species of monkey has the human lip, thercfore,how un¬ 
like to man 1 Prc^erly speaking, they have no lips. 

The mouths of most monkeys have the following charac¬ 
teristics. 



Of all these lines, only 1 ami G have any thing human; the 
remainder all are perfectly brutal, especially 2 aftid 5. 1 say 
any'’thing human, and I have said too much. Accurately con- 
siefcred and compared, the middle line of each monkey mouth, 
\\'lien shaded according to its internal structure, is essentially 
distinct and heterogenous frorft every middle line of the mouth 
of man. f 


One other remanc of importance. 

It is remarked of some men that they seem to be of the 
monkey lace, hut.the more accurately they are considered and 
compared, the less we sliall find of resemblance, partTeuTarfiTin 
the forehead,; for those who are compared to monkeys have 


the freest, openest foreheads, and arc, in this most essential 
part, the least like to monkeys.—These men are generally 
very useful, active, addicted to orJer, cxpdlft in business, cun-, 
ning, and are almost indispensable to society. 


SKULLf^’OF MONKEYS 

t 

A PECULiAE form of a common skull of the monkey may be 
seen in Figs. 5 and G, of the plate annexed. 

No skull of any beast,, certainlpr, has so much of the human 
form as this. 
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Yet are the essential differences veiy remarkable, and, in / 
my opinion, very important, in physiognomy. ‘ 

One of the most remai*kable is the smallness of the space 
between the two eyo-holes. 

The second is the flatness of the retreating forehead, espe¬ 
cially as it is seen in profile. In the drawing it is flattering 
and too erect. * 

The third is the aperture of ^.he nose, in the skull of man. 
This aperture has the outline of a heart inverted ; but, in the 
monkey skull, the angle of the heart.is downward, and the 
broad part above. * * 

The ^urth difference is in the descent from the forehead to 
the nose. The root, or insertioft of the nose, in the human 
skull, is juuch nearer the forehead than in the skull of the 
monkey. >. • 

The fifth: the human jaw is, in proportion, much broader 
and hptter provided with teeth, than that of the monkey, 
which, scon inVront, is too narrow; and, in profile, too pointed, 
and out arching. 


The sixth; the chin^of ni.nn is more j>rojectiiig^ The chin 
of the monkey is so far hack, that if a man’s skull and a raon- 
koy’s be placed upon a table, resting o,;' the chin, the latter 
can scarcely be perceived to have any. ^ 

I believe it may be received as a jihysiognomonical axiom, 
that the more chin the more man, st) long as it beai’s a pro- j 
portion io the nose. I speaje not of fleshly, .but bont^chins. 
Hence scarcely any beast, viewed in front, has chin. ; Hence 
the retreating chin and the retreating forehead generally 
accompany each other! 

The seventh difference, particularly visible in profile, is the 
foi*m and size of the back of the head. How much more 
lengthened and depressed than tluit of man is the monkey’s ! 
The angle formed by the back part of tlie under jaw and 
the line of the bottom of the head iS*nearly a right one. How 
different is the skull of man, in which the lower jaw-bone is 
almost horizontal with the lower protGbcrance, or the apo- 
physis occipitalis, whick protuberance the skull of thejmon- 
key has not! • 
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“ Ce n’est done qu’un animal; et, malgrd sa ressemblance 
ovec Thomme, bien loin d’etre le second dans notre espece, il 
n’est pas m6me le premier dans I’ordre des anijpaaux, puisqu’il 
n’est pas le plus intelligent.”* And why not! Because hp 
SO^liUle forehead and brain; because, in essential things, 

iTe is essentially different from man. 

\ 

CONCLUSION. . 

I* 

WHOEVER would recognize the truth of physiognomy, and 
the profound wisdoin of nature, in the formation of animals; 
and would wish, from experience, to be convinced she acts ac¬ 
cording to known laws, let him compare the profiles of all ani¬ 
mals, and remark, 

a The projiortien of the ra'outh to the whole head. 

b Of the eve to the mouth. 

c And the proportion according to the middle line of the 
mouth. . * 

d According to the form and obliquity, or curving of the 
irtouth; , 

e The angle which this line generally considered forms with 
the mouth. y 

„ In man, for example, the eye, seen in profile, stands about 
six times as high above the mouth as the profile line of the 
mouth is broad. 

Xhis "is nearly a right angle in the wisest and best of men. 
When most remote from a right angle, and so obtuse as to 
appear nearly a right line, brutality of the grossest kind i^ 
there manifest; as it also is when the proportion between the .. 
profile line of the mouth and an imaginary line, drawn from 
the mouth to the eye, is most distant from human proportion; 
which when true, is as one to six. 

• He, therefore, is but hekst'; and, notwithstanding his resemblance to 
man, far from being the second to our species, he is not the first of the 
brutal class, since he is ni)t the most intelligent of brutes 
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How much may the anatomist see in the mere skuh of 
man! How much more the physiognomist! And how much 
the most the anatomist who is a physiognomist! 

I blush when I think how much I ought to know, and 
how much I am ignorant, while w^riting on a part of the body 
of man tvhich is so superior to all that science lias yetdis- 
covered; to all belief, to all conception. 

It must have been already remarked that I tnke the s} stem 
of the boilbs as the great outline of man, the skull as the jirin- 
cipal part of that system, and tlia* I consider what is added 
almost as the coloming of this drawing; that I pay more ai- 
tention to the foruj and arching oT the skull^ as far as I am 
aerjuainted with it, than all ray predecessors; and that I ‘ha^ e 
considered this most finn, least changeable, and far best de¬ 
fined part of th^ human body as the foundation of the science 

of ph 3 ’siognomy. '* 

1 shall therefore he permitted to enlarge further on this, 

member of the human boSy. , 

I confess I scarcely know wheil} to begin, uliere to end; 

wliat to say, or what to omit. \ 

I think it advisable to premise a few words concerning the 
generation and formation of human bones. 

The whole of the human fmtus is at first supposed be 
only a soft mucilaginous substance, homogeneous in all itS 
parts, and that the bones themselves are but a kind of coagti- ^ ^ 
lated fluid, which, afterwards, becomes membraneous, then ; 

cartilaginous, and, at last, hai’d bone. 

As this viscous coagelation, originally so transparent and 
tender, increases, it becomes thicker, and more ojjaque, a*id a 
dark point makes its appeayapee difierent from the cartilage, 
a^ of thapature of bone, but not y<?t .perfect ly hai-d. This 
point. laay MfiaUfid, the kernel of the fliturc hone ; the centre 

FQUiui which the ossification extended. * • 

We must, however, consider the coagulation'attached^ to 
the cartilage as a mass without gliape, aad only with a proper 
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propensity for assuming its future fonn.^ In its earliest, ten- 
derest state, the traces of it are expressed upon the cartilage 
though very imperfectly. 

With resnect to the bony kernels, we find differences which 
seem to determine the forms of the future hones. The simple 
.apd. smaller hones have each only ooo kernel, but, iii'the more 
gross, thick, and angular, there arc several, in different parts 
of the original cartilage; and it must be remarked that the 
number of the joining bones Is er[ulvalcnt to the number of 
Che kernels. 

In the bones of the skull, the round kernel first is apparc^nt, 
in the centre of each piece; and the ossification extends itself, 
like radii from the centre, in filaments, M'liich increase in 


length, thickness, and solidity; and 'arc interwoven with cacli 
f other, like nct-wrk. Hence these delicate, indented futures 
of the skull, wlien its various parts arc, at length, joined. 

Wc have hitherto only spoken of the first stage of ossifica¬ 
tion. TJie second begins about tlic fourth‘or fifth month, 
wlicu the bones, together with the rest of the parts, arc more 
perfectly fjrmed, and, in the iirogresis of ossification, include 
tlio tx'hole cartilage, according to the more or less life of tlio 
creature, and tlie original different impulse and power of mo¬ 
tion in the being. 


Agreeable to their original fomiation, through each suc¬ 
ceeding period of age, they will continue to increase in thick¬ 
ness and hardimss. i 

But on this subject anatomists disagree.—So let them: 
future physiognomists may consider this more at large. I 
retreat from contest, and will travel in the high road of cer 
tainty, and confine myself to what is visible. 

Thus much is certain, that the activity of the muscles, 
vessels, and other parts which surround the bones, contribute 
much to their formation, and gi-adiial increase in liardnesB. 

The remains of the cartilaginous, in the young bones, will, 
in the sixth and seventh month, decrease in quantity, harden, 
and whiten, as the bony parts approach perfection. Some 
bones obtain a certain degree of firmness in much less time 
than others; as for example," the skull-bones, and the small 
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bones within the car. Not only whole bones, but parts of a 
single bone, are of various degrees of hardness. They will be 
hardest at the plhce where the kernel of ossification began, 
and the parts adjacent, and the rigidity increases more slowly 
and insensibly the harder the bones are, and the older the 
man is. What was cartilage will become bone : parts that 
were separate will grow together, and the whole bones be de-* 
l)rived of^noisturc. • * 

Anatomists divide the form into th6 natural or essential, 
which is generally the same, in all bones, iy thg human body, 
how differ^t soever it may be to other bodies; and into the 
accidental, which is subject to various changes in the same in¬ 
dividual, according to the influence of external objects, or, 
especially, eff the gi'adations of age. 

The first is founiTed in the universality of the nature o& the 
parents, the uniformity of the semen, and the circumstances 
which nreturally £^d invariably attend propagation ; whence it 
liappens tliat man generates man, and beast beast. 

Anatomists consider only the designation of the bones in¬ 
dividually; on this, at least, is grounded the agreement of what 
they call the essential form, in disfjnct subjects. This tliero- 
fore only speaks to the agreement of liumau countenances so 
far as they each have two eyes, one nose, one luouth, and other 
features thus or thus disposed. 

This natural formation is certainly as different as hiijnan 
countenances afterwards are ; Vhich difference *s the work of 
nature, the original destination of the Lord and Creator of all 
things. 

The physiognomist distinguishes between original form and 
deviations. 

Inexplicable, singularly true, pure, predestination! Each 
bone hath its original form, its individual capacity of form ; it 
may, it does, continually alter, but it g£\er acquires the pccu- 
liar lbrm of another bone, which was originally different. The 
accidental changes of hones, however grent, or different from 
the original form, are yet ever governed by the nature of this 
original, individual form; Vor can any pqwer of jiressure ever 
so change the original form but that, if compared to another 
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system of hones, that has suffered an equal pressure, it will be 
perfectly distinct. As little as the Ethiopian can change his 
skin, or the leopard his spots, whatever be the changes to which 
they may be subject, as little can the original form of any bone 
be changed into the original form of any other bone. 

Vessels every where penetrate the bones, supplying them 
«with juices and marrow. The younger the bone is, the more 
are there of those vessels, consequently the more porous and 
flexible are the bones ; and the reverse. 

>. The period when such or such changes take place in the 
bones cannot ‘easily be defined; it differs according to the 
nature of men and accidental circumstances. ' 

The age of the foetus nfay be tolerably well determined by 
the bones, except that the older the body the mor^ difficult is 
the determination. ’ 

Large and long and multiform bones, in order to facilitate 
their ossification and growth, at first, consist of several pieces, 
the smaller of which are called supplemental. The bone re- 
Iniains impeifcct till these become incorporated; hence their 
• possible distortion in children, by the rickets, and other dis¬ 
eases. 


SUGGESTIONS '^0 THE PHYSIOGNOMIST CONCERNING 

THE SKULL. 

The scientific physiognomist ought to direct his attention to 
this distortion of the bones, especially those of the head. He 
ought to learn accurately to remark, compai'e, and define the 
’ first form of children, and the numerous relative deviations. 
He ought to have attained that precision that should enable 
him to say, at beholding the head of a new-born infant, of half 
a year, a j ear, or two years old, “ Such and such will be the 
form of the system of the bones, under such and such limitar 
tions,” and on viewing the skull at ten, twelve, twenty, or 
twenty-four years of age, “ Such or such was the form, eight, 
ten, or twenty years ago ; and such or such will be the form, 
eight, ten, or twenty years hence, violence excepted.” He 
ought to be able to see the youth i» the boy, and the man in 
the youth ; and, on the revense, the youth in the man, the boy 
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in the youth, the infant in the boy, and, lastly, the embryo in 
its proper individual form. 

He ought ?—He shall! And then. Oh physiognomy ! shalt 
thou first stand unshaken; then first shalt thou stand deep 
rooted in nature, like a tree on which the birds of heaven 
build, and under whose shadow wise and good men repose.—or 
adore ! At present thou art but a grain of mustard seed, in” 
the hand, either observed or cast away. 

Lot us, oh! ye who adore thg.t wisd^i which has framed all 
things, contemplate, a moment longer, the human skull. 

There are, in the bare skull of man, the same varieties 
as are to be found in the whole external form of the living 
man. 

As the infinite varieties of the eftemal form of man is one 
of the indestructiblfe pillars of physfognomy, no less so, in my 
opinion, must the infinite varieties of the skull itself be. What 
I have hereafter to remark will, in part, show tliat we ought 
particularly to Vegin by that, if, instead of a subject of 
curiosity or amusement, we w'ould wish to make the science of^ 
physiognomy universally useful. • * 

I shall show that from the structure, form, outline, and pro¬ 
perties of the bones, not all, indeed, but much,, may be dis¬ 
covered, and probably more than from all the other parts. 

OBJECTION AND ANSWER. 

I. 

What answer shall I make to that objection wdth which a • 
certain anti-physiognomist had made himself so merry ? 

“ In the catacombs, near Rome,” affirms he, “ a number of 
skeletons were found, tvhich were supposed to be the relies of 
saints, and, as such, were honoured. After some time, several 
learned men began to doubt whether these had really been the 
sepulchres of the first Christians and iftaf tyrs, and even to sus¬ 
pect that malefactors and banditti nfight have been buried 
there. The piety of the faithful w'as, tBus, much puzzled; 
but. if the science of physiognomy be so certain, they might 
have removed all their doubts by sendlhg for Lavater, who, 
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with very little trouble, by merely examining and touching 
them, might have distinguished the bones of the saints from 
the bones of the banditti, and thus have‘restored the true 
relics to their just and original pre-eminence.” 

“ The conceit is whimsical enough,” answers a cold, phleg¬ 
matic friend of physiognomy; “ but, having tired ourselves 
‘ with laughing, let us examine what would have been the con¬ 
sequence had this story been fact. According to our opinion, 
the physiognomist would have remarked great diflferences in a 
number of bones,^ particularly in the skulls, which to the 
ignorant, W’ould have appeared perfectly similar; and having 
classed his heads, and shown their immediate gradations, and 
the contrast of the two extremes, we may presume, the atten¬ 
tive spectator would liave been inclined to pay some respect 
to his conjectures on the qualities, anu activity of brain, 
which each formerly contained. 

“ Besides, when we reflect how certain it is that many male¬ 
factors have been possessed of extraordinary abilities and 
energy, and how uncertain it is whether many of the saints, 

’ who are- honoured with red letter days in the calendar, ever 
possessed such qualities, we find the question so intricate, that 
we should bo inclined to pardon the poor physiognomist, were 
he to refuse an answer, and leave the decision to the great 
infallible Judge.” 


FURTHER REPLY. 


II. 

This answer is good, but insufficient. Let us endeavour 
further to investigate the question. 

Who ever yet pretended absolutely to distinguish saints 
from banditti, by inspecting only the skull ? 

To me it appears that justice requires we should, in all our 
decisions concerning books, men, and opinions, judge each 
according to their pretensions, and not ascribe pretensions 
which have not been made to any man. 

1 1 have heard of no physiognomist who has had, and am 
certain that I myself never have had, any such presumption. 
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Notwithstanding which, I maintain, as a truth most demon¬ 
strable, that, by the mere form, proportion, hardness, or weak¬ 
ness of the skull, the strength or weakness of the general 
character may be known, with the greatest certainty. 

But, as has been often repeated, strength and weakness is 
neither virtue nor vice, saint nor malefactor. 

Power, like riches, may be employed to the advantage or, 
detriment of society; ^as the same wealth may be in the };os- 
scssion of a saint or a demon: and, as it is with wealth, or 
arbitrary positive power, so is it with natural, iimatc power. 
.As in a hundred rich men there are ninety-rfine who are no 
saints, so" will there scarcely be one saint among a hundred 
men born with this pow-er. 

When, tlierefore, wo remark in a skull, great, original, and 
percussive power,'we cannot, indeeJl, say this man was a male¬ 
factor, but we may affirm there was this cKcess of power, 
which, if it were not qualified and tempered during life, there 
is the highest pA)bability it would have been agitated hy the 
spirit of conquest, would have hceomc a general, a conqueror- 
a Caesar, or a Cartoucln Under certain circunisjanee.s, he* 
would, probably, have acted in a certain manner, and Jiis 
actions woidd have varied according to the variation of circum¬ 
stances; but he would always have acted with ardour, tem- 
j)CStiiously; always as a ruler and a conqueror. 

Thus, also, wc may affirm of certain other skulls, which, in 
their whole stnictnre and foym, discover tenderness, ?t!id a 
resemblance to parchment, that they denote weakness; a mere 
capability, perceptive, without percussive, without creative* 
power. Therefore, under certain circumstances, such people 
would have acted weakly. They would not have had the native 
power of withstanding this or that temptation, of engaging in 
this or that enterprise. In the fashionable world, they would 
have acted the fop, the libertine in a more confined circle, and 
the enthusiastic saint in a convent. *’ * 

Oh, how differently may the same iX)wcr, the same sensibi¬ 
lity, the same capacity, act, feel, and conAiive under different 
circumstances * 
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And hence we may, in part, comprehend the possibility of 
predestination and liberty, in one and the same subject. 

Take a man of the commonest understanding to a charnel- 
house, .and make him attentive to the differences of skulls. In 
a short time he will either perceive of himself, or imderstand 
when told, here is strength, there weakness; here obstinacy, 
f-and there indecision. 

If shown the bald head of Caesar, as painted by Reubens or 
Titian, or that of Michael Angelo, what man would be dull 
enough not to discover that impulsive power, that strong rocky 
sense, by wliicli they were peculiarly characterized; and that 
more ardour, more action, must be expected than from a 
smooth, round, flat head ? 

How characteristic is the skull of Charles XII.! How 
different from the skull orfiis biographer, Voltaire ! Compare 
the skull of .Tudas with the skull of Christ, .after Holbein, dis¬ 
carding the muscular parts, and, 1 doubt, if asked which was 
the wicked betrayer, which the innocent betriyed, whether any 
one would hesitate. 

* I Avill Acknowlednre that when two determinate heads are 
presented to us, with such striking differences, and the one of 
which is known to be that'^of a malefactor, the other that of a 
saint, it is infinitely more easy to decide; nor should he who 
can distinguish between them, therefore, affirm he can distin- 
guisb the skulls of saints from the skulls of malefactors. 

, To conclude: who is unacquainted with the anecdote in He¬ 
rodotus, that it was possible, many years afterwards, on the 
field of battle, to distinguish the skulls of the effeminate Medes 
from those of the manly Persians. > I think I have heard the 
same remark made of the Swiss and the Burgundians. This, 
at least, proves it is gr.anted that we may perceive, in the 
skull only, a difference of strength, of manners, as well as of 
nations. 
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OF THE DIFFERENCE OF SKULLS AS THEY RELATE TO 

SEX. And particularly to nations. 

M. Fischeb has published an essay on the difference of 
bones, os they relate to sex, and particularly to nations, which 
is well deserving of attention. The following are some thoughti^ 
on the subject, conc<iming w'hish nothing will be expected 
from me, bpt very much from M. Kamper. 

Consideration and comparison of the external and internal 
make of the body, in male and female, teaches us that the one 
is destined for labour and strengtli, and the other for beauty 
and propagation. The bones, particularly, denote masculine 
strength in the former; and, so far as the stronger and the 
prominent are more easy to describe than the less prominent 
and the weaker, so far is the male skeleton and skull the 
easiest to define. 

The general s4;nicturc of the bones, in the male, and of the 
skull in particular, is evidently of stronger formation tlrnn in 
the female. The body of the male increases, from ,the hip to 
shoulder, in breadth and thickness: hence, the broad sliouMers, 
and square form of the strong; whereas, the female skeleton 
gradually grows thinner andiveakcr from the hip, upwards, and, 
by "degrees, appears as if it were rounded. 

Even singly bones in the female are more tender, smooth, 
and round; have fewer sharp edges, cutting and proiAlnent 
comers. 

We may here, properly, cite the remark of Santorlnus, con-. 
oerning the difference of skulls, as they relate to sex. ^ The 
aperture of the mouth, the palate, and, in general, the parts 
which form the voice? are less in the female; and the more 
small and round chin, consequently the under part of the 
mouth correspond." 

The round or angular form of the may be very power¬ 
fully, and essentially, turned to the advantage of the physiog¬ 
nomist, and become a source of innumeAble individual judg¬ 
ments. Of this the wkole work abounds with proofs find 
examples. • * 
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No man is perfectly like another, either in external con¬ 
struction, or internal parts, whether great or sraaH, or in the 
system of the bones. This diiference I find, sot only between 
different nations, but between persons of the nearest kindred; 
but not 80 great between these, and between persons of the 
same nation, as between nations remote from each other, 
-whose manners and food are very different. The more confi¬ 
dently men converse with, the more they resemble each other, 
as well in the formation of the jMxrts of the body, as in lan¬ 
guage, manners, and food; that is, so far as the formation of 
the body can bb inhuenced by external accidents. Those na¬ 
tions, in a certain degree, will resemblance each (Jther that 
have commercial iutercoui*fee ; they being acted upon by the 
effects of climate, imitation and liabit, wliich have so great an 
influence in forming the body and mind; that is to say, the 
vlfeibie and invisible powers of man; although national charac¬ 
ter still remains, and which character, in reality, is much 
easier to remark than to describe. ** 

We shall leave more extensive inquiries and observations, 
concerning this subject, to some such person as Kamper, and 
refrain, as becomes us; not having obtained su^ient know¬ 
ledge of the subject to make remarks of our own, of sufficient 
importance. 

Diiferenees, with respect to strength, firmness, structure, 
and proportion of the parts, aie certainly visible in all the 
bones of the skeletons of different nations; but most in the 
formation of the countenance, wluch cvei-y where contains the 
peculiar expression of nature ; of the mind. 

The skull of a Dutchman, for example, is in general rounder, 
with broader bones, curved and arched in all its parts, and 
with the sides less flat and compressed. 

A Calmuc skull will be more rude and giuss; flat on the 
top, prominent at the sides; the parts firm and compressed, 
the face broad and flat.' 

The skull of the E^^hiopian steep, suddenly elevated; as 
suddenly small, shai-p, above the ey^; beneath strongly pro¬ 
jecting ; circular, and high behind.. 

In proport ion as the forehead of the Calmuc is flat and low, 
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that of the Ethiopian is high and narrow; while the back port 
of an European head has a much mor^rotuberant arch, and 
spherical form behind, than that of a Negro. 


ADDITIONS. 

PLATES XLL, XLII. 

The 'two following plates represent the skulls of different 
nations. 

1. Is the skull of a Gci-mau, with all the mdrks of an Euro¬ 
pean hcdd.—Is very distinct from 2, 3, and 4. 'J’hc hind part 
contains the thicker half, the fdrc jiart the tlunner. Tin 
forehead \s better arched; neither too steep nor too rouuii. 
The person to whom it belonged w3k neither stupid, nor a man 
of genius •, but a cold, considerate, industrious character! 

3. Is an East Indian skull, very distinct from the iiluropean; 
first, by the pointed arching of the top; next, by the short 
back part; and, lastly, the nncommoiily strong bones of tlie 
jaw, as well as of the wliolt! countenance. It is jndubitabltf 
that this skull is formed for moi’e rude andfusible, ami loss 
delicate and spiritual enjoyment ttiaii the f;^ier. 

2. An African, different from the two former in the nar- 
ro\vness of the back of the head, and the brcac kh uf-icn -tfeigis, 
which consists of a very strong bone : by the short bone of the 
nose, the projecting cavity f^r the teeth, whii;h oceasi*i tlu- 
short flat nose, and tlrick prominent lips of these people. 1 
particularly remark the disproportion of the forehead, to the. 
other parts of the profile. The arching of the forehead con¬ 
sidered separately, is by no means so stupid as the other parts 
evidently appear to bo. 

4. Of a wandering, or Calmuc Tartar.— 

This forehead, with respect to lowness, but not position, 
resembles the forehead of a monkey. •* The cavities for the eyes 
are deep, the nose bone short and flat, so that it scarcely pro¬ 
jects further than the bones beneath, therefore the chin is the 
more prominent, which,.however, consists of a considerably 
weak ^ne, and occasions the ykole countenance to have an 
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unpleaslng, concave ouMine; whereas, the profiles of the otha 
three countenances are convex. The low forehead and deep 
sunk eye of the ape hava been remarked to denote cowardice ' 
a^^xapiae^ Ueceive it, reader, as a truth, proved by a thou- 
'"sand experiments, that all general concavities of jirofile, that 
is to say, concavities of form, betoken weak powers of mind, 
«which endeavour, as all natural wealenesses do, to supply and 
conceal their deficiencies by *he strength of cunning. 

PLATE XLIII. 

We shall now consider the third plate. 

This contains five skulls, copied from Vesalius. 

I searched the best anatomical authors, and inquired of the 
best read j>hysicians, of Gessnor and Haller, whether no anato¬ 
mist had endeavoured to investigate the differences of the sknlL 
according to the differences of the mind, or to define the rela- 
tions of the outlines. The only answer I could obtain was a 

W 

quotation from Yesalins, with an engraving of five different 
heads, which I have copied, and which are here well deserving 
^>f a place^ 

3.' Is, accordl 'g to him, the only natural form of the skull, 
which is that, of a i oblong '8i)heroid, compressed at the sides, 
and prominent before and behind. 

X UiCi St affirm tin's to be the only natural form, since 
manv others might be drawn, of the l)est made men, the out- 
lines of which are much more beautiful, more proportionate, 
and more significant, than this. If, for example, the upper 
' part of the forehead retreated a little more, and were the top 
and back of the skull somewbat more raised and arched, it 
would be much more perfect; though, as it is, it exhibits a 
very intelligent, tliinking character. 

Vesalius distinguishes various defective forms of the skull. 

Of skull 4, he sa} s—“ The first deviation from nature is 
where the arching in frolit is defective." 

This flattened round outline of the forehead bone, or os 
coronale, would produce heaviness of understanding. 

y 2. The second deviation is where the projecting forward is 
defective."—The baA of the head is still more unnaturaL 
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'Were the os" coronaU compressed the insertion of the 
nose, were it sharper, and less round, it would be less un¬ 
natural. 

“ 1. The third deviation is where the prominence, both be¬ 
fore and behind, is wanting.” This was, certainly, in every 
respect, an idiot bom, as the teeth also show, especially the 
relation of the upper teeth to the, chin. 

“ 5. The fourth desnation is where the two projections are 
on the si<fes of the skull, though transversely.”—Were this 
forehead in profile entirely peipendicular. And did it not sinlc 
at tho bottom, it would not be stupid. Stupidity is occasioued 
by the angle which is formed by the forehead and the bone of 
the nose. 

There are ma<^’ other verj’ unnat>iral forms,,as, for example, 
those skulls which are round, or perpendicular in profile, those 
which sink inward in the front, and those which are too much 
sunken,*or too much raised at the top. 

PLATE XLIV. 

POItrilAIT OF VESAUU|.-BEMAH^rf^ 

I particularly recommend the study of the countenance, 
here annexed, to the physiognomist. How scl jynmeet 
such firm, decisive precision; such penetrating eyes; a nose 
like this, which, considered absti'actedly, so dengtes ripe,Jtna3- 
culine understanding, or rather a sound mind! Whenever f 
view this face, I feel anew how peculiar is the pleasure of con¬ 
templating a great manj or even the image of a great man. 
Can there be a more sublime, more godlike enjoyment, than 
that of understanding/i noble human countenance? 

Caspar Bauhin has copied these five kinds of skulls repre¬ 
sented in Plate XLIII. in his Theatrum Anatomicum; bu 
the form which he has given as the m^st perfect is, probabl} 
through,the uuskilfulness of the d^igner, as imperfect and 
unnatural, as any one of the four can be; for, not to mention 
other defects, it is not onl 3 ^qtiite fiat at the top, but this unq^ 
tural flatness, also, is increased bj a slight indenting. I must 
remaidc that, in general, most anatomists and designers have 
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but a small perceptior of these so remarkable, and so infinitely 
important, varieties of the skull. 

“ VemmGalenus alibi hanc figuram excogitari quidem, xuni 
autem in rerum natura consistcre posse afiirmat; quamvis in¬ 
terim Venetiis puer multis partibus deformis, ex admodum 
araeus, hac figura liodie conspicatur. Imo, apud Bononienses 
mendiciis obambulat, eui caput quadratura, sed latius pauUo 
quam longius contigit. Prseterea Gcnuse puellus annos natus 
forte tres a mendica ostiatira circumlatus est, paullo post in 
nobilissima Belgarufn Brabantia ab liistrionibus fuit propositus, 
cujus caput in utrumquo latua protubcrans duobus virorura 
capitibus grandius exstitit. * 

“ Genuensium, (says our author further,) et inagis adhuc 
Grtecorum et Tyrcarum ca^)ita globi fere imaginem exprimunt, 
ad hanc quoque (quam illorura non pauci cicgantem et capitis 
qiiibus varie utuntiir, tcgumentis accommodam consent) obste- 
tricibus nonnunquam magna matnim solicitudine opem fcren- 
tibus. Gcrmani vero compresso plerumque occipitio et lato 
cajjitc spectantur, quod pueri in cunis dorso semper incumbant. 
lielg's oblongL'ja emtoris propemoduin resorvantur penna- 
nentve capita, q^|d matres suos pucrulos fasclis involutes in 
latere et temporibus potissimum dorinire sinant.” 

I am-wwILaQpvinced that violent bearings down, pressures, 
and positions, may affect the form of the head, and the under¬ 
standing of the child; but I am equally well convinced that 
the inevitable pressure sustained in the birth does not injure 
. the original form of the head. Nature assists herself, repairs 
the injury, and, by her labours from.the internal to the ex¬ 
ternal, restores order. How much must the feeble nose suffer 
in birth, yet is it repaired by the internal power of nature. If 
a cartilage so yielding, and which must suffer so much, can 
restore itself, how much must the skull suffer before it shall be 
unable to recover its form, by its own firmness, elasticity, and 
internal power of life ?, How many blows and accidents must 
many children endure, without injury, at least to the form of 
their forehead ? Not but many schoolmasters and fathers will 
heavily have to answer for the stupidity of children, which has 
been the consequence of blows. 
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Our author also remarks— \ 

“ Quod non naturales vocatce capitis dffigies etiara in egregie 
prudentibus (quandoquidem scilicet cerebrum nuUa propria ad- 
modum indigent figura) interdum spcctentur; etiamsi tales 
calvarise, ac potissimum suturarum specie, a naturali forma 
dilferentes, nobis in coemiteriis perquam raro sese offerant, ut 
profecto subinde forsan occurrerent, si Alpium, qu® Italiam 
spcctant, accolarum coemiteria scrutaremur, quura illos homines 
non dictia modo capitis figuris, sod longe etiam magis discre- 
pantibus, deformes esse audiam.” 


OF THE SKULLS OF CHILDREN. 

The head, or shull, of a child, draum upon paper, without 
additional circumstance, will be generally known, and seldom 
confounded with the head of an adult. But, to keep them dis¬ 
tinct, it is necessary the painter should not be too hasty and 
incorrect in his obsenntions of wliat is ])eculiar, or so fre¬ 
quently generalize the particular, which is the etenial error of 
painters, and of so many pretended physiognoniists: 

Notwithstanding individual variety, ther' are certain con¬ 
stant signs, proper to the head of a child, .vhicli as much con¬ 
sist in the combination and form of the whole as in the single 
parts. 

It is well known that the head is larger, in proportion to the 
rest of the body, the youngtfr the person is; and it seems tc 
me, from comparing the skulls of the embryo, the child, and 
the man, that the part of the skull which contains the brain is 
proportionately larger than the ])art8 that compose the jaw 
and the countenance. Hence it happens that the forehead, in 
children, especially the upper part, is generally .so prominent. 
The bones of the upper and under jaw, with the teeth they 
contain, are later in their growth, aqd more slowly attain per¬ 
fect formation. The under part of the head generally increases 
more than the upper, till it has attained full gi-owth. Several 
processes of the bones, as the processus marnillares, which lie 
behind and under the cars, form themselves after the biAh; 
as in a great measure also do various hidden sinusses, or cavi- 
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ties, in these bones quill-form of these bones, with their 

various points, ends, und protuberances, and the numerous 
muscles which are annexed to them, and continually in action, 
make the greater increase, and chmige, more possible aild easy 
than can happen in the spherical bony covering of the brain, 
when once the sutures are entirely become solid. 

This imequal growth of the two principal parts of the skull 
must necessarily produce an essential difference in the whole; 
without enumerating the obtuse extremities, the edges,"’shaip 
comers, and sinj^le protuberances, wliich are chiefly occasioned 
by the action of the muscles. 

As the man grows, the countenance below the forehead 
becomes more protuberant; and, as the sides of the face, that 
is to say, the temple bones, which also are slow in coming to 
perfection, continually remove further from each other, the 
sluill gradually loses that pear form which it appears to me to 
have had in embryo. 

^ The frontales first form themselves aftfer birth. Tlie 
prominence at the bottom of the forehead, between the eye¬ 
brows, is likewise wanting in children { the forehead joins the 
nose without an^’\einarkab]G curve. 

This latter circ ,instance ’may also bo obseiwcd in some 
grown persons, when tlie sinus frontales are cither wanting 
or very small these cavities are foiiiul very different in 
different subjects. 

The nose alters exceedingly dunng growth, but I am unable 
to explain in v\hat manner the bones contribute to this altera¬ 
tion, it being chiefly cartilaginous. Accurately to determine 
this, many experiments on the heads and skulls of children and 
grown persons, would ho necessary; or, rather, if we could 
compare the same head with itself, at different ages, which 
might be done by the means of shades, such gradations of the 
head or heads would be of great utility to the physiognomist. . 
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Lit us once more produce some skulls, in order to elucidate 
what has been said, and still more to confirm the not enough 
acknowledged truth, that the study of skulls is the only cer¬ 
tain foimdation of physiognomy. 

PLATE JCLV. 

Three "mere shades of men’s skulls.;—Laugh or laugh not. 
—Facts are produced.—They must be controverted by fact; 
every t^ng but fact is unworthy of the wise, contemptible to 
the lov^ of truth, and not to be endured by unprejudiced 
rea.soh. Kq^rc is no complexion, Veature, or motion; yet how 
speaking are^hcse three skulls, solely from the difference of 
the outlines. 

I here, from abstracted, absolutely certain experience, pro- 
nounce the following sentence., 

1. The most delicate, and weakest; manifestly female, and 
must by nature liavo had a taste for the minute, the neat, and 
the punctilious; a sj)irit of restlessness and r^arice; wa% 
friend or enemy, as it might happen—was sagacious iniridcs. 

2. ]s not so weak, though still tendey; not so narrow¬ 
minded. 

3. Is masculine: the female skull seldom has such sinus 
frontales ; it may be said never. It is the most open, candid, 
intelligent of the three ; without being a genms of theHrst or 
second order. 

PLATES XLVL, XLVII. 

The perpendicularity of the 4 >rofde, Plate XLVL, at least 
compared with Plate XLVIL, taken on the whole, appears 
.to me to express a want of wit and sensibility; but the chin, 
and the angle which the nose forms with the forehead, compen¬ 
sate this defect. Pertinacity, withdblrextraordinary power, is 
evident to every observer, in the outline from the insertion of 
the nose to the top of the skull. Plate XLVIL very different 
from XLVL The first plan of a long arched nose. How strong ^ 
are the cavities of the retreating forehead! How long and 
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gross is the under part of the head! How little o^ the delicate, 
the compressed, the compact! What an eq'^ty, imfeeling 
being! Craft, malice, and stupidity. 

PLATES XLVIII., XLIX. 

. To promote and render physiognomonical knowledge more 
precise, the human skull ought to be contemplated in every 
position, and, especially, as delineated in the annej^cd Plates 
XLVIII., XLIX. 

The form, sife, and proportion of the whole; the more or 
less oval; its relative height and breadth; ought each to be 
remarked. The present sk6ll, vicw'cd in this position, apper¬ 
tains to the long, and, when viewed in fronts to the sliort 
class; and the space to the Sutura Coronalis is large. 

The arching in front should nc.^tt be remarked, and its pro 
minence; it being of great, yet of easily-defined significance. 

Jn thp slctdl here produced, the arching, according, at least, 
tb the drawing, i.s veiy’ uncommon. How much more of 
power, penetration, and character w^ould it have, wore the 
curve^nore pufe or accurate ! 

The three suturc.s should. In the third place, be remarked; 
their general arching, and, particularly, their smaller configu¬ 
ration. I am uDjj^ble to speak with precision on this subject, 
thougli I well know that nature, like an excellent writer, is 
accuraito in her jninutest parts. 

We should, fourthly, notice the under part, forming an 
arch, ill this position; especially the indenting flatness, or 
concavity, near the point on which its rests. 

a In skull 1, the curve formed hy the teeth should be ob¬ 
served ; and, from the pointed, or flat, we may deduce 
weakness or power. 

/> The acuteness, or ohtusencss of the upper jaw should be 
remarked. 

c The form and size of. the aperture. 
d The strength ofithe bone os occipiiis capitula» 
e J'he processus mamillares. • 

f Particularly the rigidness gf the whole os occipitis. 
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PLATE L. 

# 

How different are foreheads, when viewed from above uowti- 
wards; and how expressive may these differences be ! 

I imagine nature cannot speak more decisively, in the skull, .• 
alone, or in any part of the skiill, than she does here. 

WliQpver, in these foreheads, does not obtain hints for new 
discoveries, may be a good, a worthy, a useful and friendly 
man, but no physiognomist.—Is it necessary that all men 
shouliT be physiognomists! 

The first outline is that, not'of a stupid, but of a man of 
very ordinary capacity. 

The second of a very intelligcSit man. 

The third is after a bust, in plaster, of Locke. ‘ 

The more wc consider the human body, and the more we 
vary its position, to c.xaniine its outlines, the more shall we 
discover of the character of the mind by which it is inhabited, 
and of assignable, and precise, tokens of its power ajid 
activity. ^ , 

I am of opinion that man, eon.sidercd under evi'iy aspect, 
even though but in shade, from head to^foot, before, behind, 
in profile, half profile, quarter profile, will afford opportiinitie’s i 
of making the most new and important discoveries of the all i 
significance of the human body. » ^ 

I hold it to be the simplest way to take the shades of Itfeads 
of persons whose characters I know, rather than to consider 
tfibse known to rae> only physrognomonically; and whose 
characters, likewise, were remarkably different. 

I chose, therefore, three bare heads, of vev)’ different ca¬ 
pacities, and foimd the difference of their outlines great 
indeed. 

Fig. 4!.—Is rather a very industrious, than a verj^ quick 
acting man l of a calm, noble, conjpassionatc character; firm, 
wmple, profound; whose reason can*with difficulty be im¬ 
post upon; in wit iae.xhaustible; not brilliant, but tliprefore 

the deeper: weaker of*memory. • 

Pig.C. —Is the head of poetry, of genius; but calm reason, 
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and, probably, also precision of understanding and, penetration, 
are wanting.* " 

. Fig. 6.—Is, in every respect, completely stupid. The com¬ 
pressed sides, the short neck, the egg-fonned, pointed head, 
are strikingly remarkable. 

I have observed that the bare head which is circular, when 
sera behind, is the best; the flat denotes mediocrity, often 
weakness; and the gradually pointed, or conical, folly. 

" Twelve outlines, Figs. 1—12, of idiots given promisduously, 
without eyes, or g,dditional lineaments. Who would seek, who 
could find wisdom in any such countenances ? Were t?*ey all 
animated, of which would an^' man ask advice ? Would not 
the world pronounce that painter ridiculous who slionld give 
such a profile to a Solon, qr a Solomon ? \\'’ould not each 
accurate observer of the human countenance distinguish these 
natural idiots from such as might have become idiotical, in con¬ 
sequence of sickness, or accident? 1, might have been wise, 
perhapjj, but could S, 4, 7, 8, 9, 10, ever have been so ? And 
would it not be affectation in any philosopher to answer,—“ I 
do* not know wretched mortal, how knowest thou ? Miglit 
not God have pleased to have permitted any one of these 
profiles to have v/rittcn the theory of light ?” At the bottom 
of Plate L., are given four arbitrary profiles, not drawn after 
nature.—Excellent understanding is conspicuous in 1, and 2, 
and diversity of understanding, and of the powers of the mind, 
inboth.-i^In 3, aifd 4, extreme weakness; in 4, more than in 
3. Wo can as little rc-sist these impressions as we could the 
oice of God. Experienced or inexperienced alike will deter¬ 
mine, as if from instinct. The general perception of truth, 
that noblest of our faculties, I might say, that voice of God, 
which, like an oracle, speaks in man, whether with or without 
his knowledge, that irresistible something which defies reason¬ 
ing, call it what we please, is thus decisive. And how decides! 

* By understanding;, I nSean the capacity of perceiving and defining 
the sigqp of things, and what are, or what are nett, their adjuncts. 

By reason, the capacity of perceiving and defining the things themselres. 
and what are, nr are not, their adjunct#. 
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* « 

From gesture, appearance, look, motion! No, from mere mo¬ 
tionless, lifeless outlines. , 


ESSAY. BY A LATE LEARNED MAN OF OLDENBURG,* ON 
PHYSIOGNOMY, INTERSPERSED WITH SHORT REMARKS, 
BY THE AUTHOR. 

“ 1 A^ as clearly convinced of the truth of physiognomy as 
Lavater, and of the all-significance of ,cach limb and feature. 
True it is that the mind may be read in flie Ihieaments of the 
body,tind its motions in their shades.f 

“ Connexion and harmony, caiise and effect, exist through 
all natui;e; therefore, between the external and internal of 
man. Our form is influenced by ftur parents, by the earth on 
which we walk, the sun that warms us with its rays, tlio food 
that assimilates itself with our substance, the incidents that 
determine the*fortunes of our lives: those all modify, repair, 
and chisel forth the body, and the marks of the tool are appa¬ 
rent both in body and mind. Each arching, each sinuosity nf 
the external, adapts itself to the Individuality^CT the iptcrnal. 
It is adherent, and pdiable, like wet drapery. Were the nose 
but little altered, Caesar would not be the Caesar with whom we 
are acquainted. 

“ When the soul is in motion, it shines uirough the body as 
the moon through the ghosts of Ossian; each^passion through¬ 
out the human race has ever the same language.”—From diast 
to west, envy no where looks with the satisfied air of mag¬ 
nanimity ; nor will discontent appear like patience. Wherever 
patience is, there is it expressed by the same signs; as like¬ 
wise are anger, envy, and every other passion.—“ Philoctetes 
certainly expresses not the sensation of pain like a scoui^ed 
slave. The angels of Raphael must smile more nobly than the 

* M. Sturtz. 

t Es ist wahr dass aich der umriss der seefe in den wolbungen ihrez 
achkyers bildet, und ihre bewegung in den fallen ibres kleides. Literallj, 
It ig true, that the outline^of the soul forms itself in the arching*of its 
rti], and its motion in the folds of its gannent 
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angels of Rembrandt; but joy and pain still bare each their 
peculiar expression; they act according to peculiar laws upon 
peculiar muscles and nerves, however various may be the shades 
of their expression; and the oftener the passion is repeated, or 
set in motion, the mdre it becomes a propensity, a favourite 
habit; the deeper will be the furrows it ploughs. 

“ But inclination, capacity, modes and gradations of capar 
city, talents, and an ability for business, lie much more con¬ 
cealed.”—Very true, but having discovered the signs of tl»ese, 
how' much of wliat cannot be mistaken sliall we meet with in 
every object we observe !—“ A good observer will discover the 
wrathful, the voluptuous, the proud, the discontented, the ma¬ 
lignant, the benevolent, an^ the compassionate, with little 
difficulty.”—Most true !—“ But the philosopher, the poet, the 
artist, and their various partitions of genius, he will t>e unable 
to determine with equal accuracy. And it will be still more 
difficult to assign the feature or trait hi which the token of each 
quality is seated; whether understanding be in the eye-bone, 
witTh' the chin, and poetical genius in the mouth.”—Yet I 


hope, I believe, nay, I know’, that the present century sliall 
render this j.' sible. The penetrating author of this essay 
would not oidy have fomid it j)Ossible, but would have per¬ 
formed it himself, kad he only set apart a single day to com- 
*pare and examine a well-arranged collection of cliaracters, 
either in nature, oi* well-paintcd portraits.—“ Our attention is 
\ always pxcited whenever we meet with a remarkable man, and 
; we* all are, more or less, empirical physiognomists. We per¬ 
ceive in the aspect, the mien, the smile, the mechanism of the 
''forehead, sometimes malice, sometimes wit, at others penetra¬ 
tion. We expect and pi-esage, from the impulse of latent sen¬ 
sation, very determined qualities, from the form of each new 
acquaintance; and, when this faculty of jud^ng is improved 
by an intercourse with the world, we often succeed to admira¬ 
tion in our judgment on strangers. 

“ Is this feeling, internal, unacquired sensation, which is 
inexplicable; or is ii comparison, indication, conclusion from 
a character that wc have examined t(^ another which we have 
not, and occasioned hy^some extemsd resemblance? Feeling 
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is the segis of enthusiasts and fools, and, though it often 
be conformable to truth, is still neither demonstration, nor 
confirmation of truth; but induction is judgment founded cm 
experience, and this way only will I study physiognomy. 

“ 1 meet many strangers, with an air of friendship; I re¬ 
cede from "olEerer with cool politeness, although there is “no 
expr^on of pa^ion to attract, or to disgust. further 
examination, 1 always found tli^^t I liave seen in them some 
tiSit“BitJ|er of a worthy or a worthless person, with whbtn I 
was before acquahited. A child, in my opuiion, acts fi-om like 
motives, when he evades, or is pleased 'iVith,*the caresses of 
strangfflre; except that ho is actuated by more trifling signs; 
perhaps by the colour of the clothbs, the tone of the voice; or, 
often, by gome motion, which he has observed in the parent, 
the nurse, or the acquaintance.” 

This cannot be denied to be often the case; much* more 
often than is commonly supposed; yet I make no doubt of 
being able to prove that there are, in nature and art, a nnjlti- 
tude of traits, especially of the extremes of passionate, as well 
as disj[)assionate facultiq^, which of themselves, and without 
comparison with former experiments, are, w itlf^ertaiijtv, in¬ 
telligible to the most unpractised*observer. I^bsheve it to be 
incorporated in the nature of man, in the*organization of our 
eyes and ears, that he should be attracted or repulsed, by cer¬ 
tain countenances, as well as by certain tones. Let a child, 
who has seen but a few men,,view the open j%ws of a ^jon, or 
tiger, and the smile of a benevolent person, and his nature will, 
ihfaffibTyrsKrTnk from the one, and meet the smile of benevo-. 
len'ce wj^K a smile ; not from reason and comparison, but from 
' the original feelings of natur^ ^ For the same reason, we listen 
pleasure to a delightful melody and shudder at discordant 
shriek; as little as there is of comparison or consideration, 
on such an occasion, so is there equally little on the first sight 
of an extremely pleasing, or an exft’emely disgusting counte- 
mmoe. . 

“ It is not, therefore, mere sensatiob, since I have good 
reason, when I meet a person who resembles Turenne, ex¬ 
pect sagacity, cool resolfttion, ,and ardent enterprise. If^ in. 
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three men, 1 find one possessed of the eyes of Turenne, and 
the same marks of prudence; another with his nose, and high 
courage; the third with his mouth and activity; I then nnye 
ascertained tlie seat where each quality expresses itself, and 
am justified in expecting similar qualities wherever I meet 
Similar features. Had we, for centuries past, examined the 
human form, arranged characteristic features, compared traits, 
and exemplified inflexions, lines, and proportions, and had we 
added explanations-to each, then would our Chinesq, alphabet 
of the race of man be complete, and we need but open it to 
find the interp'tetafton of any countenance. Whenever I in¬ 
dulge tlie supposition that such an elementary worE is not 
alisolutely impossible, I expect more from it than even Lavater. 
I imagine we may obtain a language so rich, and so determi¬ 
nate, that it shall be possifele, from description only, to restore 
the living figure; and that an accurate description of the 
mind shall give the outline of the body, so that the physiogno¬ 
mist, studying some future Plutarch, shall regenerate great 
inen, and the ideal form shall, with facility, take birth from the 
^ven definition.” Excellent!—And, be the author in jest or 


eariiest, this* li wliat I, entirely, without dreaming, and most 
absolutely expect from the ‘following centurj', for which pur¬ 
pose, with God’s ^ood pleasure, 1 will liazard some essays, 
when I shall speak on pliysiognomonical lines. 

“ With those ideal forms shall the chambers of future princes 
be hung, and he who comes to solicit employment shall retire 
vu'thout murmuring, when it is proved to him that he is ex¬ 
cluded by his nose.”—Laugh or laugh not, friends or enemies 
<)f truth, this will, this must, happen.—“ By degrees I imagine 
to myself a new, and another world, whence error and deceit 
shall be banished.”—Banished they would be were physiog¬ 
nomy the universal religion, were all men accurate obsenrers, 
and were not dissimulation obliged to recur to new arts, by 
which phj’siognomy, at 'least for a time, may be rendered 
erroneous.—“ We liavo to inquire whether we should there¬ 
fore be hippier.”—Happier we should certainly be; although 
the (present contest between virtue and vice, sincerity and dis- 
aimulation, which so contributes to" the development of the 
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grand faculties of man, renders, as I may say, human virtue 
divine, e^Mdting it to heaven.—“ Trut^ is ever found in the 
medium; we will not hope too little from physiognomy, nor 
will we expect too much.—Here torrente of objections break* 
in upon me, some of which I am unable to answer. 

“ Do so many men in reality resemble each other ? Is not 
the resemblance general; and, when particularly examined, 
does it not vanish; especially, jf the resembling persons be 
compare^ feature by feature ? 

“ Does it not happen that one feature is in direct contradic¬ 
tion to another; that a fearful nose fs ^lacell between eyes 
which Bfetoken courage 

In the firm parts, or those cdj)able of sharp outlines, ac¬ 
cidents excepted, I have never yet found contradictory fea¬ 
tures ; but often have between thi firm and^ the flexible, or 
the ground-fonn of the flexible and their apparent situ*ation. 
By ground-from I mean to say that which is preserved after 
death, unless distorted by violent disease. _ 

“ It is far from being proved that resemblance of form 
universally denotes resemblance of mind. In families where 
there is most resemblance, there arc often the grx-idcst va^’ietios 
of mind. I have known twins, not to be distinguished from 
each other, between whose minds there ^'a.s fiot the least 
similarity.”- - If this be literally true, I will renounce physiog¬ 
nomy ; and, to whoever shall convince me of it, I will give my 
copy of these fragments, and a hundred physiognony)nical 
drawings. * 

Nor will I be my own judge, 1 leave it to the worthy author 
of this remark to choose three arbitrators; let them examine 
the fact, accurately, and, if they confirm it, I will own my 
error. Shades, however, of these twin brothers, will first be 
necessary. In all the experiments I have made, I declare, upon 
my honour, I have never made any such remark. 

“ And how shall we be able to explain the innumerable ex¬ 
ceptions which almost overwhelm rule ? I will only produce 
some firom ray own observation. Dr. Johnson had the appear¬ 
ance of a porter; not th^ glance of the eye, not any traij of 
the month, speak the marr of penetration, or of science.” 
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When a person of our author's penetration and judgment 
thus affirms, I must ^hesitate, and say, he has observed this, 

I have not.—But how does it happen that, in more than ter. 
years’ observation, I have never met any such example! I have 
seen many men, especially in the beginning of ray physiogno- 
monical studies, whom I supposed to be men of sense, and who 
were not so; but never, to the best of my knowledge, did I 
meet a wise man whom I supposed a fool. In Plate I. is an 
engraving of Johnson. Can a countenance more tranppilly fine 
be imagined, one that more possesses the sensibility of under- , 
standing, planning, keratinizing ? In the eye-brows, oply, and 
their horizontal position, how great is the expression’ of pro¬ 
found, exquisite, penetrating understanding ! 

“ Hume’s was the ccamtenance of a common man.” 

So says common report'i I have no answer but that I sus¬ 
pect the aspect, or flexible features, on which most observers 
found their physiognomonical judgment, have, as I may sa}, 
effaced the physiognomy of the bones; as, for example, the 
outline and arching of the forehead, to which scarcely one, in 
0 , hundred direct their attention. 

I 

“ Qiurchiti had the look of a drover; Goldsmith of a sim¬ 
pleton ; and the cold eyes* of Strange do not indicate the 
artist.”—The greatest artists have often the coldest eyes. 
The man of genius and the artist are two persons. Phlegm 
is the inheritance of the mere artist.—“ Who would say that”' 
the apparent ardour of Wille sjjeaks the man who passed his 
life in drawing parallel lines ?”—^Ardour and phlegm are not 
incompatible: the most ardent men are the coolest. Scarcely 
any observation has been so much verified as this; it appeal's 
contradictory, but is not. Ardent, quickly determining, re¬ 
solute, laborious, and boldly enterprising men, the moments of 
ardour excepted, have the coolest of minds. The style and 
countenance of Wille, if the profile portrait of him which I 
have is a likeness, have this character in perfection. 

“ Boucher, the painter of the Graces, has the aspect of an 
executioner.”—Truly so. Such was the portrait I received. 
Buf then, my good Mr. Sturtz, let us ynderstand what is meant 
by these painters of tj;ie Graces. I-find as little in liis works. 
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as in his countenance. None of the paintings of Boucher 
were at all to ray taste. I could not Contemplate one of them 
con amore, and his countenance had the same effect. I can 
'HOW comprehend, said I, on the first sight of his portrait, why 
I have never been pleased with the works of Boucher. 

“ I saw a criminal condemned to the wheel, who, with 
Satanic wickedness, had murdered his benefactor, and who yet 
had the benevolent and open cbuntenance of an angel of Guido. 
It is not impossible to discover the;head of a Begulus among ‘ 
guilty criminals, or of a vestal in the house ,of correction— 
This^I can, from experience, confirm. Far be contradiction 
from me on this subject. But .such vicious persons, however 
hateful with respect to the appearance and effect of their 
actions,* or even to their internal» motives, were not originally 
wicked. Where is the pure, the noble, fihely-formed, easily 
irritated man, with angelic sensibility, who has not his devilish 
moments, in which, were not opportunity happily wanting, he 
might, in one* hour, be guilty of some two or three vices Vvhich 
should exhibit him, apparently at least, as the most detestaWe 
of men; yet may he he a thousand time.s better and nobler 
than numerous men of subaltcrp minds, held to be good, who 
never were capable of committing acts so,wicked, for the com¬ 
mission of which they so loudly condemn him, and for the 
good of society are in duty bound to condemn ? 

“ Lavater will answer. Show me these men, and I Tvill com¬ 
ment upon them, as I have slone upon Socrates. Somb small, 
often unremarked trait, will, probably, explain what appears to 
you so enigmatical. 

“ But will not something creep into the commentary which 
never was in the text! ” 

This may, but ought not to happen. 1 will also grant that a 
man with a good countenance may act like a rogue; but, in 
the first place, at such a moment, lus countenance will not ap¬ 
pear good; and, in the next, he wifl Infinitely oftener act like 
a man of worth. * , 

“ Ought we from a known character to draw conclusions 
concerning one unknotvn ?—Or, is it easy to discover what 
that being is who wanders in darkness,*and dwells in the house 
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of contradiction; who is one creature to-day, and to-morrow 
the very reverse I For how seldom do we find a man 

“ Qui 

Qualis ab initio processerit et sibi cbnstet 

How true, how important is this! How necessary a heacoo 
to warn and terrify the physiognomist! 

“ What should we think of Augustus, if we were only 
acquainted with his conduct to Cinna; or of Cicero, if we 
knew him only from his consulate ? How gigantic rises Eliza¬ 
beth among qneens, yet how little, how mean was the super¬ 
annuated coquette ! James II., a bold general and a cowardly 
king Monk, the revenger of pionarchs, the slave of his wife ! 
Algernon Sidney and Russell, patriots worthy Rome, sold to 
France! Bacon, the father, of wisdom, a bribe<l judge!— 
•Such discoveries iliake us shudder at the aspect of man, and 
shake off friends and intimates like coals of fire from the 
hand. 

“ VV’^lien such chameleon minds can be at one moment great, 
at another contemptible, and yet not alter their form, what 
can that form “av ? ” 

Their form shows what they may, wiiat they ought to be ; 
and their aspecc, in the moment of action, wliat they are. 
Their countenance shews their power, and their aspect the 
application of their power. The expression of their littleness 
luay probably be like the spots of the sun, invisible to the 
naked 4ye. 

“ Is not our judgment tinged by that medium through 
which we ai'e accustomed to lookr’—Oh yes, yes, yes!—■ 
“ Smellfungus views all objects through a blackened glass; 
another through a prism. Many contemplate virtue tlirough 
a diminishing, and vice through a magnifying, medium.”— 
Flow excellently expressed! 

“ A work by Swift, on .physiognomy, would certainly have 
been very different from that of Lavater. 

“ National physiognomy is still a large uncultivated field. 
The families of the four classes of the race of Adain from the 
Esquimaux to the Greeks. In Euroj[X!—in Germany alone, 
what varieties are tliere which can escape no observer ! Heads 
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bearing the stamp of the form of government, which ever will 
influence education; republican haughtiness, proud of its laws; 
the pride of the slave who feels pride because he has f^ie 
power of inflicting the scourges he has received ; Greeks under 
Pericles, and under Hassan Pacha; Romans, in a state of 
freedom, governed by emperors, and governed by popes; 
Englishmen under Henry VIII. and Cromwell!—How have I 
been struck by th& portraits <Jf Hampden, Pym, and Vane.— 
Han<Jbck and Lord North!—All produce varieties of beauty,, 
according to the different nations.” , ^ 

I,cannot express how much I am indebted to the author of 
this spirited and energetic essSij'. How worthy an act w.is it 
in him whom I had unintentionally offended, concerning whom 
I had published a judgment far Ifom sufficiently noble, to send 
me this essay, with liberty to make what use of it I j)leased ! 
In such a manner, in such a spirit, may informations, correc¬ 
tions, or doubts, be ever conveyed to me!—Sliall I need to 
apologize for having inserted it ? Or, rather, will not most of 
my readers say, give us more such. 


QUOTATIONS «-ROM HUART. 

1 . 

“ Some are wise and appear not to be so; others appear 
wise and are not so: some, again, are not, and appear not to 
be wise; and others are \rise, and also appear to be Vise.” 

Instead of this obscure remark, add the following. — The phy¬ 
siognomist will never overlook the signs of wisdom which exist 
in a cduntenance that may be supposed foolish, although it be 
really wise; he will not be so mistaken: he will be able to in¬ 
vestigate them all, and arrange them according to these four 
cl^es."' 

“ The son is often brought in debtor to the great under¬ 
standing of the father.” ■ * ^ 

I know not whether I have or have not elsewhere made 

this remark, but it sebras a general law of nature to interrupt 
the propagation of great minds. * 
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“ Wisdom in infancy denotes folly in manhood.'’ 

4. 

“No aid can make those bring forth who are not pregnant.” 

Expect not, therefore, fruit where seed has not been sown. 
How advantageous, how important, would physiognomy be¬ 
come, were it, by being acquaint'ed with evfery sign of intellec- 
• tual and moral pregnancy, enabled to render aid to all the 
pregnant, and to the pregnant only! 

0 . 

“ The external form of the’ head is what it ought to be, 
when it resembles a hollow globe slightly compressed• at the 
sides, wi,th a small. protuberance at the forehead, and back of 
the head. A very flat forehead, or a sudden descent at the 
back of the head, are no good tokens of understanding.” 

Notwithstanding the compressure, the profile of such a head 
would be more circular than oval. The profile of a good head 
ought to form a circle combined only when with the nose; 
therefore without the nose, it approaches much more to the 
oval than the ciroular. “ A very flat forehead,” says our au¬ 
thor, “ is no sign of good understanding.” True, if the flatness 
resembles that of the ox. But I have seen perfectly flat fore¬ 
heads, let me be rightly understood, I mean flat only between 
and aboiife the eye-brows, in men of groat wisdom. Much, 
indeed, depends upon the position and curve of the outline of 
the forehead. 

6 . 

, “No animal has so much brain as man. Were the quan¬ 
tity of brain in two of the largest oxen compared to the quan¬ 
tity found in the smallest man, it would prove to be less. The 
nearer reason, the more brain.” 

.•: 7 . 

“ Large oranges have thick skins, and little juice. Heads 
of much bone and flesh have little brais. Large bones, vwth 
abundance of flesh and fict, are impediments to mind.^ 
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8 . 

“ The heads of wise persons are very weak, and susceptible. 
of the most minute impressions.” 

'OUeh, hot always. And how wise ? Wise to plan, but not 
to execute. Active wisdom must have harder bones. One of 
the "greatest of this earth's wonders is a man in whom the 
t\VO qualities arc united; who has sensibility even to painful 
excess, and colossal courage to resist the impetuous iorreat, 
the whirlpool, by whicli he shall bo assaile|l. Such charactei's 
possess^ sensibility from the tenderness of bodily feeling; and 
strength, not so much in the bonqs, as in the nerves. 


“ Galen says, a thick belly a thick understanding.”—And 1 
with equal truth, or falsehood, may add, a thin belly a thin 
understanding.. Remarks so general, which would prove so 
many able and wise men to be fools, I value but little. A thick 
belly certainly is no positive token of understanding. It i-^ 
rather positive for sensuality, which is detrimental to the un¬ 
derstanding ; but abstractedly, and unconnected with other 
indubitable marks, I cannot receive this*as a general pro¬ 
position. 

10 . 

“ Aristotle holds the smallest heads to be the wisest.”• 5 —But 
this, with all reverence for so great a man, I think was spoken 
without reflection. Let a small head be imagined on a great 
body, or a great head On a small body, each of which may be 
found in consequence of accidents that excite or retard gro\rth; 
and it will be perceived that, without some more definite dis¬ 
tinction, neither the large nor the snjall head is, in itself, wise 
or foolish. It is true that large heads, with short triangular 
foreheads, are foolish; as are those ,large heads which are 
fat, and incumbered with flesh ; but jsmall, particularly round 
beads, with the like incumbrance, are intdlerably foolish; and, 
generally, possess that «vhich renders their intolerable fi)lly 
more intolerable, a pretension to wisdom. 
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11 . 

“ Small persons are the better for having a head somewhat 
large, and large persons when the head is somewhat small.” 

This may be suffered while it extends no further tlian some¬ 
what, but the best, certainly, is when the head is in such pro¬ 
portion to the body, that it is not remarkable either by being 
large or small. 

12 . 

" Memory and imagination resemble the understanding, as 
a monkey docs a man.” 

13. 

“ It is of no consequence to the genius whether the flesh 
be hard or tender, if the' brain do not [jartuke of the same 
quality ; for experience tells us, that the latter is very often 
of a different temperament to the other parts of the body: 
but when both the brain and the fle.sli are tendgr, they betoken 
ill to the understanding, and equally ill to the imagination.” 

‘ • li. 

» 

“ The fluids which render the fle.sh tender, ai‘e phlegm and 
blood ; and these being moist, according to Gaien, render men 
simple and stupid. The fluids, on the contrai'y, which harden 
the flesh, arc chuler and melancholy (or bile), and these gene¬ 
rate w.’sdom and understanding. It is therefore a much worse 

♦ ♦ ^41 

sign to ha\'c tender flesh (han rough ; and tender signifies a bad 
memory, with weakness of understanding and imagination.” 

If I may .so say, there is an intelligent tenderness of flesh, 
which announce.s much more understanding than do the oppo- 
.site qufilities of rough and hard, I can no more class coriaceous 
flesh as the characteristic of understanding, than I can tender¬ 
ness of flesh, without being more accurately defined, as the 
characteristic of folly. H will be proper to distinguish be¬ 
tween tender and porous, or spungy ; and between rough and 
firm, without hardness. It is true that the spungy is less 
substantial than the firm flesh. “ Quorum perdura caro est, 
ii tardo ingenlo sunt; .quorum autem mollis est, ingeniosi.”—■ 
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Aristot. Lib. III. What contradiction ! which, however, 
vanishes, if we translate perdura coriq^eous and rough, and 
mollis, fine, not porous, tender- 

15. 

“ To discover whether the quality of the brain corresponds 
with the flesh, we must examine the hair. If this be black, 
strong, rough, and thick, it betokens strength of imagination 
and uirderstanding.”—Oh no ! Let not this be expressed in 
such general terms. I, at this moment, recollect a very weak 
man, bv nature weak, with exactly such hair. * This roughness 
(sprodigkeit) is a fatal word, w-hich, taken in what sense it 
will, ncvoi’ signifies any thing good.—“ But, if tiie hair be 
tender mul weak, it denotes nothing more than goodness of 
memorv.'’—Once more too little ; it denotes a finer organi¬ 
zation, which receives the iin[)ression of images at least as 
strong!}' as the signs of images. 


16. 

“ When the hair is of»tlic first quality, and we would further 
distinguish whether it betokens ^oodue-'^s uf undei’standing, or 
imagination, we must pay attention to the laugh. Laughter 
betrays the quality of the imagination.”—And, I add, of the 
understanding, of the heart, of power, Jove, hatred, pride, 
humility, truth, and falsehood. Would I had artists who 
would watcii for, and design, tlic outlines of laughteA! The 
physiognomy of laughter would bo the best of elementary 
books for the knowledge of man. If the laugh be good, so is 
the person. It is said of Christ that he never laughe<l. I 
believe it, but had he never smiled, he would not have been 
human. The smile of Christ must have contained the ])recise 
outline of brotherly love. 

17. : 

“ Heraclitus says, “Avyij iriftt} ffo^rart ]—A dry eye, a 

wise mind.” • 

• IS. 

“ We shall find few men of, great understanding who wlte 
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a fine hand.”^—It might have been said, with more accuracy, 
a schoolmaster's hand« 

REMARKS ON AN ESSAY UPON PHYSIOGNOMY, 

BY PROFESSOR LICHTENBERG. 

This essay is written with much intelligence, much omS’ 
ment, and a mild, diffusive elocjuence. It is the work of a very 
learned, penetrating, and, in many respects, higldy /nerito- 
rious person ; who appears to possess much knowledge of men, 
and a large portion of the prompt spirit of observation. His 
essay, therefore, deserves the utmost attention and inv&tigap 
tlon. It is so interesting, s« comprehensive, affords so much 
opportunity of remark for the physiognomist, and of.remarks 

which 1 have vet to make*, that I shall here cite the most 

, • 

important j)assages, and submit them to an unprejudiced, 
accurate, examination. 

Far bo it from me to compare myself ^^itl^•thc excellent 
aifthor, to make any pretension to his fanciful and brilliant 
wit, and, still less, to his learning and penetration. Though I 
could w’sh, I (^re not hone, to meet and answer him with the 
same elegance qs his poHshe'J mind and fine taste seem to 
demand. I feel thotic wants which are peculiar to myself, and 
which must remain mine, even when I have truth on my side. 
Yet, worthy sir, be assured that I shall never be unjust, and 
that, e%»jn where .1 cannot assent to your observations, I shall 
never forget the esteem I owe your talents, learning, and 
merits. 

Let us, in supposition, sit down, in ’friendship, with your 
essay before us, and, with that benevolence which is most 
becoming men, philosophers especially, explaip our mutual 
sentiments concerning nature and truth. 

ON I’HYSIOG.NOMY. 

% 

“ Cehtainlt (says our author) the freedom of thought, and 
the very recesses of the heart, were never more severely scru-' 
tinizi^ than in the present age.” * 

It appears to me thift, at the verv'laeginning, an improper 
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point of view is taken, which, probably, may lead the author 
and reader astray through the whole essay. • For my own 
part, at least, I know of no attacks on the freedom of thought, 
or the secret recesses of the heart. It is universally known 
that my labours have been less directed to this than to the 
knowledge of predominant character, -capacities, talents, 
powers, inclinations, activity, genius, religion, sensibility, irri¬ 
tability, and elasticity of men in general, and not to the disco- 

thought- As far as I am concerned, 
our ingenious- author’s own words, 

“ brood as secretly over its treasures as il might have done 
centuries ago; may as tranquilly smile at the progress of 
all Babylonian works, at all proud*assailants of heaven, con¬ 
vinced that^ long before the completion of their work, there 
shall be a confusion of tongues, and the injister and the 
lab(»urers shall be scattered.” 

Nobody would laugh more than I, at the arrogance of that 
physiognomist who should protend to read in the countenance 
the most secret thoughts and motions of the soul, at any given 
moment, although there aij 2 moments in which they are legible - 
to the most unpractised physiognomist. ' a 

In my opinion, likewise, the sec^^fets of the heart belong to 
])athognomy, to which I direct my attention much less than 
to physiognomy ; on which tloe author says, more wittily than 
truly, “ it is as iinnecessar}' to write as on the art of love.” 

The author is very right iq reminding us **,that we s^ght 
to seek physiognomical instruction from known characters 
w'ith great caution, and even diffidence.” 


very of atonal and present 
the soul may, and can, in 


“ Whether physiognomy, in its utmost perfection, would 
promote philanthropy, is at least questionable.”— I confidently 
answer unquestionable, and I hope immediately to induce the 
reasonable and philanthropic author to say the same. 

Physiognomy, in its utmost perfection, must mean tho 
knowledge of man in its utmost perfection.—And shall not 
this promote the love of man ? Or, slAIl it not, in other 
words, discover innumcraklo perfections, which the half pliypi- 
ognomist, or he who is n<Jt a physiognomist, cannot discern I 
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Noble and penetrating friend of man, while writing this, you 
had forgotten what vou had so truly, so beautifully said, “ tlmt 
the most hateful deformity might, by the aid of virtue, acquire 
irresistible charms.”—And to whom more irresistible, more 
legible, than to the perfect physiognomist?—Irresistible 
charms, surely, promote love rather than hatred. 

From my own experience, I can sincerely declare that the 
improvement of my physiognomonical knowledge has extended 
and increased the power of love in my heart. , 

And though this knowledge may, sometimes, occasion afflic¬ 
tion, still it is over true that the affliction occasioned by cer¬ 
tain countenances endears, sanctifies, and renders enCiianting, 
whatever is noble and loveft', which often glows in the human 
countenance, like embers among ashes. My atleqtion to the 
discovery of tl\is secret goodne.ss is increased, and the object 
of my labours is its increase and improvement; and how do 
esteem and love extend themselves, wlitTcver 1 perceive a pre¬ 
ponderance of goodness!—On a more accurate observation, 
’likewise, the very countenances that afflict me, and which, for 
• some moments, incense me against l^umanity, do but increase a 
tolerant and benevolent spirit; for I then discern the nature 
and the force^ of that sensuality, against which, they liave* to 
combat. * 

. All truth, all knowledge of what is, of wliat acts upon us, and 
on which we act, promotes general and individual happiness. 
Wh<jssver demies this is incapable of investigation. The more 
perfect this knowledge, the greater are its advantages. 

Whatever [irofits, whatever promotes hajjpiness, promotes 
philanthropy. Where are happy men to be found without phi¬ 
lanthropy ? A re such beings possible ? 

Were hap{)iness and philanthiopy to be destroyed, or less¬ 
ened, by any perfect science, truth would war with trutli, and 
eternal wisdom with itself. 

The man who can, fecriously maintain, “ that a perfect 
science may be detrimeptal to human society, or may not pro¬ 
mote philanthropy,'^’ (without which, hapinness among men 
cannot be Huppo.sed,) is certainly not a man in whose company 
our author would wish to pjiilosophize; as certainly will Imj, 
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with me, assume it as an axiom, that, “ The nearer truth, the 
nearer happiness.” 

The more our knowledge and judgment resemble the know¬ 
ledge and judgment of the Deity, the more will our philan¬ 
thropy resemble the philanthropy of the Deity. 

He who knows how man is formed, who remembers that he 
is but dust, is the most tolerant friend of man. 

Angels I believe to be better physiognomists, and more phi¬ 
lanthropic, than men; although they may perceive in us a 
thousand failings and imperfections, whi€h may escape the most 
penetrating eye of man. 

God, having the most knowledge of spirit, i.s the most t/ol(i- 
rant of spirits. 

And who was more tolerant, more affectionate, more lenient, 
more merciful, than thou, who “ needest not that any should 
testify of man, for thou knewest what was in man ! ” 

“ Tt is certain that the industrious, the insinuating, and 
active blockheads, in physiognomy, may do much injury to 
society.” 

And as certainly, worthy sir, it is my earnest desire, my 
known endeavour, to deter such blockheads from studying 
Ijhysiognomy. ’ 

As certainly, can this evil only be pre\'ented by accurate 
observation. 

Equally certain is it, that every science may become danger¬ 
ous. when studied by the superficial, and the fpolish ; ai^d the 
very reverse when studied by the accurate, and the wise. 
According to your owm principles, therefore, we must agree 
in this, that none but the superficial, the blockhead, the fana¬ 
tical enemy of knowledge and learning, in general, can wish to 
prevent “all investigation of physiognomonical principles;” 
none but such a person “can oppose physiognomonical la- 
bouranone but a blockhead will suppose it unworthy and 
impracticable, “ in these degenerate .days, to awaken sensi¬ 
bility, and the spirit of observation..or to improve the arts 
q,nd the knowledge of men.” To grant alf this, as you, sir, do, 
and yet to speak with Ijitterness against physiognomy, g.nd 
physiognomists, T call sowing taros uniCTig good seed. 
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“ To obviate old misunderstandings, and avoid new,” the 
author distinguishes “ between physiognomy and pathognomy. 
Physiognomy” he defines to be “ a capability of discovering 
the qualities of the mind, and heart, from the form and qua¬ 
lities of the external parts of the body, especially the counte¬ 
nance, exclusive of all transitory signs of the motions of the 
mind ; and pathognomy, the whole semeiotica of the passions, 
or the knowledge of the natural signs of the motions of the 
mind, according to all their gradation and combinations.” 

I assent to thisjdistinction, entirely, and likewise subscribe 
to these given definitions. 

It is next asked, is there physiognomy! Is there pathog¬ 
nomy ! To the latter the huthor justly replies, “ Tliis no one 
ever yet denied, for what^would all theatrical representations 
be wjthout it!. The languages of all ages and nations abound 
with pathognoinonical remarks, and with which they are in¬ 
separably interwoven.” (Page 13.) 

But, read the work as often as I will, I‘cannot discover 
'whether the author does or does not grant the reality of phy- 
•siognomy.—In one passage, the autJior very excellently, say.*-, 
(page 3,) “No one will deny that, in a world where ail things 
are cause and effect, and wtierc miracles are not to be found, 
each part is a mirror of the whole. AVe are often able to 
conclude from what is near to what is distant, from what is 

I 

\isible to what is invisible, from the present to the past and 
the future. Thus the history of the earth is written, in 
nature’s characters, in the form of each tract of country, of 
its sand, hills, and rocks. Thus each shell on the sea-shore 
proclaims the once included mind, connected, like the mind of 
man, with this shell: thus, also, might the mtemal of man be 
expressed, by the external, on the countenance, concerning 
w'hich we particularly mean to speak. Signs and traces of 
thought, inclination, and capacity, must be perceptible. I|qw 
visible are the tokens iifipressed upon the body by trade’ and 
climate! Yet, what are trade and climate compared to the 
ever active soul, creative in every fibre; of whose absolute 
legibility from all and to all, no one dbubtsT” (Page 4.) 

From all mankind, tather than from the v.riter of this very 
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excellent passage, should I have expected the following— 
“What! the physiognomist will exclaiiy, can the soul of New¬ 
ton r^ide in the head of a negro, or an angelic mind in a 
fiendlike form I” 

“Shallow stream of youthful declamation!” 

As little could I have expected this passage—“ Talents, 
and the endowments of the vnind, in general, are not expressed 
by any signs in the finn parts of the head.” 

New in my life have I met with any thing more contradic¬ 
tory to nature, and to each other, thaa the foregoing and the 
following paragraphs. * * 

“ If a pea were thrown Into the Mediterranean, an eye 
more piercing than ours, thou^i infinitely less penetrating 
than the,eye of Him who sees all things, might perceive the 
effects 2 )rodiiced on the coast of China.”—These are our au¬ 
thor’s very words. 

And shall the whole living powers of the soul, “creative in 
every' fibre,” have no detenninate influence on the firm j)arts, 
those boundaries of its activity, which first were yielding, aifd 
acted upon, impressed, \jy every muscle ; which resemble eaoJi 
other in no human body, which are as various Jis chvacters 
and talents, and are as certaln]y*differont as t]io most flexible 
parts of man ? Shall the whole powers W the soul, I say, 
have no detenninate influence on these, or not by these b« 
defined ? 

But to avoid the future iniputation of indujging the ^hallow 
stream of youthful declamation; instead of producing fafits, 
and principles deduced from experience; 

Let us oppose expefience to declamation, and facts to sub¬ 
tleties. 

But first a w'ord, that we may perfectly remove a degree of 
ambiguity which I sliould not have expected from the accuracy 
of a mathematician. 

“ Why not,” asks the author, “ Why not the soul of New¬ 
ton in the head of a negro? Why not an angel mind in a 
fiendlike form? Who, reptile, empowefed thee to judge of 
the works of God r • . 

Let us.be rightly understood; w’e*do not speak here of 
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what God can do, but of what is to be expected, from the 
knowledge w'e have of his works. We ask what the Author 
of order actually does; and not whether the soul of Newton 
can exist in the body of a negro, or an angel sold in a fiend- 
like form. The physiognomonical question is, can an angel's 
soul act the same in a fiendlike body, as in an angelic body t 
Or, in other words, could the mind of Newton have invented 
the theory of light, residing in the head pf a negro, thus and 
thus defined ! 

Such is the question. 

And will yon, sir, the friend, as you are, of truth, will you 
answer, it might? You, who have previously said of the 
world, “All things in it are cause and effect, and miracles are 
not to he found.” 

I were indeed a reptile, judging the works of God, did 1 
maintain its impossibility by miracle; but the question, at 
present, is not concerning miracles; it is concerning natural 
cause and effect. 


* Having thus clearly .stated the argument, permit me, sir, 
tft decide It, by quoting your own words.—“ Jutias scarcely 
could be that dirty, deformed mendicant painted by Holbein.* 
No hypocrite, who associates with the good, betrays with a 
Jviss, and aftei-wards“hangs himself, looks thus. My experience 
k«ds me to suppose Judas inu.st have been distingui.shed by 
ail insinuating countenance, and an over ready smile.”—How 
true! 'How excellent! Yet wljat if I were to exclaim,— 
“ Who empowered thee, reptile, to judge of the works of 
Godf’—^'’hat if I were to retort the following just remark, 
—“Tell me, first, why a virtuous'mind is so often doomed to 
exist in an infirm body ? Might not, also, were it God’s good 
jiloasure, a virtuous man have a countenance like the beggarly 
Jew of Holbein, or any other that can be imagined?” But 


can this he called wise or manly reasoning? How wide is the 
difference between the sflffering and disgusting virtue! Or, 


is it logical to deduce that, because virtue may suffer, virtue 
may be disgustful ? Ils not suffering essential to virtue ? To 


•tSee PUte^II., Fig. 10. 
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ask why virtue must snfTer, is equivalent to asking why God 
has decreed virtue should exist.—Is it alijce incongruous to ad* 
mit that virtue suffers, and tliat virtue looks like vice ? Virtue 
void of conflict, of suffering, or of self-denial, is not virtue, 
accurately considered; therefore it is folly to ask, why must 
the virtuous suffer ? It is in the nature of things; but it is not 
in the nature of things, not in the relation of cause and effect, 
that virtue should lopk like vice, or wisdom like foolishness, 
How, good sir, could you forget •what you have so expres¬ 
sively said,—“ There is no durable beauty without virtue, and 
the most hateful deformity may, by the aid of virtue, acquire the 
most i^esistible charms. The author is acquainted with several 
women whose example might inspire the most ugly with hope.’* 
We do. not inquire what may be the infirmities of the vir¬ 
tuous ; or whether a man of genius may not. become a fool; 
we ask whether virtue, while existing, can look like present 
vice; or actual folly, like actual wisdom. You, sir, who are 
so profound an inquirer, into the nature of man, will, certainly, 
7iever grant (who, indeed, will 1) that the soul of the beloved* 
disciple of Christ could (yrithout a miracle) reside in the dirty> 
deformed mendicant, the beggarly Jew of Holbein, and^ct as 
freely in that as in any other body. Will you, gir, continue to 
rank yourself, in your philosophical researches, with those who, ^ 
having mamlluned such senseless propositions, rid thcmselvea 
of all difSq^ies by asking, “ Who empowered thee, reptile, 
to judge o^he works of Go^! ” , 

Is therd%ny occasion to add another word ?—Certainly nou. 
—“ Bufjl^here are the experiments, the facts ? ”—If, sir, the 
exam{4l|| of Judas be insuffleibnt, you will find some few in the 
following pages; with such, indeed, the whole work abounds. 


PLATE LI. 

Fig. 1.—The conformation of ihe^^d, the overhanging of 
the forehead, alone, decidedly speak gtupidity, incapable of in¬ 
struction; and not less so the position*of the nose to the 
mouth, perfectly brutal, without aflection or mental enjoymaut: 
the eyes, chin, and beard, all correspond. 
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Fig. 2.—Calm reason is certainly not expected in this profile; 
nothing of the tranguillity which is capable of patient atten¬ 
tion and consideration. The forehead pressing forward, the 
strongly-ai-ched nose, (not to mention the divided lips,) the 
projecting chin, which is like a handle to tlie face, the outline 
of the eye, the eager look, expressed in the straight outlines of 
the upper eyelid, all leave ns not a moment in doubt that this 
is a person of an ardent, rapid, anticipating, hasty character. 
—All of which is discovered, not by motion, but by^ the firm 
parts, or by the flexible in a state of rest. 

Fig. 3.—How much consideration in this, notwithstanding 
its vivacity ! How much less sanguine, less ardent, less pre¬ 
sumptuous ! How much enore wisdom, and less courage !— 
Place eye to eye, nose to nose, and, especially, chjn to chin; 
imagine them only shades, deprived of additional features, and 
ask yourself, ask any man, if one be considered as deliberate 
and wise, and the other as passionate and impetuous, which is 
which; the answer will be general, and the vsice of the people 

* will be the voice of God. 

• Fig. 4.—Carefully calm, wise, deliberation; examination, 
benevolence, active friendship; but, certainly, not ardent 
courage, certainly not jiuetic flight, certainly not heroic 
deeds, are to be* expected from this outline of the forehead 

, to the eyes. 

Fig. o.—Though this be a boyisli, almost childish, cari¬ 
cature of a serious, worthy, and not youthful original, 
yet must every lialf physiognomist here read mild benevo¬ 
lence ; a form in which harshness, rigorous con^|raint, op¬ 
pressive ambition, selfish obstinacy, and violent pei^nacity, 
are not to be dreaded: all is mild and gentle, but serious 
and wise benignity. 

Fig. 6.—If this be not the countenance of a man extremely 
active; if there be not in this progressive impulse, something, 
of native nobility, freedom, magnanimity; that Ls to say, if 
anv man can show me § nose, resembling this, which does not 
denote such a cIiaActer; if this forehead have not fecility of 
cqrnprehension. rather prompt th.an profound, with a greater 
propensity to feeling- than abstract reasoning, then will I I'e- 
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nounee {Aiysdognoiiiy.—I say nothing of the cheerful, Titus- 
like, benevolence of the mouth. ^ 

Fig. 7 .—This whole profile, especially the upper part, speaks 
to every observer a philosophic head. Courage, that is to say 
a brilliant, a heroic courage, it is deficient in; that is in no 
wise betokened in the sinking outline of the nose, the indent¬ 
ing under the forehead, the eye, nor the mouth. I am certain, 
past doubt, that fine sensibility, easily oppressed, wounded, or 
irritated, together with deep philosophical research, must reside 
in these outlines, in a head of this form. 

Fig. 8.—Unwearied patience ; firm, idimoA^able cliaracter, 
difficult to be imposed upon, or diverted from its purpose; 
pertinacious in the pursuit of pl^; capacity without geuius; 
prudence without penetration; activity vvithout any great spirit 
of enterprise; fidelity without affection; goodness without 
ardour, are certainly perceptible to all who understand the 
least of physiognomy, in the present head. 

Fig. 9.—The character of greatness !—Althougli it is true 
that caricature is certainly produced vvhenever a great coun¬ 
tenance is copied, yet ^e as ceilainly obtain in part a grand 
outline; of this the present head Ls a proof. Consyler the 
forehead, skull, nose or eyes, individually or combined: the 
man of power and penetration cannot be ftiistaken. 

Fig. 10.—Does this countenance need a comraentaiy ^or 
that eye which views by its own power, ancl not through a glass 
presented by the spirit of contradiction ? Are not the eyes, nose 
and mouth, credentials for reflection, wisdonl, and stability: 
Will not such a countenance run the political race like a giant I 
Fig. 11.—Bodraer.-^Araong a thousand blockheads, where 
will you find this eye, this forehead I Yet is it, in the present 
feeble copy, a thousand degrees below the original. Whoever 
resembles this figure, certainly possesses imagination; a per 
ception of the natural, the beautiful, and the useful; and tlie 
gift of describing, with easy, rapi^ and accurate powers. 
True wisdom is in the nose; and oyer the lips hovers all the 
simplicity of Attic wit. ' 

And, on the subject eff sha(Jes, whish the essayist has, with 
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inexplicable silence, passed unnoticed, as if no such were to 
have been found in oub fragments; will he, in the face of man, 
,or, silently, in his study, having but glanced at a number of 
these shades, continue to affirm, without, and contrary to all 
demonstration, as well as contrary to his own principles, that 
“talents and endowments of the mind are not expressed by 
any signs in the firm parts of the head.” Or, in other words, 
that “arbitrarily, and without Any internal cause, one has acute, 
another obtu.se, forehead bones.”—“ It is only accident(in 
a world where nothing happens by accident.) “ An angular, 
a round, a flat, or an arched forehead, may contain the same 
talents, and the same endownjents of mind, in the same degree.” 
—What answer can be mad($ ?—None, but see and decide. 

f 

PLATE LIl. 

Fig. 1.—Nothing is more evident to each man conversant 
with tlie world, who does not pretend to unders‘tand any thing 
of physiognomonical outlines, than that this, which is merely 
in outline, betokens fine feeling and thinking; mildness of 
mind, without powerful or enterprising strength. The position 
of the forehead'show.s, in part, a clear and brilliant fancy, and 
-m part free, but not very prompt, or elastic productive powers. 

‘ Fig. 2.—Circumspection, consideration, order, skill in busi¬ 
ness, cold fidelity, are here naturally expected: but, certainly, 
not fretn the outline of this forehead, the flights of the poet, 
or the profound inquiries of the metaphysician. I mean not 
to dogmatize ; I appeal to experience. Show me such a fore¬ 
head with either of these capacities. 

Figs. 3,4.—Two shades, the originals of which are unkno^vn 
to me; though they certainly are not common persons. We 
learn this, not only from the general form, but, especially, in 
the firm, masculine nose pf the female, 4, and in the male, 3, 
from the position and outline of the forehead, and the origi¬ 
nality of the lower p^arts.- I have hitherto seen but few coun¬ 
tenances in which so much power and goodness, fortitude and 
condescension, were combined. ‘ 

Fig. 5.—Another c&untenance, the greatness of which no 
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unprejudiced observer can deny; although this greatness will 
be much more evident to the physiognomist th^ to the man 
of the world. No man, by nature stupid, unpolished, feeble, • 
and irresolute, can look thus. I should not say too much were 
I to write under this shade—^the power and fortitude of a 
hero, united with the most delicate discrimination and poetical 
sensibility. 

Fig. 6.—The shade of a raarf remarkable, like its ori^nal, 
among a. thousand (especially by the back part of the head), 
to whom no one, certainly, will deny mudh comprehension, 
richne^ of ideas, and facility of thought and utterance. The 
position and upper part of the outline of the forehead indicate 
more power of thought than the under, in which something 
minute sCems to remain. (We speak of this shade only.) 
Facility of receding, or adopting the opinions of others, would 
be sought in vain. 

If W'e consider the circuitous outline from the point a, 
above the eye-bones, to c, behind the head, we may define, 
with tolerable certainty, the preponderating characteristic of 
the mind. What such a^head can, or cannot, will be apparent' 
to the common physiognomist, from the section of the profile, 
thus taken from a to c ; to the greater proficient, from the 
smaller fragment a to h; and, to the profound, from d to c. 

Fig. 8.—“ The look of the eye, the srnih of the mouth, ana' 
the motion of the muscles, are all significant. On these all 
depend, nothing on what remains.”—How many thoasand 
times has this assertion been repeated ! How many thousand 
times shall it again be repeated, and that because it contains 
so much of truth ? No error can be repeated that does not 
contain much truth. No false coin can circulate that has not 
much sterling ore mingled with its baser alloy. The truth 
contained in the above proposition is, that very much depends 
on the look of the eye. The motion of the mouth is inex- 
presably significant.—One motion of an individual muscle 
may express more than can be dcsciibed,—Whoever denies 
this must be void of sense. But this truth does not anni< 
hilate another, nor can'‘any one truth be contradictory “to 
another. We have given numerous examples to prove that 
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the proportion above stated is not exclusively true; which, 
in my opinion, is still ihore apparent from tliis mashy Fig. 8,* 
of a wise man, feeble and shrivelled as it is.—AH is here at 
rest; no look of the C 3 'e, no motion of the lip; yet who can 
say this lifeless countenance does not speak? Who shall 
affirm, having this countenance before him,—that deprived of 
the living eye, and its glance, deprived of the motion of the 
muscles, there is no feature that is significant. Does not 
visdom hover in these eyebrows, even though they were singly 
, onsidered ? Does not penetration, demanding our reverence, 
conceal itself under their shadow? And may we, with as 
great probability, expect a common as a sublime understand¬ 
ing, in the arching of this forehead ? Does this closed eye 
say nothing; this outline «f the nose, this middle lifte of the 
moutlf, this oblique muscle from the nose to the mouth, this 
tranquil proportion, this harmony of individual parts and fea¬ 
tures, do they all say nothing ?—Where is the man who, this 
lying before him, has sufficient insensibility to answer, no? 

, Figs. 7, 9.—Two additional shades of the same head. 9, is 
the most accurate in the lower part, and 7, in the ujiper; yet 
both will discover more to the physiognomist than 8, although 
they onl}' contain one of a thousand outlines that mark the 
Yeatures of the countenance; and although nothing can be 
iinagined more still, more inanimate. 

Froni the top of the skull to the neck. Fig. 9, before and 
beliinu, all speaks one language.—Deep, close, excellent, per¬ 
manent wisdom. All denote a man whose like will not be 
discovered, no, not among a million of men. The not to be 
led, ever leading, ever creating, ever proceeding towards the 
gOtal, and waiting, with tranquillity, for the accomplishment of 
what is foreseen: the man of light, of power and act; at the 
aspect of whom all present acknowledge, “ here is one greater 
than myself.” This arched forehead, these sharp, projecting 
eye-bones, and penthouse brows, these hollows above the eye, 
tins projecting pupil, these lips, rigidly shut, this prominent 
chin, these lulls and hollows in the back of the head,—ali 
speak one language to all mankind, 

• haroe. Perhaps, a cast taken after death.— 
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You are, by this time, sensible, worthy sir, yes, I am con¬ 
vinced you are, that, independent of the motion of the muscles, 
the fire of the eyes, of complexion, gesture, and attitude; in¬ 
dependent of speech ^d action; there is a physiognomy of 
the firm parts, of the grand outlines; a physiognomy of' the 
talents, which may be road, even in the sleeping, or the dead; 
a physiognomy that can read every thing, in the same counte¬ 
nance, even though the mind have lost its power, or health, 
as if it ivere yet in its natural state. Still further to convince 
an antagonist so penetrating, oh! that I hfi'd your own coim- 
tenance, sir, taken sleeping, to lay l)efore you; if it were but 
the outline from the top of the forehead to the extremity of 
the eye-bones. I have not the pleasure to know yoy, have 
never seen any picture, any shade, ,of you; yet am I as cer¬ 
tain as if I had known, had seen, that the mere shade of your 
profile, or a three-quarter drawing of your countenance, would, 
without further proofs, be a new demonstration to me and all 
my readers, of'the truth, that talents and genius may, with 
certainty, be known by the firm parts of the countenance. 

If life and health be granted mo, I shall, in my pbysiogno* 
monical lines, demonstrate that, from the mere nutliiics»of the 
skull, the degree of the powers of understanding, at least the 
j)roportion of its caj)acity and talents to oflier heads, may be^ 
mathematically defined, and show in what^ manner. Were 1 
.a mathematician, nothing would be more easy to me than to 
calculate a table of the proportions to determine the capj^cities 
of all skulls, in like circumstances. This I am unable, at pre¬ 
sent, to perform, though 1 am certain it might be effected by 
a mathematician. It may,* to many, probably appear the 
assertion of a weak man, but it is an assertion deduced from 
an inquiring love of truth, that, if we draw two lines and form 
a right angle between the top and the most extreme horizontal 
point of the forehead, taken in profile, and compare the hori¬ 
zontal and perpendicular lines, and their relation to the dia¬ 
gonal, we may, from the relation of these lines, determine, at 
least in general, the capacity of the forehead. Much more 
accurate, precise, and c(*nvincing experiments than even tkese 
might bo made 1 hope neither wise iflan nor fool will douhl 
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the truth, that talents are denoted by the firm parts of the 
body. 

Dear friend of truth, what can I do but appeal to experi¬ 
ment ? What but, with innocent zeal for truth, for the voice, 
the word of God, revealed in the human form, intreat, let 
experiments be made! Folios of subtleties cannot prepon¬ 
derate at^inst a single page, a single line of accurate experi¬ 
ment. He who appeals to experiment w»ll inexorably despise 
all the gentleman-like unphilosophical inquirers, whe never 
make experiments, who will not look at experiments already 
made, and who, witfi contemning ridicule, exclaim, it cannot 
be, although it is. 

Experiment being made, it will, sir, be as certain as tliat I 
write, or that you read, that each forehead of an idiot, so 
known to bo, in ^11 its outlines will essentially differ from the 
forehead of a man of known genius: experiment made, it will 
be found that the forehead whose base line is two-thirds 
shorter than its height, is the forehead of a'fool. If it be 
lAill shoi-ter, in proportion to its height, the more stupid is 
the man. On the contrary', the lopger the horizontal line, 
and the more it corresponds to its diagonal, the more it is a 
sign of understanding. The more suddenly, and remarkably, 
the radii of the quA'drant, the right angle of which is applied 
to the said right angle of the forehead, the more suddenly 
these radii, which, for example, make an angle of ten degrees, 
shorter; in uneqrial proportion, the more stupid is the man; 
and the more wise, the juster the proportion between them. 
The powers of the understanding will bo essentially different 
if the arch of the forehead, and especially the horizontal radius, 
exceeds the arch of the quadrant, from what they will if it 
runs parallel (equal) or not .parallel (equal) with it.* 

The annexed plate may, in some measure, more clearly ex¬ 
press my thoughts. A forehead similar to Fig. 12, will be 
much wiser than one fomied like 11; and 11, in like manner, 
wiser than 10. A forehe^ tliat shall most approach the form 
10, will most approach idiotism. 

* The tranolator has been obliged to be as literal as possible; the mean¬ 
ing of the author will best be gained by the first part of the paragraph. 
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The most certain and simple of demonstrations, which we 
may at any time make, is the form of, the skulls of children, 
which daily is altered, as the faculties are unfolded; and, when 
the forehead has acquired permanency, the skull also remains 
permanent. 

That this is not all declamation 1 am certain. Declamation 
is a word in vogue, by which all disagreeable truths are to be 
overturned; but I ^fBrm that ‘this is truth and not declama¬ 
tion. *1 am certain, for I have made experiments, and on 
these 1 found my physiognomonical ju(^ients; and I coU" 
sider all as declamation, unworthy answer, opposed to these 
experiments, unless it be still more accurate experiments. 
High sounding words, void of truth, deserve this appellation. 
But how can you, children of trutli, declare tnith, obtained by 
experiment, and published with the zeal of cheerfulness, to be 
declamation 1 We speak not of indifferent things; though no 
truth whatever, however insignificant it may appear to be, is in 
reality indifferent. We speak of truth most worthy of, most 
important to, man; of determining what are the faculties bf 
men, of ail determinations the most momentous; of the hidden 
wisdom and truth of God, which may, and will, be made visible 
in us, and in our likeness.— T(t be indifferent, to be cold on 
this subject, would, to me, be the worst 6f affectation. If I 
speak truth fi*om conviction, and that I do, all who shall make 
experiments after me will themselves be convinced, then is this 
truth to me most important^ I can, therefoi;e, only repeat my 
intreaty to you, mathematical friend of truth, measure,— 
measure a dozen, or half a dozen, heads of persons whom you 
know to be persons of genius, and contrast them with others 
whom you know to be idiots. Measure them in what manner 
you please, according to my rules, or your own. 1 cannot 
further elucidate this particular, since a succession of such 
definitions would require a separate work; but I could not 
forbear intimating thus much. Whoever shall prosecute the 
discovery of this truth will perceive ^it, and rejoice in that God 
who creates all things in proportion. '(Ilarro ymfurpovvToe 
6cov.) • . 
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“ Select shades of thinking heads,” says tiie essayist, “ must 
be compared to other select shades of the thoughtless and the 
foolish.”—(This has been, this shall continue to be done.)— 
“We should not contrast the well-educated man with the 
village blockhead.”—(And, permit me to ask, why not ? What 
means arc so effectual as every varied kind of experiment to 
obtain certainty in knowledge!) 

“ A well-educated man.”—What care of education can arch 
the skull of a negro like that of the star-conversant astrono¬ 
mer : We arc speaking of the firm parts, and how are these 
affected by education? Natural idiots and men of natural 
genius, fools and wise men, that w^ere originally formed such, 
and such remain, accidents excepted, ought, in my opinion, to 
be compared; and these we,have compared. Thinking heads, 
I acknpwledge, ought to be select; for every such head is, of 
itself, in a certain manner, select; while, on the contrary, the 
thoughtless, and the village blockhead, are easily to be found. 
The numbers of the wise and the foolish arc, indeed, very un¬ 
equal ; but let the latter be brought; let countenance be con- 
tfasted to countenance, outline to outline, and let not what we 
have so«frequentIy repeated, be forgotten.—Let us examine the 
firm parts whichmature gave 'them, distinctly from the flexible 
parts, n-hich they have acquired by accident, disease, calamity, 
or unfortunate love.—Let us distinguish what they were before 
they were fools; we shall soon perceive which was the natui^l, 
which t'ne accidcEtal fool. 

“ The inhabitants of Bedlam,” says our author, “ would 
inspire respect, did they not look like men turned to statues; 
did they not walk with clasped arms, and countenances of 
horror; did they not smile with vacant eyes, and listen to the 
imaginary songs of angels.” Add to this, that the firm parte 
still inspire resfvet; add, that coming from the hands of 
nature, they were not mad; add, that accident has made them 
what they are. Such eydmples we have produced, and more 
such shall again produce. , But how may it be deduced from 
all this—that physiognomy is extremely deceitful ?” 

Extremely deceitful!—What! wheh the former inclinations 
and powers of mind .stil^a^e demoted!' For such must be shown 
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fflRCe respect is inspired. Deceitful!—What! when accidental 
debility of mind is tisible! Surely, good sir, you are jocular. 
I can find no other mode of reconciling what seems, to me, so. 
self-contradictory; unless, indeed, we totally misunderstand 
each other.—Show me the countenance of natural idiots that 
look like men of natural understanding; show me an idiot 
born, not an idiot by accident, either like Nevvlon, sir, or like 
yourself. * * 

Shall we proceed ?—Yos, some few nio^ pa^ges. 

“ Qur senses acquaint us only with the superficies, from 
which all deductions are made. .This is not very favourable to 
physiognomy, for which soinethirfg more definite is requisite; 
since this reading of the superficifis is the .source of all our 
errors, and frequently of our ignorance.” 

Such is our nature; we absolutely can read nothing more 
than the superficies. In a world devoid of miracles, the ex¬ 
ternal ever must have a relation to the intenial; and, could 
we prove all reading of the supei-fieies to be false, what should 
we effect but the destruction of all human knowledge? All 
our inquiries produce only new supeiiieies. A11 our truth must 
ho the truth of the superficies. * It is not the reading of the 
superficies that is the source of all our error; for, if so, wg 
should have no truth; but the not readiyg; or, which is the 
same in effect, the not rightly reading. 

If “ a pea thrown into the Mediterranean sea woul^ effect 
a change in the superficies which should extend to the coast 
of China,” any error that we might commit, in our conclu¬ 
sions concerning the action of this pea, w'ould not be because 
we read only the superficies, but because we cannot read the 
superficies. 

“ That we can only read the superficies is not very favour¬ 
able to physiognomy, for which something more definite is re¬ 
quire.” Something more definifa we have continually enr 
deavoiired to give, and wish to hear the objections of acute 
inquirers. But let facts be opposed to facts. Does not our 
author, by the expression, “ Since the internal is impi^essed 
upon the external,” seem to ^rant tile possibility of this im- 
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pression ? And, if so, does not the superficies become the 
index of the internal I ,Voes he not, there%, grant the physiog¬ 
nomy of the firm parts! 

But he asks, “ If the internal be impressed upon the ex¬ 
ternal, is the impression to be discovered by the eyes of men !’* 

Dare I trust my eyes, that 1 have read such a passage in 
the writings of a philosopher! 

What we see we see. Be*the object there, or be it not, 
the question ever must be, do we or do we not see ? That we 
do see, and that the author, whenever he pleases, sees also, his 
essay is a proof; as are his other works, published and im- 
published. Be this as it may, I know not what would become 
of all our philosophers, and philosophy, wei‘e we, at every new 
discovery of things, or the. relations of things, to ask, Was this 
tiling placed there to be discovered ? 

With what degree of ridicule would our witty author treat 
the man who should endeavour to render astronomy con¬ 
temptible by asking, “ Though the wisdom of Gfod is manifest 
ill the stars, were the stars placed there to be discovered V' 

% # 

“ Must not signs and effects which we do not seek, conceal 
and render those erroneous of which we are in search ?” The 
sjgns we seek are manifest, and may be known. They are the 
tejrminations of causes, therefore effects, therefore physiogno- 
monical expressions. The philosopher is an observ'er, an ob¬ 
server {^f that wluch is sought, or not sought. He sees, and 
must see, that which presents itself to his eyes; that which 
presents itself is the symbol of something which does not pre¬ 
sent itself. What he sees can only mislead him when he does 
not see rightly. If the conclusion be true, “ that signs and 
effects which we do not seek must conceal, and render errone¬ 
ous, those of which we are in search,” then ought w'e to seek 
no signs and effects, and thus all sciences vanish. I should hope 
a person of so much learning, as is our author, would not sacri¬ 
fice all human sciences for the sole purpose of heaping physiog¬ 
nomy on the pile. I grant the possibility and facility of error 
is th^re; and this should teach us circumspection; should 
teach us to see the thing tliat Ls, without the addition of any 
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thing that is not. But to wish, by any pretence, to divert us 
from seeing and observing, and to render inquiry contemptible, 
whether with rude or refined wit, would be the most ridiculous, 
of all fanaticism. Such ridicule, in the mouth of a professed 
enemy of false philosophers, would be as vapid as false. I am 
persuaded, indeed, my antagonist is only in jest. 

“ Were the growth of the body,” says the author, “in the 
most pure of atmospheres, and modified only by the emotions 
of the*mind, undisturbed by any external power, the ruling 
passion, and the prevailing talent, I allow; might produce, ac¬ 
cording to their different gradations, different’ forms of coun¬ 
tenance, like as different salts crystallize in diiiferent forms, 
when obstructed by no impediment. But is the body influenced 
by the mind alone; or, is it not,.rather, exposed to all the 
impulses of various contradictory powers, the laws of which it 
is obliged to obey t Thus each mineral, in its purest state, 
has its peculiar form; but the anomalies which its combina¬ 
tion with others occasions, and the accidents to which it is 
subjected, often cause the most experienced to err, when thejr 
would distinguish it by ’ts form.” What a simile ! Salts and 
minerals compared to an organized body, internally animate! 
A grain of salt, which the leasfc*particle of water will instan¬ 
taneously melt, to the human skull, whiclf has defied misfor¬ 
tune and millions of external impressions for centuries! Dost 
thou not blush. Philosophy ? Not to confine ourselves to the 
organization or the skulls qf men, and other animals," do we 
find that even plants, which have not the internal resistance, 
the elasticity of man, and which are exposed to millions of 
counteracting impressions iVom light, air, and other bodies, 
ever change their form, in consequence of such causes ? Which 
of them is ever mistaken for another, by the botanist! The 
most violent accidents scarcely could effect such a change, so 
long as they should preserve their organization. 

“ Thus is the body at once acted^jpon by the mind and by 
external causes,”—(excellently expregsed)—“and manifests not 
only our inclinations and capacities,”—(tfiese then it does ma¬ 
nifest ; and who ever said it manifested these alone ?)—“*but 
also the effects of misfortune^ climate, diseases, food, and 
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thousands of inconveniences to which we are subjected, not 
always in consequence of our vice, but often by accident, and 
sometimes by our virtues.” Who would, who can, deny this ? 
But is the foregoing question, hereby, answered ? We are to 
attend to that. Docs not our essayist himself say, “ the body 
is acted upon by the mind and external causes V’ Therefore 
not by external causes alone. May it not equally be affected 
by the internal energj’, or the inactivity of the mind I What 
i£re we contending for I Has it not (if indeed the author be 
in earnest) the appearance f'' sophistry to oppose external to 
internal effects, and yet own the body is acted upon by both I 
And will you, sir, acute and wise as you are, maintaiu that 
misfortune can change a wise, a round, and an arched, into a 
cylindrical forehead; one that is lengthened into one that is 
square; or the projecting into the short retreating cliin I Who 
can seriously believe and afhrm that Charles XII., Henry IV., 
Cliarles V., men who were, undoubtedly, subject to misfor¬ 
tunes if ever men were, thereby acquired anotlier form of 
Countenance, (we speak of the firm parts not of scars,) and 
«vhich forms denoted a different character to what each pos¬ 
sessed previous to such misfoi-tunes ? Who will main tain that 
the noses of QJiarles XII.,‘or Henry IV., denoting power of 
^ mind, j)revious to their reverse of fortune, the one at Pultawa, 
^he other by the hand of llavaillac, suffered any change, and 
were debased to the insignificant pointed nose of a girl ? 
Nature acts fropi within upon the bones; accident and suffer¬ 
ing act on the nerves, muscles, and skin. If any accident 
attack the bones, who is so blind as not to remark such phy¬ 
sical violence ? The signs of misfortunes are either strong or 
feeble. When they are feeble, they are efl^ced by the superior 
strength and power of nature; when strong, they are too 
visible to deceive, and, by their strength and visibility, warn 
the physiognomist not to suppose them the features of nature. 
By the physiognomist I inean the unprejudiced observer, who, 
alone, is the real }>hysipgnomist, and has a right to decide; 
not the man of subtlety, who is, wilfully, blind to experience. 
—V Are the defects which I remark in an image of wax, 
always the defects of* the artist, or are they not the conse- 
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qaencee of unskilful handling, the sun’s heat, or the warmth 
of the room ? ”—Nothing, dear frien^ of truth, is more eai^ 
to remark, in an image of wax, than the original hand of the 
master; although it should, by improper handling, accident^ 
pressure, or melting, be injured. This example militates, sir, 
against yourself. If the hand of the master be visible in an 
image of wax, where it is so easily defaced, how much more 
perceptible must acisident be, ki an organized body, so indivi- 
dualljp permanent ? Instead of an image of wax, the simile, 
in my opinion, would be improved were we to substitute a 
statue: and, in this, every connoisseur can distinguish what 
has teen broken, chopped, or filed off, as well as what has been 
added by a later hand. And why should not this be known in 
man ? Why should not the original form of man be more dis- 
tinguisliable, in despite of accident, than the beauty and work¬ 
manship of an excellent statue, which has been defaced I 

Does the* mind, like an elastic fluid, always assume the 
form of the body; and, if a flat nose were the sign of envy, 
must a man, whose nos& by accident should be flattened, conae- 
quently, become envious!” .. 

The inquirer will gain but little, be this question answered 
in the negative or the affirmative. ' 

What is gained were we to answer—“ Yes ; the soul is 311 
elastic fluid, which always takes the form of the body!” 
Would it thence follow that the flattened, nose has'. lost so 
much of its elasticity as would be necessary to propel 'the 
nose ^ 

Or where would be the advantage should we reply—“ No j 
all such comparisons are insignificant, except to elucidate cer¬ 
tain cases; we must appeal only to facts.” 

But what would be answered to a less subtle, and more 
simple question—Is there no example of the mind being in¬ 
jured by the maiming of the booj’! Has not a fractured 
skull, by compressing the brain, injured the understanding ? 
Dees not castration render the male half female?—But to 
answer wit with reason*, says a witty writer, is like endeayonr- 
ing to hold an col by the tail. • 
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We wholl j subscribe to tbe affirmation that, “ It is absurd 
to suppose the most beautif ul mind is to be found in the most 
beautiful body, and the most deformed mind in the most de¬ 
formed body.” We have explained ourselves on this subject 
so amply, iu former fragments, that our being supposed to 
hold the contrary opinion, appears incomprehensible. We 
only say, there is a proportion and beauty of body which is 
more capable of superior virtue, sensibility, and action, than 
the disproportionate. We say with the author, “Virtue 
beautifies, vice deforms.” We most cordially grant honesty 
may be found in the most ugly, and vice in the most beautiful 
of the forms of men. 

We difier from him, on the contrar}', concerning the follow¬ 
ing assertion. ‘ ‘ Our languages are exceedingly barren of 
physiognomonical terms. Were physiognomy a true science, 
the language of the vulgar would have been proverbially rich 
in its terms. The nose occurs in a hundred proverbs and 
phrases, but always pathognomonically.” (Instead of a hun¬ 
dred, I am acquainted only with one such phrase, nasenrumse, 
t« turn up the nose,) “ denoting past .action, but never physi- 
ognomonically betokening character, or disposition ,”—Homo 
obesa, obtuste rmris, said the ancients. And had they not 
ijaid it, what could thence have been adduced; since we can 
prove, a posteriori, that the nose is a physiognomonical sign 
of character ? 

I have neithec the learning nor the inclination to cite suffi¬ 
cient proofs of the contrary from Homer, Suetonius, Martial, 
and a hundred others. That which is, is, whether perceived 
by the ancients or not. Such duSt might blind a schod-boy, 
but not the eyes of a sage, who sees for himself, and who 
knows that each age has its measure of discovery, and that 
there are those who fail not to exclaim against all discoveries 
which were not made by the ancients. 

•i 

i 

I wish to know’^ (says our author) “ not what man may 
become, but what he is/*—For my part, I wish to know both. 
Mapy viciot^ men resemble valuable paintings, that have been 
destroyed by varnish. ^Would^you pay no attention to such a 
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painting ? Is it wholly unworthy of you, though a connoisseur 
should assure you, the picture is damped, but there is a pos¬ 
sibility of clearing away the varnish, for this master s colours 
are so strongly laid on, and so essentially good, that no var¬ 
nish can penetrate deep enough, if we are but careful in 
bringing it away not to injure the picture ?—Is this of no 
importance ? 

You observe th^ smallest change of position in the polar 
star days are dedicated to examine liow many ages shall 
elapse before it will anlve at the uoarcs^ point of approach, 1 
do not despise your labours. 

But is it of no importance to ^ ou, to fathei’S, inotliers, guar¬ 
dians, teachers, friends, and statesmen, to inquire what a man 
may become, or what must be expected from this or that 
youth, thus and thus formed and educated ? 

Many foolish peoj>Ie ai’o like excellent watches, whicii would 
go well were the regulator but rectified. 

Do you pay no attention to the goodness of the mechanism, 
although a skilful watchmaker sliould tell you this was, and is, 
an excellent piece of wi)rkniansliip, infinitely better than tliat 
which you see set with brilliants, which, I grant, wiU go well 
for a quarter of a year, but w?!I then stop C—Clean this, re¬ 
pair it, and straighten the teeth of this ftniall wheel. Is this 
advice of no importance I Will you not be informed whatsit 
might have been, what it may yet probalAy be ?—Will you not 
liear of a treasure that lieg buried, and, while buriei, I own 
useless; but will you content yourself with the trifling interest 
arising from this or that small sum ? 

Do you pay attention only to the fruit of the present year, 
and which is, perhaps, forced; and do you neglect the real 
goodness of a tree, which, with attention, may bring forth a 
thousand fold; although, under certain circumstances, it may 
yet have brought forth none ? Have the hot blasts of the 
south parched up its black lcavesf,^or has the storm blown 
down its half-ripened fruit, and will you, therefore, not inquire 
whether the root does not still remain undestroyed t 

• 4 

I feel I am weary, and that I weary others; especially as 1 
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am more and more convinced that our pleasant author, at 
least hitherto, meant only to amuse himself. 

I shall only produce two more contradictions, which ought 
Hot to have escaped the author, and scarcely can escape any 
thinking reader. 

In one place he very excellently says, “ PathognomonicaJ 
signs, often repeated, are not always entirely effaced, but leave 
physiognomonical impressions.. Hence originate the lines of 
folly, ever gaping, ever admiring, nothing understaoding; 
hence the traits of hypocrisy ; hence the hollowed cheek, the 
wrinkles of obstinacy-, and heaven knows how many other 
wrinkles. Pathognomouical distortion, which accompanies the 
practice of vice, will, likewise^ in consequence of the disease it 
produces, become more distorted and hateful. Thusjmay the 
pathognomonical expression of friendship, compassion, sin- 
cerity,*piety, and other moral beauties, become bodily beauty, 
to such as can j)erceive and admire these qualities. On this 
is founded the physiognomy of Gellert, which is> the only true 
part of physiognomy.—(The only true!)—This is of infinite 
advantage to virtue, and is comprelyjnded in a few words; . 
virtue beautifies, vice deforms.” 

The branch, therefore, hath effect, the root none; the fruit 
has physiognomy, the tree none; the laiigli of self-sufficient 
vanity may, therefore, flow from the most humble of hearts; 
and the appearance of folly from the perfection of wisdom: 
the wripkles of hypocrisy, therefore, are liot the result of any 
internal power or weakness. The author will always fix our 
attention on the dial plate, and will never speak of the power of 
the watch itself. But take away-the dial-plate and still the 
hand will go. Take away those patliognonionical traits, which 
dissimulation sometimes can effect, and the internal power of 
impulse will remain. Hotv contradictory, therefore, is it to 
say, the traits of folly are there, but not the character of folly; 
the drop of water is visibld, but the fountain, the ocean, not! 

Once more. How incongruous is it to say, “ There is 
pathognomy, but thi^ is as unnecossaiy (to be written) as an 
art of love. It chiefly consists in the iBotion of the muscles of 
the countenance, and tlie eyes, and is-learned by all men. To 
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teach this would be like an attempt to number the sands of the 
seal”—Yet the author, in the verji next page, with great 
acuteness, begins to teach pathognomy by explaining twelve 
of the countenances of Chodowiecki; in which how much is 
there included of the science of physiognomy ! 

And now permit me, worthy antagonist,—yet no longer an¬ 
tagonist, but friend, convinced by truth, and the love of truth, 
—permit me, I say, to give, in one continued quotation, some 
of your excellent thoughts and remarks^ from your essay, and 
elucidations on the countenanc.'s of Chodowiecki, part of which 
have been already cited in this fragment, and part not. I am 
convinced they will be agreeable? to my readers. 

“ Our judgment concerning countenances frequently acquires 
certainty, not from physiognomonical nor. pathogno/nonical 
signs, but from the traces of recent actions, which men cannot 
shake off. Debauchery, avarice, beggary, have each their 
livery, by which they are as well known as the soldier by his 
uniform, or the chimney-sweeper by his sooty jacket. l*he 
addition of a trifling expletive in discourse will betray the bad¬ 
ness of education, and the manner of putting on the hat what 
is the company we keep, and wbat the degree of our folly.”— 
Suffer me here to add, shall not then the whole form of man 
discover any thing of his talents and dispositions ? Can the 
most milky candour here forget the straining at a gnat and 
swallowing a camel ?—“ Mad people will, often, not bfe known 
to be such, if not in action. More will often be discovered con¬ 
cerning what a man really is by his dress, behaviour, and mode 
of paying his compliments,*at his first visit, and introduction, 
in a single quarter of an hour, than in all the time he shall 
remain.”—By unphysiognomonical eyes, permit me to add.— 
“ Cleanliness, and simplicity of manner, w ill often conceal 
passions.” 

“ Nothing, often, is to be surmised from the countenances 
of the most dangerous men. Theis thoyghts are all concealed 
under an appearance of melancholy. Whoever has not re¬ 
marked this, is unacquainted with mankind. The heart «f the 
vicious man is always less easy to be*read the better his edu- 
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cation has been, the more ambition he has, and the better the 
company he has kept. 

Cowardice and vanity, governed by an inclination to plea¬ 
sure and indolence, are—(sometimes)—not marked with 
strength equivalent to the mischief they occasion; while, on 
the contrary, fortitude, in defence of justice, against all oppo¬ 
nents whatever, be their rank and influence what it may, and 
the conscious feeling of real se)f-worth, often look very dan¬ 
gerous, especially when unaccompanied by a smiling moutji. 

“ However specious the objections brought by the sophistry 
of the sensual, it" is, notwithstanding, certain there is no pos¬ 
sible durable beauty without viture, and the most hateful'■de¬ 
formity may, by the aid of virtue, acquire irresistible charms. 
Examples of such perfection, among persons of both sjcxes, I 
own, are uncommon, but not more so than heavenly sincerity, 
modest compliance, without self-degradation, universal philan¬ 
thropy, without busy intrusion, a love of order, without 
being minute, or neatness, without foppery, which are the 
virtues that produce such irresistible charms.”—How truly, 
how finely expressed! 

“ In hko manner, vice, in persons yielding to its influence, 
may highly deform; esi)ecially, when, in consequence of bad 
education, and wan of all knowledge of the tmits of moral 
bc^iuty, or of will to assinne them, the vicious man finds no 
day, no hour, in which to repair the ravages of vice. 

“ Wlw will noli listen to the mouth in which no trait, no 
tihadb of falsehood is discoverable ? Let it preach the expe¬ 
rience of what wisdom, what science it may, comfort will ever 
be the harbinger ‘of such a physician, and confidence hasten 
to bid him welcome.- 

“ A certain writer says, that one of the most hateful objects 
in the creation is a vicious, and deformed old woman.—We 
may also say, that the virtuous matron, in whose countenance 
goodness and the ardour of benevolence are conspicuous, is 
an object most worthy our reverence. Age never deforms the 
countenance, when the mind dares appear unmasked; it only 
wear^ off the fresh varnish, under whic}i coquetry, vanity, and 
vice were concealed. Wherever age ia exceedingly deformed. 
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the same deformity would have been visible in youth, to the 
attentive observer. This is not difficult; and were men to act 
from conviction, instead of flattering themselves with the hope 
of fortunate accidents, happy marriages would be less seldom; 
and, as Shakspeare says, the bonds which should unite hearts 
would not so often strangle temporal happiness.”* 

This is speaking to the heart. Oh that I could have written 
my fragments in company wifli such an observer! Who could 
hav6 rendered greater services to physiognomy tlian the man 
who, with the genius of a mathematician, ^possesses so accu¬ 
rate a spirit of observation ? 


EXTRACTS FROM AUTHORS, WITH REMARKS. 

0OMK PITTSIOGNOMONICAL raTRACJ'S FROM AN ESSAY INSERTED IN 

THE I)EUT;pCnEN MUSEUM, A GERMAN JOURNAL OK REVIEW. 

• 

I SHALL only extract some particular observations from tliis 
es.say; and, in general, only those which I suppose to be* im¬ 
portantly true, importantly false, or ill-defined. * 

1 . 

“We arc told that men with arched and pointed noses^are 
witty ; and that the blunt-nosed are not so.” 

A more accurate definition is necessaay^ whicl»i wjthout 
drawing, is almost impossible. Is it meant, by arched noses, 
arched in length or in breadth ? 

How arched? This is'almost as indeterminate as when wt- 
speak of arched foreheads. All foreheads are arched. Innu¬ 
merable noses arc arched; the most witty and the most 
stupid Where is the highest point of arching ? Where does 
It begin ? What is its extent ? ,WIiat its strength ? 

It is true that people with tender, thin, sharply-defined, an- 

• I have not been able, by any effort of tl*e memorj’, research, or in¬ 
quiry among the well read, to recollect or find the passage here alluded 
to; and was therefore obliged to remain satisfied, much against my will, 
with translating Shakspeare from the German.—T. 
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gular noses, pointed below, and something inclined towards the 
lip, are witty, when no other features contradict these tokens; 
but that people with blunt noses are not so is not entirely true. 
It can only be said of certain blunt noses, for there are others 
of this kind extremely witty, though their wit is certainly of a 
very different kind to that of the pointed nose. 

2 ... 

, “ It is asked ” (supposing for a moment that the arched and 

the blunt nose depote ^.he presence or absence of wit) “ is the 
arched nose the mere sign that a man is witty, which sup¬ 
poses his wit to originate in some occult cause; or is the nose 
itself the cause of wit T’ * 

I answer sign, cause, and .riffect, combined. 

Signfor it betokens the wit; is an involuntary expression 
of wit. 

Cause ; at least cause that the wit is not greater, less, or of 
a different quality ; boundary cause. 

Effect; produced by the quantity, measure, or activity, of 
thc*mind, which suffers not the nose to alter its form, to be 
greater eft less. We are not only to consider the form, as 
form, but the matter of which it is moulded, the confomia- 
bility of which is determined by the nature .and ingredients of 
this; matter, which is,, probably, the origin of the form. Ac¬ 
cording to the given mass of this matter must the immortal 
0£iov (dhune principle) in man, which is limited by it, act. 
From the moment that the two are united, the determinate 
elasticity of this spirituality begins, as a spring is rendered 
active by opposition and constraint. 

Thus is it true, and not true, that certain blunt noses are 
insuperable obstacles to the attainment of wit. Not true; for 
before the blunt form of the nose was thus defined, the possibi- 
bility did not exist, that, in (.his given mind, and in the deter¬ 
minate organization which was the result of this, it should be 
otherwise formed. Thp mind, the life, the identity, which the 
Creator meant not to be witty, wanted the necessary space to 
sharpen the nose: therefore the nose is'not, in itself, an im¬ 
pediment to becoming wifiy. • 
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But true and certain it is that there are blunt noseS which 
are incapable of receiving a certain (^antity of wit; there¬ 
fore it may be said, with more subtlety than philosophy, they 
form an insuperable barrier. 


3 . 

“ The correspondence of external figure with internal qua- 
h'ties is not the cossequence 6f external circiunstances, but, 
rathef, of physical combination. They are related like cause 
and effect, or, in other words, physiognomy js not the mere 
imagp of internal man, but the efficient cause”—(I .should 
rather say the limiting cause)—The form and arrangement 
of the muscles determine the mddc of thought and sensibility 
of the ftian.”—(I add: these, algo, are determined by the 
mind of man.) . , 

4 . 

** A broad conspicuous forehead is said to denote penetra¬ 
tion : this is natural. I'he muscle of the forehead is neces- 

• 

sary to deep thought; if it be narrow and contracted it can¬ 
not render the same seA ice as if spread ont like a sail.” 

Without contradicting the general [>roposition of th5 author, 
I shall here, more definitely, add, it is, if ^'ou*please, generally 
true that, the more brain the more mind and capacity. The 
more stupid animals are those with least brain ; and those with 
most the wisest. Man, generally wiser, has more brain tlian 
other animals; and it appeal's just to conclode, from Vnalpgy, 
that wise men have more brain than the foolish. But accurate 
observation teaches that this proposition, to be true, requires 
much definition and limitation. Where the matter and form 
of the brain are similar, there the greater space for the resi¬ 
dence of the brain is, certainly, the sign, cause, and effect of 
more and deeper comprehension; therefore, ceeteris jiaribus, a 
larger quantity of brain, and, consequently, a spacious fore¬ 
head, is more intelligent than the •reverse, ilut as we fre¬ 
quently live more conveniently in a* small well-contrived cham¬ 
ber than in more magnificent apartments, so do we find that 
in many small, short Torcheads, with less, or apparently less 
brain than others, the wise mind resides at its case. 1 have 
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known many short, oblique, straight-lined (when compared with 
others apparently arcljed, or even really well-arched) fore¬ 
heads which were much wiser, more intelligent and penetrat¬ 
ing, than the most broad and conspicuous; many of which, 
latter I have seen in extremely weak men. It seems, indeed, 
to mo, a much more general proposition, that short com¬ 
pressed foreheads arc wise and understanding; though this, 
likewise, without being more accui'ately defined, is far from 
generally true. But it is true that large spacious foreheads, 
which, if I do not mistake, Galen, and after him, Huart, have 
supposed the most propitious to deep thinking, w^hich fonn a 
half sphere, arc usually the most stupid. The more any fore¬ 
head (I do not speak of the rwholo skull) approaches a semi- 
spherical foiin, the more is it weak, efieminate, and incapable 
of reflection; and this I speak from repeated experience. The 
more straight lines a forehead has, the less capacious must it 
be; for the more it is arched, the more must it be roomy ; and 
the more straight lines it has, the more must it be contracted. 
This greater quantity of straiglit linos, when the forehead is 
not flat like a board, for such flatness takes awav all under- 
standing, denotes an increase of judgment, but a diminution 
of sensibility. There are, boi.ever, undoubtedly, broad, capa¬ 
cious foreheads, without straight lines, particularly adapted to 
ppfound thinking; but these are conspicuous by their oblique 
outlines 

. " 5 . '■ 

What the author has said of enthusiasts, requires much 
greater precision before it ought to be received as true. 

“ Enthusiasts are said, commonly, to have flat, perpendicular 
foreheads.”—Oval, cylindrical, or pointed at top, should have 
been said of those enthusiasts who are calm, cold-blooded, and 
always continue the same. Other enthusiasts, that is to say, 
such as are subject to a variety of sensation, illusion, and sen¬ 
sual experience, seldom have cylindrical, or sugar-loaf heads. 
The latter, when ontliusiasts, heat their imagination concern¬ 
ing qfords and types, the signification,, of which they do not 
nuderstand, and are pliilosopljical, ‘unpoetical enthusiasts. 
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Enthusiasts of imagination, or of sensibility, seldom have flat 
forms of the coimtenance. * 

6 . 

• 

“ Obstinate, like enthusiastic persons, have perpendicular 
foreheads.” The perpendicular always denotes coldness, inac¬ 
tivity, narrowness; hence firmness, fortitude, pertinacity, ob¬ 
stinacy, and enthusiasm, may be there. Absolute perpendicu¬ 
larity, and absolute <tvant of understanding, arc the same. 


# 

“ Each disposition of mind is accompanied by a certain 
appearance, or motion, of the njuscles; consequently the ap¬ 
pearance of man, which is natural to, and ever present with 
him, will*be accompanied by, and dqgotc, his natural disposition 
of mind. Countenances ai'c so formed originally, that^to one 
this, and to another that, appearance is the easiest. It is 
absolutely impossible for folly to assume the appearance of 
wisdom, otherwise it would no longer be folly. The worthy 
man cannot assume the appearance of dishonesty, or he would 
be dishonest.’’ • • 

All excellent; except the last. No man is so good as not, 
under certain circumstances, to t)e liable to Income dishonest. 
At least there is no physical impossibility l^hat he sliould. 
is so organized that ho may be overjiow^red by a temptaticyi 
sufficiently strong. The possibility of the appearance must be 
there as well as the possibility of the act. He must,^so, be 
able to assume the appeai*ance of dishonesty, when he observes 
it in a thief, without necessarily becoming a thief. The possi¬ 
bility of assuming the appearance of goodness is, in my opinion, 
very different. The appeai’ance of vice is ahvays more easily 
assumed by the virtuous, than the appearance of virtue by the 
vicious; as it is evidently much easier to become bad, when we 
are good, than good, when we are bad. Understanding, sen¬ 
sibility, talents, genius, virtue, or*peliglon,~~may with much 
greater facility be lost than acquire^. 'Jhe best may descend 
as low as they please, but the worst cannot ascend to the height 
they might wish. Th^wlso man may, physically, witheut a 
miracle, become a fool; and iho moSt virtuous, vicious; but 
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I 


the idiot-bom cannot, without a miracle, become a philoso- 
er; nor the distorted vill 

most beahtiful complexion 

.-1 « " 

lost; but the negro cannot 
come a negro, because, to imitate him, I blacken my face; nor 
a thief, because I assume the appearance of a thief. 

8 . 

“ The physiognomist ought to inquire what is the appear¬ 
ance the countpnan^e can most easily assume, and he will 
thence learn what is the disposition of the mind. Not,,that 
physiognomy is, therefore, an easy science. On the contrary, 
this rather shows how much ‘ability, in)agination, and genius, 
are necessary to tlie physiognomist. Attention must‘not only 
be paid to what- is visible, but what W'ould be visible, under 
various other circumstances.” 

Excellent! and 1 add that as a physician can presage what 
alteration of colour, appearance, or form, shall be the conse¬ 
quence of a known disease, of the existence of which he is 
certain; so can the accurate physiognomist what appearances, 
or expressions, are easy or difficult to each kind of muscle, and 
form of forehead; what action is, or is not, permitted ; and 
what wrinkles may, or may not, take place, under any given 
circumstances. 

9. 

‘‘ Wthen a learner draws a countenance, we shall commonly 
find it is foolish, and never malicious, satirical, or the like.”— 
Important remark. — “ May not the essence of a foolish 
countenance, hence, be abstracted ?”—Certainly; for what is 
the cause of this appearance? The learner is incapable of 
preserving proportion; the strokes are unconnected.—And 
what is the stupid countenance? It is one”—among.others 
—“ the parts of which ^re defectively connected, and the 
muscles improperly formed and arranged: thought and sensa¬ 
tion, therefore, of whv:h these are the inseparable instruments, 
must be alike feeble and dormant. 



lin, noble and pure of heart. The 
may become, ja^undiced^ may bp 
be washed white. 1 shall not be- 

I ' * 
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10 . 

“ Exclusive of the muscles, there is another substance in the. 
t)o dy; t hat is to say, the skull, or bones, in general, to which 
the physiogporaist attends. The position of the muscles de- 
pendF on Wese. How may the muscle of the forehead have 
the position proper for thought, if the forehead bones, over 
>vhich it is extended^ have not Ihc necessary arch and super¬ 
ficies! The figure of the skull, therefore, defines the figure and 
position of the muscles, which define thou^t aiyl sensation. 


11 . 

• 

“ The same may be observed of *lhe hair, from the parts and 
position df which conclusions may Jie drawn. Why has the 
negro woolly hair ? "the thickness of the skin prevents the 
escape of certain of {lie particles of perspiration, and these 
render the skin opaque and black ; hence the hair shoots with 
difficulty, and scarcely has it penetrated before it curls, and its 
growth ceases. The hair spreads according to the form of the 
skull, and the position of the muscles, and gives occasion td 
the physiognomist to draw conclusions from the hair 1,0 the 
position of the muscles, and to deduce other cctascquencos.” 

In my opinion our author is in the right road. He is th» 
first, who, to my knowledge, has perceived and felt the totality,* 
the combination, the uniformity, of the various paiis of the 
human body. What he ha& affirmed, especially concerning 
the hair, that we may from that make deductions concerning 

the nature of the body, and still further of the mind, the least 

• 

accurate observer may convince himself is truth, by daily ex¬ 
perience. White, tender, clear, weak hair always denotes 
weak, delicate, irritable, or rather a timid and easily oppressed 
oiganization.i The black and curly will never be found on the ' 
delicate, tender, medullary head. Afi is the hair so are the 
muscles, as muscles so the nerves, as the nerves so the bones; 
as some or all of these so the powere.of the mind to act, suffer, 
receiv^ and give. I^east irritability always accompanies short, 
hard, curly, black hair; *and most the flaxen and the tender; 
that is to say, irritability without elasticity. The one is op- 
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I 


pressive without elasticity, and the other oppressed \eitho]at 
resistance. u 

“ Much hair much fat, therefore no part of the human body 
is more conspicuously covered with hair than the head and 
arm-pits. Withof remarks, (“ Allgemeines Magazin. IV. 
Thl9,”) that, in these parts, there are numerous small cells 
{cellules adiposas^y and where these are not there is no hair, 

“ From the elasticity of the hair, deductions may, with cer¬ 
tainty, be made to the elasticity of the character. 

“ The hair natmally betokens moisture, and may properly 
determine the quantity of moisture. 

The inhabitants of cold countries have hair more white, 
and, on the contrary, those nf hot countries, black. 

“ Lionel Wafer observes, that the inhabitants of the Isthmus 
of D^ien have milk-white hair. Few, if any, have green hair, 
except those wlio work in copper mines. 

We seldom shall find white hair betokening dishonesty, 
but often dark brown or black, with light-coloiircd eyebrows. 

“ Women have longer hair than men. Men with longhair” 
~(which long hair is generally light-coloured, at least I have 
never seen remarkably long black hair)—“ Men with long liair 
are always lathcr effeminate' than manly, therefore —doth not 
/iven nature itself (each you that if a man have long hair it is 
a shame unto him ?. Dark hair is harsher than light, as is the 
hair of a man than that of a boy. The ancients called him 
savagd who had .rough hair. , 

Hispida membra quidem et durae per brachia aette 
Promittunt atrocem animura.” 

12 . 

“ As all depends on the quality of the muscles, it is evident 
that in these muscles, which are employed for certain modes 
of thought and sensation,* ought to be sought the expression of 
similar thoughts and sen^tions.” 

Let not the search be neglected; though, probably, it will 
be difficult to find them; and they will, certainly, be there 
defined with greater difficulty,than i'n the forehead. 
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13 . 

The muscle of the forehead is the instrument most impor¬ 
tant to the abstract thinker, for which reason we always seek 
for abstract thought in the forehead/*—Rather near and be¬ 
tween the eyebrows. It is of consequence to remark the par- 
ticular moment when the thinker is listening, or when he is 
preparing some acute^nswer. Seize that moment, and another 
of the important tokens of physiognomy is obtained. 

14 . • • 

Among people who do not absti-act, and whose powers 
of mind are all in action, men of wit, exquisite taste, and 
genius, all the muscles must be advantageously formed and 
arranged: expression, therefore, in such, must bo sought in 
tlie whole countenance.”—Yet may it be found in the fore- 
he ad a lone, which is less sharp, straight-lined, perpendicular, 
and forked. Tlie skin is less rigid, more easily moved, more 
flexible. 

. 15 . 

‘‘ How gi’eat has been the trouble to convince peojje that 
physiognomy is only generally flsefull”—(It-is disputed, at 
this very moment, by men of the strongestfminds. How long 
shall it continue so to be ? Yet I should suppose that he ■why 
curses the sun, while exposed to its scorching raj's, would, 
when in the shade, acknowledge its universal ^itility.)—*‘‘ How 
afflicting is it to hear, from persons of the greatest learning 
and who might be expected to enlarge the boundaries of hu¬ 
man understanding, the mdst superficial judgments! How 
much is that great sera to he wished when the knowledge of 
man shall become a part” (why not the chief part, the cen¬ 
tral point?) “of natural history; when psychology, physiology, 
and phy^qguomy shall go hand in hand, and lead us towards 
tHe con&es of more general, more sublime illumination!” 
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1 . 

** Since the soul of man is the nearest approach to the 
Deity, it was not proper that God should clothe that which 
most resembled himself in dishonourable garments; but with 
a body befitting an immortal jnind, and endued with a proper 
capability of motion. This is the only body on earth that 
stands erect. It is magnificent, superb, and formed according 
to the best pr6portlon of its most delicate parts. Its stature 
is not terrific, nor is its strength formidable. The coldness of 
its juices occasions it not tb creep, nor their heat to fly. It 
does not necessarily swim, for want of density. Man eats not 
raw flesh, from the savageness of his nature, nor does he graze 
like the ox. But he is framed and adapted for the execution of 
his functions. To the wicked he is foimidable; mild and friendly 
to the good. By nature he walks the earthi swims by art, 
and flies in imagination. He tills the earth, and enjoys its 
yuits. His complexion is beautiful,,his limbs firm, his coun¬ 
tenance is comely, and beard ornamental. By imitating his 
body, the G reeks have thouglit proper to honour their deities.” 

Oh that I could rpealc with sufificient force! Oh that I could 
find faith enough with my readers to convince them how fre¬ 
quently iny soul seems exalted above itself, while I contem- 
plate the unspeakably miraculous nature of the human body! 
Oh thkt all the languages of the earth would lend me words 
that I might turn the thoughts of men, not only to the con¬ 
templation of others, but, by the aid of these, to the contem¬ 
plation of themselves! No anti-physiognomist can more 
despise my work than I myself shall, if I am unable to accom¬ 
plish this purpo.se. How might I conscientiously write such a 
work, were not such my views! If this be not impulse, no 
writer lias impulse. I cahnot behold the smallest trait, nor 
the inflexion of any outline, without reading wisdom and bene¬ 
volence, or without Vaking as if from a sweet dream into 
rapturous and actual existence, and congratulating myself 
that 1, also, am a man. 
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In each, the smallest outline of the human body, and how 
much more in all together; in each member, separately, and 
how much more in the whole body, however old and ruinous 
the building may appear, or be, how much is there containecT 
of the study of God, the genius of God, the poetry of God! 
My trembling and agitated breast frequently pants after leisure 
to look into these revelations of God; pants to remember I 
am not pure enough, innocent /snough, to shudder in his pre¬ 
sence, ^internally to‘adore; pants at feeling I want words 
and signs to express my astonishment. . Oh most incompre¬ 
hensible, yet most revealed, ^\ hat is it thstt veils the all-visible 
from mur eyes, that prevents us seeing the all-invisible in the 
all-visible, other's in ourselves, o\irselves in others, and God 
in all! 

^ •• 

“ Imagine to thyself the most translucent water ffowing 
«)ver a surface on which grow beauteous flowers, whose bloom, 
though beneath, is seen through the pellucid waves: even so 
is it with the fair flower of the soul, planted in a beauteous 
body, through which its beauteous bloom is seen. The goojl 
formation of a youthful body is no other than the bloom of 
ripemng virtue, and, as I may siiy, the presage of fai' higher 
perfection ; fur as before the rising of th® sun the mountain 
tops are gilded by his I'ays, enlivening the pleasing prospects, 
and promising the full approach of day, sff also the future ma¬ 
turity of an illustrious soul shines through the body, ai^d is to 
the philosopher the pleasing Sign of coming good.” * • 

EXTRACTS FROM A MANUSCRIPT BY TH-. 

“ The relation between the male and female countenance is. 
similar to that between youth and manhood. 

“ Our experience tliat the deep, or scarcely visible outline is 
injproporlion to the depth or shallo^tness of thought, is one of 
the many proofs that nature has iih|)resscd such forms upon 
her creatures as shall testify their qflalitids. 

“ That lhes9 forms or,signs arc legible to the highly percep¬ 
tive soul, is visible in children, who cannot endure the deceit- 
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ful, the tell-tale, or the revengeful; but run with open amis to 
the benevolent strang^. 

“ Remarks on this subject may properly be divided into com¬ 
plexion, lines, and pantomime. 

“That white, generally speaking, is cheerful, and black 
gloomy and terrific, is the consequence of our love of light, 
which acts so degenerately, as it wure, upon some animals, 
that they will throw themselves into tlie fire; and of our 
abhorrence of darkness. The reason of this, our love of light, 
is, that it makes us acquainted with things, provides for the 
sf)ul, liungry a/ter knowledge, and enables us to, find what is 
necessary, and avoid wdiat is dangerous. I only mention this 
to intimate that in this our love of light originates our inclina¬ 
tion for every thing that is perepicuous.”—(There isjiherefore 
a physiognomy of colours.)—“ Certain Colours are, to certain 
animals, particularly agreeable or disagreeable.”—Why ? Be¬ 
cause they are the expression of something which has a re¬ 
lation to their character, that harmonizes with it, or is dis¬ 
cordant. Colours are the effects of certain qualities of object 
and subject. They are therefore characteristic in each, and 
become more so by the manner in which they are mutually 
received and repelled. This ^ould be another immense field of 
inquiry, another ra'^’ of the sun of truth.—All is physiognomy ! 
, “ Our dislike is no less for every thing which is clothed in 
dark colours; and nature has warned animals, not only against 
feeding on earth, but also on dark green plants, for the one 
is ‘as detrimental as the other. Thus the man of a dark com- 
plexion terrifies an infant that is incapable of judging his 
character. 

“ The members of the body are so strikingly significant, 
that the aspect of the whole attacks our feelings, and induces 
judgments as sudden as they are just. Thus, to mention two 
extremes, all wall acknowledge, at the first aspect, the elephant 
to be the wisest, and the* fish the most stupid of creatures. 

“ To be more particular; the upper part of the countenance, 
to the root of the nose, is the seat of internal labour, thought, 
and resolution; the under, of these in action. Animals with 
very retreating foreheads hav?! little'brain, and the reverse. 
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“ Projecting nose and mouth”—(the latter, certainly, not 
alleys)—“betoken persuasion, self-confidence, rashness, shame- 
lesm^ want of thought, dishonesty, ^d all such failings as 
aro fumbled in hasty expression.”—(This is a decision after ] 
tile manner of the old physiognomists, condemning and inde- i 
finite.) 

“ The nose is the seat of derision; its wrinkles contemn. 

_ I ^ ^ ^ 

The upper h*p, when projecting, speaks arrogance, threats, and 
want qf shame: the pouting under lip, ostentation and folly, t 

“ These signs are confirmed by the manner and attitude of 
the head, when drawn back, tossed, or turned round. The 
first expresses contempt, during which the nose is active; the 
latter is a proof of extreme arrogance, during which the pro¬ 
jection of,the under lip is the strongest. 

“ The in-drawn lower part of the 'countenance, on the con¬ 
trary, denotes discretion, modesty, seriousness, diffidence i and 
its failings are those of malice and obstinacy.”—(Not so poM- 
tive. The projecting chin is much oftener the sign of craft 
than the retreating. The latter i^ seldom scheming and en% 
terprising.) 

“The straight formation of the nose betokens gravity; 
when inbent and crooked, a nobl^ manner of thinking. The 
flat, pouting upper lip”—(when it does notjclose well with tfie 
under)—“ signifies timidity; the lips resembling each other,' 
circumspection of speech.” 

“ The face may be divided into two principal kinds The 
first is that in which the cheeks present a fiat surfacd^ the nose 
projecting like a hill, and the mouth having the appearance of 
a sabre-wound, prolonged on.an even surface, while the line of 
the jawbone has but little inflection. Such a form makes the 
countenance more broad than long, and exceedingly rude, in¬ 
expressive, stupid, and in every sen^ confined. Its principal 
characteristics are obstinacy and inflexibility. The second 
kind is when the nose has a sharp ridge, and the parts on both 
sid^ make acutc angles with each other. The cheek-bones 
are not seen, consequently the musctilar parts between them 
and the nose are full and jprominent. The lips retreat on each 
side the mouth, assume pr open into jin oval, and the j&w- 
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bones come to a point at the chin."'—(This face denotes a mind 
more subtle, active, and intelligent.) 

“ I must here, the better to expl^ myself, employ the 
simile of two ships; the first a merchant vessel, built for deep 
lading, has a broad bottom, and her ribs long and flat. Thb 
resembles the broad, flat countenance. The frigate, built for 
swift sailing, has a sharp keel or bottom, her ribs forming 
acute angles. Such is the secpnd countenance. Of these two 
extremes, the first presents to me the image of the m^nest, 
most contracted self-love; the second of the most zealous, the 
noblest philanthropy.^' 

I know that nature delights not in extremes; still the 
understanding must take its *departure from these, bb from a 
light-house, especially when sailing in unknown se^. The 
defects and excesses whiA are in all ijie works of nature, 
will then be dfscovered, and one or both the boundaries 
ascertained. 

“ On further examination and application o£ the above hy¬ 
pothesis, I believe it will extend through all nature, A broad 
countenance is accompanied by a short neck, broad shoulders, 
and back, and their known character is selfishness and obtuse 
sensation. The long, small, coimten^ce, has a long neck, 
small, or low shoulders, and small back. From such I should 
^pect more justice, disinterestedness, and a general superiority 
6f social feelings. 

“ The features of man, like his cliaracter, are essentially 
altered by education, situation," intercourse and incidents. 
Therefore we are justified in maiutaining that physiogno¬ 
my cannot look back to the origin of the features, nor pre¬ 
sage the changes of futurity. But from the countenance 
only, abstracted from all external accidents by which it may 
be affected, it may read what any given man may be, with 
the following addition, at most—such shall be the strength of 
reason, or such the power,>uf sensuality—this man is too stub¬ 
born to be instructed; that so flexible he may be led to good 
or ill. • 

” We may, 'in part, from this formation, explain why so 
maiiy men appear to bom for cei^tom situations, although 
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they may have rather been placed in them by accident than by 
choice. Why, the prince, the noblem§n, the overseer of the 
poor, have a lordly, a stem, or a pedantic manner; whj the 
subject, the servant, the slave, are pusiUanimous and spiritless; 
or the courtezan, affected, constrained, or insipid. The con¬ 
stant influence of circiunstances on the mind far exceeds the 
influence of nature.”—(Far the contrary.)—“ Although it is 
certain that iiuiate sprYility”—(there is no such thing as innate 
servility. It is true that, under certain circumstances, some 
arc much more disposed than others to become servile)—“ is 
very distinct from the servility of one whom misfortune has 
rendered a servant; like as he whom chance has made a ruler 
over his brother is very different* from one who is, by nature, 
superior .to vulgar souls. 

“ The unfeeling mind of the slave has vacuity more complete, 
or if a master, more self-complacency and arrogance in the 
open mouth, the projecting lip, and the tumed-up nose. The 
nobler mind rules by the comprehensive aspect, while, in the 
closed lips, moderation is expres-sed. He will serve with sul- 
Icnness, with downcast eyes, and his shut mouth will disdain t<> 
complain. 

“ As the foregoing causes will make durable impressions, so 
will the adventitious occasion transitorj^ ones, while theiy 
power remains. The latter are more apparent than the signs 
of the countenance at rest, but may be^well defined by the 
principal characteristics of the agitated fejitures; and, by 
comparison with countenances subject to similar agitations, the 
nature of the mind may be fully displayed. Anger, in the un¬ 
reasonable, ridiculously struggles; in the self-conceited, it is 
fearful rage; in the noble-minded, it yields and brings oppo¬ 
nents to shame; in the benevolent, it has a mixture of com- 
passion for the offender, moving him to repentance. 

“ The affliction of the ignorant, is outrageous: of the vain, 
ridiculous; of the compassionate, abundant in tears, and com- 
municative; 'of the resolute, serious, internal, the muscles 
of the checks scarcely drawn upward,* the forehead little 
wrinkled. . , 

“ 'fhe love of the ignorant, Jis violent, eager; of the vain* 
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disj^isting, is seen in the sparkling eyes» and the forced smile 
pi* file fprked cheeks, and the in-drawn mouth; of the tender, 
.languishing, with the mouth contracted to entreat; of the man 
of sense, serious, steadfastly surveying the object, the forehead 
open, the mouth prepared to plead.” 

“ In a word, the sensations of a man of fortitude are re¬ 
strained, while those of the ignorant degenerate into grimace. 
The latter, therefore, are not' the proper study of the artist, 
though they are of the physiognomist, and the moral teacher, 
i^ljiat youth may^be warned against too strong an expression of 
the emotions of the mind, and of their ridiculous effects. 

i 

“ Thus do the communicative and moving sensations of the 
benevolent, inspire reverence; but those of the vicious, fear, 
hatred, or contempt. .. 

“ The repetition of passions engrave fheir signs so deeply 
Jiat they resemble the original stamp of nature. H'ence cer¬ 
tainty may be deduced that the mind is addicted to such pas¬ 
sions. Thus are poetry and the dramatic art highly beneficial, 
and thus may be seen the advantage of conducting youth to 
scenes of miseiy and of death. * 

“ Frequent intercourse forms such a similai’ity between 
men, that they not only asSume a mental likeness, but fre¬ 
quently contract sobie resemblance of voice and feature. I 
know several examplfs of this. 

“ Each man has his favourite gesture, which might decipher 
his whdie character, might he be observed with sufficient accu¬ 
racy to be drawn in that precise posture. The collection of 
such portraits would be excellent for the first studies of the 
physiognomist, and would increase' the utility of the fragments 
of Lavater tenfold. 

“ Of equal utility would be a scries of drawings of the mo¬ 
tions peculiar to individuals. The number of these in lively 

*4 ' 

men is ^eat^, aud they are transitory. In the more sedate 
they are less numerous, and more grave. 

“ As a collection erf idealized individuals would promote an 
extensive knowledge of men of various kinds of mind, so would 
a collection of the motions of a single'countenance promote a 
history of the human h‘eart, and demonstrate what an arro-’ 
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gant, yet pusillanimous thing the unformed heart is, and the 
perfection it is capable of from the eiferts of reason and expe> 
rience. 

“ What a school for youth, to see Christ teaching in the 
temple; asking. Whom seek you? agonizing in the garden; 
weeping over Jerusalem; expiring on the cross. Ever the 
same God-man! Ever displaying, in these various situations, 
the same miraculous mind, the same steadfast reason, the 
same‘gentle benevolence. 

“ Csesar jesting with the pirates, w,hen j;heir prisoner; 
weeging over the head of Pompey; sinking beneath his as¬ 
sassins, and casting an expiring bok of affliction and reproach, 
while he exclaims— et tu Brute?' 

“ Belshazzar feasting with his Tumbles ; turning pale at the 
handwriting on the wall. 

“ The tyrant, enraged, butchering his slaves; and, sur¬ 
rounded by condemned wretches inti'eating mercy from the 
uplifted sword, pronouncing a general pardon. 

** Since sensation has a relative influence on the voice, murt 
not there be one principal tone, or key, by which all the otheis 
are governed ; and will not this be the key in which ht/ speaks, 
when unimpassioned; like as ^le countenance at rest con¬ 
tains the propensities to all such traits* as it is capable of 
receiving ? * ^ 

“ These keys of voice a good musician, with a fine ear, 
should collect, class, and learn to define, so that h4 might 
place the key of the voice beside any given countenance, 
making proper allowances for changes, occasioned by the form 
of the lungs, exclusive of disease. Tall people, with a flat¬ 
ness of breast, have weak voices. 

“^TEls thought, which is more difficult to execute than to 
conceive, was inspired by the vai’ious tones in which I had 
heard yes and no pronounced. 

“ The various emotions under whicTj these words are uttered, 
whether of assurance, decision, joy, ^rief„ ridicule, or laughter, 
will give birth to tones as various. Ygt each man has his 
peculiar .manner, corrdspondent to His character, of saying 
yesi no, or any other *w'ord.» It will be open, hesitating. 
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grave, trifling, sympathizing, cold, peevish, mild, fearless, or 
What a guide*for the man of the world; and how do 
«uch tones display or betray the mind! 

Since experience teaches us that, at certain times, the 
man of understanding appears foolish, the courageous cowardly, 
the benevolent perverse, and the cheerful discontented, we 
might, by the aid of these accidental traits, draw an ideal of 
each emotion; and this would be a most valuable addition, 
and an important step in the progress of physiognomy.” 

I 

EXTRACTS FROM NICOLAI. 

1 . 

“ The distorted or disfigured form ipay originate as well 
from external as from internal causes; but the consistency of 
the whole is the consequence of conformity between internal 
and external causes; therefore is moral goodness much more 
visible in the countenance than moral evil.”—(True, those mo¬ 
ments excepted when moral evil is in act.' 

- 2 . 

“ The end of physiognomy ought to be, not conjectures on 
Individual, but the discovery of general, character.”—(That 
4s to say, the discovery of general signs of powers and sensa¬ 
tions ; which certainly are useless, unless they can be indivi- 
duallyapplied, sbee our intercoirrse is vrith individuals.) 

3. 

“ Were numerous portraits of the same man annually drawn, 
and the original, by that means, well known, it would be of 
great utility to phy.siognomy.”—(It is possible, and perhaps only 
possible, to procure accurate shades, or plastei^casts. Minute 
changes are seldom acwiratcly enough attended to by the 
painter, for the purpose of physiognomy.) 

* ^ 

4. 

‘•The grand question of the physiognomist, in his researches, 
will ever be, in what manner is a man considered capable of 
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the impressions of sense; through what kind of prospective 
does he view the world ? What can ke give, what receive ? 

5 . 


“ That very vivacity of imagination, that quickness of con¬ 
ception, without which no man can be a physiognomist, is, 
probably, almost inseparable from other qualities which render 
the highest caution'necessary,‘if the result of his observations 
is to "be applied to living persons.”—(Granted; but the danger 
will be much less if he endeavour to employ this quick sensa¬ 
tions in determinate signs; if he be able to pourtray the 
general tokens of certain powers, sensations and passions; and 
if his rapid ima^nation be only’busied to discover, and draw 
Tesembfances.) - 


EXTRACTS FROM WINKELMANX. 


1 . 

“ I.VTERXAL sensation is the characteristic of truth ; and the 
designer who would present such natural sensation to his aca¬ 
demy, would not obtain a shade^of the true without a'peculiar 
addition of something which an ordinary ahd unimpassioned 
mind cannot read in any model, being ignorant of the action 
peculiar to each sensation or passionJ>'—(Internal sensati(*n 
forms the physiognomist, which if the designer be not, he wall 
^ve but the shadow, and* only an indefinite and sonfused 
shadow, of the time character of nature.) 


• t) 

“ The forehead and nose of the Greek gods and goddesses 
form almost a straight line. The heads of famous women, on 
Greek coins, have similar profiles, where the fancy might not 
be indulged in ideal beauties. Hence we may conjecture that 
this form was as common to the ancient Greeks as the flat nose 
to the Calmuc, or the small eye .to the Chinese. The large 
eyes of Grecian heads, in gems, and coins, support this con¬ 
jecture.”—(This ought^not to be absolutely general, and, pro¬ 
bably, was not, since numemus meSals show the contrary; 
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though in certain ages and countries such might have been the 
most common form, {f one such countenance, however, had 
pnly presented itself to the genius of art, it would have been 
sufficient for its propagation and continuance.—This is less our 
concern than the signification of such a form. The nearer the 
approach to the perpendicular, the less is there characteristic 
of the wise or graceful; and the higher the character of worth 
and greatness, the more obliquely the lines retreat. The more 
straight and perpendicular the profile of the forehead and the 
nose is, the more does the profile of the upper part of the head 
approach a right angle, from which wisdom and beauty will fly 
wdtli equal rapid steps. In j;he usual copies of these famous 
ancient lines of beauty, I generally find the expression of mean¬ 
ness ; and, if I dare so sqjf, of vague insipidity. I repeat, in 
the cqj)ies; in the Sophonisba of Angelfca Kauffman, for in¬ 
stance, where, probably, the shading under the hair has been 
neglected, and where the gentle arching of the lines, appa¬ 
rently, was scarcely attainable.) 

. 8 . 

“ Tho line which separates the repletion from the excess of 
nature is very small.—(Not 'to be measured by industry or 
Ujstrument, yet all-{fowerful, as every thing unattainable is.) 

' ” 4 . 

“ A mind as beautiful as was th^t of Raphael, in an equally 
beautiful body, is necessai-y, first to feel, and afterwards to 
display the true character of the ancients, in these modem 
times. 

Constraint is unnatural, and violence disorder.”—(Where 
copstrai-int is remarked, there let secret, profound, slowly-de- 
structive passion be feared: where violence, there open» and 
quick-destroying.) 

6 . 

t . 

“ Greatness will be expressed by the straight and full, and 
tendqmess by tlie gently curving.”—(All greatness has some¬ 
thing of the straight and full; but all'that is straight and full 
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is not greatness. The straight and full must he in a certain 
position, and must have a determinate relation to the hori¬ 
zontal surface on which the observer stands to view it.) 

^ • 

“ It may be proved that no principal of beauty exists in this 
profile; for the stronger the arching of the nose is, tlie less 
does it contain of the beautiful; and, if any coimtenance seen 
in profile is bad, any search after beauty will there be vain.” 

(The noblest, purest, wisest,* most spiritual and benevolent 
countenance may be beautiful to the physiognomist, who, in 
the extended sense of the word beauty, understands all moral 
expressions of good as beautiful; yet the form may not, there¬ 
fore, accurately speaking, deserve the appellation of beautiful.) 

7. ’ 

A0 

“We generally think according to our fonnation. , ^ t 

8 . 

“We read‘the colouring of Guido and Guercino in their 
countenances. 

> 9 . 4 

“ Nothing is more difltcult than to demonstrate a %elf-evi- 
dent truth.’* * 


« 


MISCELLANEOUS QUOTA'IIONS. 


* 1 . 

FBOM BURKE, ON THE SUBLIME AND BEAUTIFUL. 

“ Campanella had not only made very accurate observations 
on human faces, but was very cxpei't in mimicking sucli as 
were any way remarkable. When he had a mind to penetrate 
into the inclina^tjons of those he had to deal with, he composed 
his face, his gesture, and his whole body, as nearly as he could, 
into the exact similitude of the person he intended to examine; 
and then carefully observed what turn gf mind he seemed to 
acquire by this change. So that, says my author, he was able 
to enter^mto'lEe^dlspodtions and thoughts of people as eifeo 
tually os if he had been clianged intd the very men. I liave 
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often observed that, on mimicking the looks and gestures of 
angry, or placid, or frghted, or daring men, I have involun- 
,tarily found my mind turned to that passion whose appearance 
I endeavoured to imitate: na}', I am convinced it is liard to 
avoid it, though one strove to separate the passion from its 
correspondent gestures. Our minds and bodies are so closely 
and intimately connected, that one is incapable of pain or 
pleasure without the other. 'Campanella, of whom we have 
been speaking, could so abstract his attention from any suffer¬ 
ings of his bo^y, that he was able to endure the rack itself 
without much pain; and, in lesser pains, every body must have 
observed that, w'hen we can employ our attention on any thing 
else, the pain has been for “-a time suspended: on the other 
hand, if, by any means, the body is indLsposed to perform such 
gestuyes, or to be stimulated into such emotions as any passion 
usually produces in it, that passion itself never can arise, 
though its cause should be never so strongly in action, though 
it should be merely mental, and immediately affecting none of 
fhe senses. As an opiate or spirituous liquors shall suspend 
tfie operation of gi’ief, or fear, or a»iger, in spite of all our 
efforts <0 the contrary; and this by inducing in the body a 
disposition contrary to that which it receives from these 
passions.” 

2 . 

• % 

“Qui pourra jamais dire en q’ioi I’organisation d’un imbe¬ 
cile differs de cells d’un autre houimc ?”*—(The naturalist, 
whether Buffon or any other, who can ask this question, will 
never be satisfied with any given answer, even though it were 
the most formal demonstration.) 

3 . 

“ Diet and exercise would in vain be recommended to the 
dying.”—(There are couKtenances which no human wisdom or 
power can rectify; but that which is impossible to man is not 
j to God.) 

* ^ 

• X\Tio ran ever explain wherem consists the difference of organisation 
between an idiot and another mun ? ^ 
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4 . 

“ If the worm gnaw^ within, the ’’appearance without is 
deformity and shame.''—(Let the hypocrite, devoured 
conscience, assume w^hatever artful appearance he may, of ' 
severity, tranquillity, or vague solemnity, his distortion will 
ever be apparent to the physiognomist.) 

5 . 

« 

“ Take a tree from its native soil, its/free air, and moun¬ 
tainous situation, and plant it in the coiifined circulation of a 
hot-house. There it may vegetate, but in a weak and sickly 
condition. Feed this foreign animal in a den; you will feed 
in vain.*—It starv'es in the midst of plenty, or grows fat and 
feeble."^—(This, alas! is the mourntul history of many a man.) 

6 . 

“A portrait is the ideal of an individual, not of men in 
general.”—(A perfect portrait is neither more nor less than 
the circular form of % man reduced to a flat suiiace, ^d 
which shall have the exact appearance of the person for whom 
it was painted, seen in a camera ol^cm’a.) 

7 . 

I once asked a friend, “ How does itdiappen that artful aitd 
subtle people always have one or both eyes rather closed I” 

“ Because they are feeble,*’ answered he. ' “ Who wer. saw 
strength and subtlety united? The mistrust of others is 
meanneM towards ourselves.” 

8 . 

(This same friend, who, to me, is a man of ten thousand, 
for whatever relates to mind, wrote two valuable letters on 
physiognomy to me, from which I am allowed to make the 
following extracts.) . 

“ It appears lo me to be an etcmal la^v, that the first is the 
only true impression.”—(A proper light and point of view 
being premised.)—“Of^this I offer no proof, except by asserting 
such is my belief, and bp app(!aling to the sensations of others. 
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The stranger aifects me by Ills appearance, and is, to my sen¬ 
sitive being, what the ,9un wo'Jd be to a man born blind re¬ 
stored to sight.” 

9 . 

“Rousseau was right when he said of D—, ‘That man does 
not please me, though he lias never done me any injury, but I 
must break with him before it comes to that.’ ” 

i» 

ti 

10 . 

“Physiognomy is‘to man as necessary”—(and as natural) 
—“as language.” 


PASSAGES. OR MISCELILaNEOUS PIIYSIOGNOMONICAL 
THOUGHTS FROM HOLY WRIT, WHTH A SHORT 
INTRODUCTION. 


• To those who contemn the Bible, whether they read, or 
SQomfulIy neglect this fragment, I sljall say. Truth is truth, 
even thpugh found in the Scriptures. 

To those AvliQ reverence the Bible, and in whom, by this 
fragment, I endeavoiir to strengthen and increase this reve¬ 
rence, I shall say. Truth is divinely true and mighty, when it 
13 the word of God. ‘ 

I ne^d not remark, to either of these, that general truths 
are -gefteral trutlis, be they spokeii by whom they may, or be 
they not spoken; and that they do not cease to be such be¬ 
cause they have been cited by any particular person, on, or at 
any particular time, place, or occasion. Each word, whether of 
scripture or of man, has its permanent value, not to be deter¬ 
mined by the code of Cocceius,* but the code of reason. Be 
it understood we speak of general propositions, in which neither 
connexion, circumstance, nor the person of the speaker, come 

under consideration. “The whole is greater than a part.” 

* « 

* Which has been a thousand times misapplied^ and ten thousand timei 

unwaip-antably mutilated, falsified, cited, and decried, without the neces¬ 
sary adduced proofs * 


t 
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“ He that exalteth himself shall be abased.” Such axioms 
have their permanent value; that is to say, each new occasion, 
on which they may be applied, does but confirm and generalize 
them more. The more ideas are included in one word, and* 
the more cases an axiom is applied to, the more extensive and 
powerful will they be. What is a philosophical mind, if it be 
not the capacity of discoA^ering many particular cases in general 
propositions, and mapy general in the particular ? 


Physiognomonical passages, therefore, and some physiogno- 
monical thoughts occasioned by passaged not? physiognonio- 
nical.’ 

1. DAVib. 

• 

“ Thou hast set our iniquities before thee, our secret sins in 
the light of thy counitenance .”—Psalm xc. 8. “ Understand, 

ye brutish among the people: and ye fools, when will ye be 
wise? He that planted the car, shall he not hear? He that 
formed the eye, shall he not sec? He that chastiseth tlie 
heathen, shall not he correct ? He that teacheth man know-* 
ledge, shall not he know ?”—Psalm xcw. 8—10. No map 
believes in the omniscience, or has so strong and lull ajjonvic- 
tion of the presence of God andahis angels, oi; reads the hand 
of heaven so visible in the human countenance, as the phy¬ 
siognomist. 

II. CIIKIST. 


' 1 . 

“ Which of you by taking thought can add one cubit 
unto his stature ? ”—“ And why take ye thought for raiment ?” 
—“ Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his righteousness, 
and all these things shall be added, unto you.”— Matt. vi. 27, 
28, 33. No, man, therefore, can alter his form. The improi'e- 
ment of the internal will also be the improvement of the ex¬ 
ternal ; let men take care of the internal, and a sufficient care 
of the external will be the result. 


2 . ' 

Moreover when ye fast, be not, as the hypocrites, of a 
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sad countenance ; for they disfigure their faces that they may 
appear unto men to fast: verily I say unto you, they have 
their reward. But thou, when thou fastest, anoint thine head 
and wash thy face, that thou appear not unto men to fast, but 
unto thy Father which (who) is in secret; and thy Father, 
which seeth in secret, shall reward thee openly.’’— Matt. vi. 
16—18. Virtue, like vice, may be concealed from men, but 
not from the Father in secret, por from him in whom his spirit 
is, who fathoms not only the depths of humanity but of, divi¬ 
nity. He is rewarded who means that the good he has should 
be seen in his ‘cotmtenance.—“ The light of the body is the 
eye; if, therefore, thine eye be single, thy whole body shall be 
full of light; but if thine eye be evil, thy whole body shall 
be full of darkness; if, therefore, the light that is.in thee 
be darkness, how great is lhat darkness !«”— Matt. vi. 22, 23. 
“ Take heed, therefore, that the light wliich is in thee be not 
darkness. If thy whole body, therefore, be full of light, hav¬ 
ing no part dark, the whole shall be full of light, as when the 
bright shining of a candle doth give thee light .”—Lukt xi. 
35, 36. 

This .is physiognomonically, literally, true : a good eye, ^ a 
good body. As the eye so th* body. Dark look, dark body ; 
clear look, clear, fres, and noble body. If the eye of the body 
be without light, I do not mean by sickness pr accident, then 
is the whole body rugged, hai^h, joyless, ponderous and op- 
pressiv&as night. It is as physio^omonically true, also, that 
whKi nothing is oblique, sinister, dark, rough, incongruous, 
heterogeneous, in the body, then is all health and harmony, 
and every object bright. All shines in light the most beau¬ 
teous ; all is fresh and fair. The light is sufficient for all things, 
only let thine eye be single.- See what is, without wishing to 
see it otherwise than it is, or to see what is not. , 

X S' 

“ Some seeds fell by tlio way-side, and the fowls cams 
and devoured them up; some fell upon stony places, where 
they had not much earth, and forthwith they sprung up, be¬ 
cause they had no deepiess of earth > and when the mm was 
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up they were scorched; and because they had not root they 
withered away: and some fell among thorns, and the thorns 
sprung up and choked them; but othe# fell into good ground, 
and brought forth fruit, some an hundred-fold, some sixty-fold,^ 
some thirty-fold.”— Matt. xiii. 4—8. 

There are many men, many countenances, in whom nothing , 
can be planted, each fowl devours the seed ; or they are hard 
like stone, with little earth (or ^esh), have habits which stifle 
all tha^t is good. There are others that have good bones, good 
flesh, with a happy proportion of each, an^-no stifling habits. 

» 4. 

“ For whosoever hath, to him'shall be given, and he shall 
have more abundance; but whosoever hath not, from him shaU 
be taken away eveo«that he hathr’— Matt. xiii. 12. True 
again of the good and bad countenance. He who is fmthful to 
the propensities of nature, he hath, he enjoys, he will mani¬ 
festly be ennobled. The bad will lose even the good traits he 
bath received. 

5. 

* !> 

“ Take heed that you despise not one of these little ones; 

for I say unto you, that in heaven their angels do always be¬ 
hold the face of my Father which is in heaven.”— Matt, xviii. 
10. Probably the angels see the countenance of the Fathet 
in the countenance of the children. • 

. 6 . 

“ For there are some eunuchs which were so bom from their 
mother’s womb, and there are some eunuchs which were made 
eunuchs of men, and there be eunuchs which have made them¬ 
selves eimuchs for the kingdom of heaven’s B3ke.’’-^Matt. xix. 
12. What learned professor can class better S There are not 
only eunuchs, hut strong, temperate, wise, and pleasing men, 
so bom from their mother’s womb. jThere are others who so 
haire made themselves. * 

7 

** If any man have ears to hear let him hear. Do ye not 
peroeive, that whatever tJniig from wi^out entereHi into* the 
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man it cannot deiile him, because it entereth not into his heart, 
but into the belly, and goeth out into the draught, purging all 
meats ? And he said, fhat which cometh out of the man that 
defileth the man.”— Mark vii. 16, 18—20. Once more phy- 
siognomonically true. Not external accidents, not spots which 
may be washed away, not wounds which may be healed, not 
even scars which remain, will defile the countenance in the eye 
of the physiognomist: neither can paint beautify it to him, for 
“ though thou wash thee with nitre, and take thee much soap,” 
— Jer. ii. 22, yet wilt thou be in his eyes a monster, if out of 
the heart proceed info the countenance “ evil thoughts, mur¬ 
ders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, false witness, blasphem'ies..” 
— Matt. XV. 19. There is the pharisee of physiognomy as well 
as of religion, and, probably, they are both the same. . Let me 
continually repeat, ** Cleanse first that which is within, that 
the outside may be clean also.”— Matt, xxiii. 26. 

8 . 

• “ Verily, I say unto you, all sins shall be forgiven unto the 
sens of men, and blasphemies wherewith soever they shall blas¬ 
pheme, hut he that shall blaspheme against the Holy Ghost, 
hath never forgiveness, but in danger of eternal damnation. 
—Because they said He hath an unclean spirit.”— Mark iii. 
28—30. Whoever mistakes a man, feels not the innocence 
of his countenance, his goodness, fidelity, benevolence, and 
peaceful desires, may be pardoned. Such were the sins of 
those who blasphemed the Son of Man, who took offence at 
the humanity of the Messiah. But to feel these perfections, 
this spirit, in any man, and yet to blaspheme, is unpar¬ 
donable. 

To blaspheme the spirit of a thing as far as it is known and 
felt is unpardonable; that is to say, it shows a person natu¬ 
rally incorrigible. How much more to blaspheme the spirit 
of a benevolent man; and yet how much more the spirit of 
Christ, so far as he was known, or felt, in his countenance, or 
his actions 1 It is, ^rtaifily, an offence against God, treason 
against divine majesty, to insult a countenance replete with 
unction and mind. It is a ver^ general warning of the Spirit 

i 
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of truth, “ Touch not mine anointed, and do my prophets no 
harm.'*— Psalm cv. 15. 

o 

111. PAUL. 

1 . 

» 

“ A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump.”— Gal. v. 9. • 

A little vice often deforms the whole countenance. One single 

false trait makes the whole a caricature. 

.1 

2 . 

“ The foolishness of God is \Ylser than men, and the weak- 

'I 

ness of God is stronger than mqn. For ye see your calling, 
brethren, how that not many \v;se men, after the flesli, not 
many mighty, not many noble, are called; but God hath 
chosen the foolish things of the world to confound the wise, 
and God hath chosen the weak things of the world to confound 
the things which arc mighty; tliat no flesh should glory in bis 
presence/’—1 'Cor, i. 25—27, 29. 

Not the greatness of Eliab or of Saul was pleasing to God, 
but he chose the beautiful David, and the most rejected of dU 
was the fairest of the children of men. How many unobserved, 
despised, oppressed countenances have traces of their divine 
election ! Numbers whom no man accouiits beautiful, still are 
so accounted in the eyes of heaven. Not one of the favourites 
of God, however deformed the body may be, that has not some 
ray of divinity emanating from his countenance. 

* ■» 

s. 

“ What! know ye not that your body is the temple of the 
Holy Ghost which is in you V’ —1 Cor. vi. 19. 

“ If any man defile the temple' of God him shall God de¬ 
stroy ; for the temple of God is holy, which temple ye are.”— 

1 Cor. iii. 17. “ Destroy not him with thy meat for whom 

Christ died.”—l?07n. xiv. 15. 


4. 

. ** Ye are onr epistle, written in our hearts, knowm and jeacl 
of all men. Forasmuch as yq are manifestly declared to be 

/ Y 
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the epistle of Christ ministered by us, wTitten not with ink, 
but with the Spirit of the living God.”—2 Cor. iii. 2, 3.— 
What need liave the good of letters of recommendation to the 
good ? The open countenance recommends itself to the open 
countenance. No letters of recommendation can recommend 
the perhdious countenance, nor can any slanderer deprive the 
countenance, beaming with the divine spirit, of its letters of 
recommendation. A good countenance is the best letter of 
recommendation. 

5. 

1 shall conclude with the important passage from the ninth 
of the Romans:— 

“ For the children, being not yet bom, neither having done 
any good or evil, that the purpose of God accordingk to elec¬ 
tion might stand, not of works but of hhn that calleth, it was 
said unto her, the elder shall serve the younger. As it is 
written, Jacob have I loved, but Esau have I hated. What 
shall we say then, is there unrighteousness v?ith God? God 
forbid ! For he saith to Moses, I will have mercy on whom I 
■mill have mercy, and I will have compassion on whom I will 
liave c^npassion. So then, it is not of him that willeth, nor 
of lum that runneth, but of "God that sheweth mercy. For 
the scripture saith anto Pharaoh, even for this same purpose 
have I raised thee up, tliat I might show roy power in thee; 
and th.at my name might be declared throughout all the earth. 
Therefore hath he mercy on whom ho will have mercy, and 
whom he will he hardeneth. Thou wilt say then, unto me. 
Why doth he yet find fault, for who hath resisted his will ? 
N^ay, but, 0 man, who art thou' that repliest against God! 
Shall the thing formed say unto him that formed it, Why hast 
thou made me thus ?* . Hath not the potter power over the 
clay, of the same lump to make one vessel unto honour, and 
another unto dishonour? What if God, willing to shew his 
wrath, and to make his" power known, endured, with much 

4 

• Is it not lawful for me to do what I will with my own ? Is thine 
eye evil because I am good? So the last shall be first, and the first lastf 
for rtany be called but few chosen/’— Matt. xx. 15,10, 

\ 
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fong-suffering, the vessels of wrath, fitted to destruction, and 
that he might make Imown the riche? of his gloiy on the 
vessels of mercy, which he had afore prepared unto glory ?”— , 
Rom. ix. 11—23. 

To this I shall add nothing hut—“ God lialh concluded them 
all in unbelief, that he might have mercy upon all.—O the 
depth of the riches, both of the wisdom and knowledge of 
God ! How unsearchable are his ‘judgments, and his ways past 
finding“out! For who bath known the mind of the Lord ? Or, 
who hath been his counsellor ? Or, who hatl> fi.fst, given to him, 
and it .shall be recompensed unto him again? For of him, and 
through him, and to him, are all things; to whom be glory for 
ever. Amen.”— Rom. xi. 32—36.' 

c 

MISCELLANEOUS EXTRACTS FROM K^MPF’S ESSAY ON 
THE TEMPERAMENTS, WITH REMARKS. 

1 . 

“Will not physiognomy be to man what the looking-glass 
is to an ugly woman ?”—‘(Let me also add to the handsome ‘ 
woman. The wise looks in the glass, and washes away f^pots: 
the fool looks, turns back, and remains as he was.) 


“ Each temperament, each character, has its good and bad!. 
The one has inclinations of which the other is incapable. »Tlje 
one has more than the other. The ingot is of more worth 
than the guineas, individually, into which it is coined; yet the 
latter are most useful. The tulip delights by its beauty, the 
carnation by its smell. The unseemly wonnwood displeases 
both taste and smell, yet, in raediciharvirtue. is superior to 
both. Thus is it that each contributes to the perfection of 
the whole.” 

I add, from St. Paul. 

“ For as we have many members in, one body, and all mem¬ 
bers have not the same office, so we, being many, are one 
body, and have various gifts.”—-i2om. xii. 4. “ Sliall the foot 
say, because I am not the hand, I am nol of the body ? If the 
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whole body were an eye, where w’ere the hearing! The eye 
cannot say to the luind, 1 have no need of thee.”—“ And th^ 
^ members of the body wliich we think to be less honourable, 
upon these we bestow more abimdant honour.”—“ But God 
liath tempered the body together, having given more abundant 
honour tc that part which lacked, that there should be no 
schism in the body, but that the members should have the 
same care one for another.”—! Cor. xii. 15—25. “But God 
hath chosen the foolish things of the world to confound the 
w'ise, and the^ weak to confound the things which are mighty; 
and base things of* the world, and things which are demised, 
hath God chosen ; yea and things which are not, to bring to 
naught things that are; tliat no flesh should glory in his pre¬ 
sence.”—1 Cor. i. 27— 2D. “ Let every man abide in the 

same calling wherein he was called.”-*-! Cor. vii. 20.—The 
carnation should not wish to be the tuhp, the finger an eye, 
nor the weak desire to act within the circle of the .strong. 
Each has it.s peculiar circle, as it has its peculiar form: to 

* wish to dej)art from this circle is like wishing to bo traasported 
«suto another bodv. 

3. 

“We are assured that the activity of nature, wholly changes 

• the body within a year, }et are we sensible of no change of 
' mind, although oui; body has been subjected t(» the greatest 

changes, in consequence of meal, drink, aiiv and other acci¬ 
dents; the difiference of air, p,nd manner of life, doe.s not 
change the temperament.” 

The foundation of character lies deeper, and is, in a cer¬ 
tain measure, independent of all' accidents. It is probably the 
spiritual and immortal toxtui'c, into which all that is virible, 
corruptible, and transitory', is interwoven. 


i. 

I 

I 

“ The statuary' may carve a block of wood into what form 
ho shall please, mas* make it an Esop, or an Antinous; but ho 
will never change the inlierent nature of the wood.”* 

* Memoires pofir Hrvlr ts rUi«t6ire de Brandenbourg. 
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To loiow, and to distinguish the matcmls and form of 
80 far as knowledge contributes to theii* proper application, is 
the highest and most effectual wisdom of which human nature • 
is capable. 

5. 

“ There is something sublime which beams in the eyes of 
certain persons, and exacts reverence. This sublimity is the 
concealed power of raising themselves alrove others, which is 
not the wretched effect of constraint, but primitive essence, 
and is by nature herself directed to command. Each finds 
himself obliged to submit to this secret power, without know¬ 
ing why, as soon as he perceives tliat look, implanted by 
nature to inspire reverence, slilning Jn the eyes. Those who 
possess this natural, sbvereign essence, rule as lords, or lions 
among men by native privilege, with heart and tongue con¬ 
quering all ”—Gratiani Orac. Max. 42. 

* 

' 6 . 

“ There are only four principal aspects, all different froiii 
each other, the ardent, the dull, tlio fixed, and the fluctuating.’' 

The proof of all gmeral j)ropositions is tlioir application. 
Let [(hysiognomonical axioms he applied to known individuals; 
friends or enemies, and -their truth or falsehood, precision or * 
inaccuracy, will easily bo determined. Let us make the expe¬ 
riment with the above, and vc shall certainly find there ^e 
numerous aspects which are not included within these four: 
such as the luminous aspocL verv' different from the ardent, 
and neither fixed, like the melancholic, nor fluctuating, like the 
sanguine. There is the look, or asp^ect, which is at once rapid 
and fixed ; and, as I may say, jKJiiotrales and attaches at the 
same moment. There is the tranquilly active look, neither 
choleric nor plilcgnaatic. I think it would he better to ar¬ 
range them into the giving, tlie receiving, and the giving and 
receiving corabineil; or into intensive and extensive ; or iiU;o 
tlie attracting, repelling, and unparticipating; into the con¬ 
tracted, the relaxed, the strained, the attaining, the unattain 
ing, tlie tranquil, the stcai^, th<? slow, tlie open, the closed, tlj« 
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dng^e, the simple, the perplexed, the cold, the amorous, the 
compljing, the firm, the courageous, the faithful, 8cc. 


PHYSIOGNOMONICAL ANECDOTES. 

1 . 

I BEQciiRE nothing of thee, ^id a father to his innocent son, 
when bidding him farewell, but that thou shouldest bri|]g me 
back this thy countenance. 

‘ 2 . 

A noble, amiable, and innocent young lady, who IiaJ been 
chiefly educated in the couvtry, saw her face in the glass, as 
she passed it with a candle in her hand, retiring from evening 
prayer, and having just laid down her Bible. Her eyes were 
oast to the ground, with inexpressible modesty, at the sight of 
her own image. She pa&sed the winter in town, surrounded by 
adorers, hunied away by dissipation, and plunged in trifling 
amusement; she forgot her Bible and her devotion. In the 
lieginning of spring she returned agjiin to her country seat, 
her chamber, and the table on which her Bible lay. Again 
she had the caudle in her ht.nd, and again saw herself in the 
glass. She turned* pale, put down the candle, retreated to a 
sofa, and fell on her knees.—“ Oh Ood ! I no longer know 
my own face. How am I degraded! My follies and vanities 
are all tvvritten in my countenance. Wherefore have thev been 
unseen, illegible, till lliis instant ? Oh come and expel, come 
and utterly efface them, mild tranquillity, sweet devotion, and 
ye gentle cares of benevolent love!” 

. 3, 

m 

“ I will forfeit my life," said Titus of the priest Tacitus, 
if this man be not an arch knave. 1 have three times ob¬ 
served him sigh xmd wcejt, without cause; and ten times turn 
aside, to conceal a lauglt he could not restrain, when vice or 
misfortune were mentioned.” 

. 4. 

A stranger said to a physio^omwt, ** How many doUan is 
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my face worth V* “ It is hard to determine,” replied the latter. 
“ It is worth fifteen hundred,” continusd the questioner, “ for 
so many has a person lent me upon it to whom I was a total 
stranger.” 

5. 


A poor man asked alms. “ How much do you want J” 
said the person of whom he asked, astonished at the peculiar 
honesty of his countenance. “ How shall I dare to fix the 
sum ?” answered the needy person; “ give the what you please. 
Sir, I shall be contented and thankfal.”—“ I?ot so,” replied 
the physiognomist, “ as God lives I will give you what you 
want, be it little or much.”—“ lihen. Sir, be pleased to give 
mo eij^xt shillings.”—“ Here they are; Ixad you asked a bun 
dred guineas you should have liad tiicm.” 


CONCERNING TEMPER.UIENTS 

I 

Those who expect in this work an extensive and accurate 
essay on the temperaments, and their characteristics, will he 
mistaken. Much of wliat can ^be said, good and Kad, lias 
been, by Haller, Zimmermann, Koempf, Oberreit, and a inuh 
titude of others, ancient and modern, from Aristotle to Huart, 
from Huart to Behmcn, and from Behm*n to Lawatz. I hav«» 
not studied these writers; that is to say, not sufficiently' to un¬ 
derstand them perfectly, or to compare each With himself, then 
each w'ith the other; and, lastly, with general and individual 
nature. Yet thus much, I think, I may safely conclude, from 
all that 1 have read, that this subject, amply as it has been 
treated, requires new investigation. I have myself too little 
physiological knowledge, too little"Tefeure and requisite sensa¬ 
tion, for this physiological chemical inquir)’, to afford me any 
hope that I am qualified for a lalioured and well-digested work 
of this kind. . 

£iittle as I am able to promise* I yet will venture a short 
^say, not W'ithout hope of suggesting something which may 
hereafter be of scrv'ice to this very important branch of the 
knowledge of man. 
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It has been customary to characterize the four tempera¬ 
ments, and individually, to apply the characteristics. Hence 
• 

writers have run into an extreme, highly disgraceful to human 
reason. They have denied the diversity of temperaments. I 
find in the writers on temperament the same disgraceful ab¬ 
surdity as in some famous French works on generation and 
organization; wliich .are an indelible hlemi.sli, I will not say 
on the religion of their authorS, but on the philosophy of the 
age and countrj-. 

We could as .soon doubt concerning the varieties of the 
human countenance sxs wc can that eadi human body, as well 
as all bodies in general, is and are composed, after a deter¬ 
minate manner, of \arious cjongruous and incongnious ingre¬ 
dients : that there is, if I .dare use the metaphor, a particular 
recipe, or fonn of mixture, in the great dispensatory of God, 
for each individual, by which his quantity of life, hi.s kind of 
sensation, his capacity, and activity, aro determined; and 
that, cojisequently, each body has its individual 'temj)oramont, 
or peculiar degree of irritability. That the humid and the 
drj', the hot and the cold, arc the four princijial qualities of 
the corporeal ingredients, is as undcniahlc as that earth and 
water, tiro atid air, are thcmdelvcs the four ]>rincipal ingre¬ 
dients. Hence thciV can be no doubt but that there will bo 
four principal temperaments; the choleric, originating from 
the hot; the pldegmatic, from the moist; the sanguine, from 
air; and the melancholic, from earth. Tliat is to say, tlmt 
these are predominant in. or incorjKjratcd with, the blood, 
nen es, and juices, and indeed in the latter, in the most subtle, 
and almost spiritual, active form. But it is equally indubi¬ 
table to me tliat these four temperaments are so intermingled 
that innumerable others niust arise, and that it is frequently 
difiicult to discover which preponderates; especially since, 
from the combination and interchangeable attraction of those 
ingredients, a new power hiay originate, or be put in motion, 
the character of whjch may be onth'ely distinct from that of 
the two or three intermingling ingredients. This new power 
may Jx; so distinct, so nameless, that we must bo convinced 
that none of the custoa«ary appellations are proper. Wh^t 
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is still more important, and less examined, is tliat nature her¬ 
self has so many elementary principlest; or, if so you please.to 
call them, ingredients for the forming of bodies, besides tho^ 
of water, air, earth, and fire, and which I do not find to be . 
held in due estimation by writers on the tem^jeraments, al¬ 
though they are so active in nature.—^Oil, for example, quick-"’ 
silver, ajthcr, the electric and magnetic fluids.—(The acidum 
pingue of Mayer, trlie frigorific matter of Schmidt, the fixed 
air of Itlack, and the nitrous air of the Abhe Fontana, it ma} 
be contested are the beings of bypotbe.“is.)-r-There may be 
liundred.s of such elementary ing7-edient.s, to which we liave 
given no names; but how many new classe.s of temperaments 
must originate only in three or f6ur, and how infinite must be 
the varfetlo.s of then* intcrnungliiig 'i Why should we not as 
veil ha\e an oily as a watery temperair.ent; a mercurial as an 
earthy; or a tcinj>crainent of aether as well as a temperament 
of air '{ 

To lu)w man)’ various mixtures and fonn.s may Stahl’s in¬ 
flammable es.senee, or element of ^•i.scosit^', give birth ! Such 
as the oily, rosinou.s. gummy, glutinous, milky, gelatinoffis, 
butyrous or buttery, cas>er)u,s or cheesy, sapctnaceous, t’feraceous 
or wa.xy, canijjhoric, inflainina'l)le, phosphoric, sulphureous, 
fuliginous, carhonous or coaly ; not one *of wliicli can supply , 
tlie place of the'othcr^ and of which oath, individually, has 
jveculiar properties and effects in nature and art. To these we 
may well be allowed to add the metalline mixtures; ^d bow 
numerous, how important, also, are their virtues ! That par¬ 
ticles of iron c.xist in the blood is now no longer doubted. 
How various are the salts \\hich earth alone contains ! How 
inaccurate is it, therefore, to say, earthy temperament! Nor 
would saline he bettor, since .saltS^are as different, among 
themselves, as heat and cohl, or as the acid from the alkaline, 
from which all the intervening kinds are formed. ‘ 

We may consequently find a bett^ mode of considering tein- 
peramemt, pbysiognomonically an^ medicinally; which mode 
sttail, in a certain degree, depart from the customary, and in¬ 
troduce new, and probably more clear and definite distinctions. 

Whatever may Ix^ the intcr«al natifre of the body, its mate- 
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rials, the composition of those materials, organization, blood, 
rci vous system, mannei* of life, and nutriment, the result will, 
iji all cases, be a certain portion of irritability, towards a cer- 
• tain given point. As, therefore, it appears to me that the 
^elasticity of the air is varied by its temperature, and cannot 
be determined by its internal anah'sis, but by the degree of its 
activity, so, in niy opinion, also, is it with the temperaments 
of the human bodj-. It^s impossible, or scarcely possible, to 
analvzc them internallv. The result of their ingredients, and 
the inixture of the'ie ingi'cdients, will ever be the same—a cer¬ 
tain degree of irritability to a given point of irritation. 

Hence, I believe, tliat, in a certain measure, all tempera¬ 
ments may be more accurately determined after the barome¬ 
trical. or tlierraomctrical, fnanner, than according to that in 
which ‘they are tisually classed; though the latter, I grant, 
may be jtreserved ^\llen it is admitted that, in certain mixtare.s, 
which we at present call melancholic or sanguine, a certain 
e^icess, or want of irritability can never exist. That is, for 
examjdc, when, in that mixture which we call mebincholic, the 
de^ce of irritability, with re.spoct to a certain ol)ject, never 
shall rise alfove, and in that wl'ich we call choleric, never sink 
below, the temperate. 

'Irritability may be also applied to the four temperaments 
according to their comparative activity, and as they extend 
themselves in height, depth, dLstanee, or proximity. Thus the 
irritability of the C-holeric takes flight at whatever is on high, 
without dread of danger. Fearful molaneholy digs, and for¬ 
tifies itself, 'vherever it supposes it can find security. The 
sanguine roam thoughtless and headlong, without once con¬ 
sidering consequences: while the phlegmatic neither sinks, 
soars, nor removas, and is only irritable to that which be can 
obtain by res^t and ca.se. He goes to the near, where the way 
is smooth, not stepping beyond his small circle, out of which 
he can with difficulty be drawn. He disregards every thing 
beyond, and is most &t hi.s ■ case in the economical garden of 


Epicurus. Indolence is perliaps the highest good of the phleg- 
matic,‘ as it was of Epicunis. 

Bo it giantod that the temp6ram^t of the body may be 
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found like that of the air, and it will then be necessary only 
to express the sum of the teraperaii»ents, or that which chall 
render its knowledge most useful by the degree of irritability. 

There are numerous men of my acquaintance of whom I 
cannot say to which of the four temperaments they belong; 
but if we suppose a scale of sensibility towards a certain object, 
and divided into a hundred parts, w’o may then, aftei' accurate 
observation, sav of numbers in which of the t(.'n dj-cades, or 
tenths, they rank, I repeat, towards aicertain object; for, as 
it has been, in part, remarked, each temperament has its own 
point of irritability; its height, depth, distance, or proximity. 
There must, therefore, be a dcteniiinato object or point to 
which their attention must all be directed, and which sh.ill 
affect them all; li|[:e as the the.nnometer can only give ac¬ 
curate indications in the jdace where it constantly staiHls. 

Each may imagine a given point for himself. 

Each may.make himself a thermometer of the toinperaraonts 
hv which he is affected. 

* . 

To explain myself, in some mojisure, I Jiavc here given the 

Farewell of Calas^ after Chotlowiecki. * 

# 

PL-VTE LIH. » 

In this scene’, the moist temperameat is the least irritable*. 

The airy irritable only to ineffectual tears : 

The fiery to powerful revenge: 

The earthy has no elasticity, exclaims not, hut is oppressed, 
bowed down to the ground : 

The phlegmatic is round, smooth, full, and seated: 

The sanguine is erect; springs, flutters; is oval and pro¬ 
portionate ; 

The choleric is angular, contracted, and stamping: 

The melancholic droops and sii\k8. 

In estimating temperament, or, as I would rather say, 
degrees of irritability to a given.point,* we must always care¬ 
fully distinguish two things; momentaneous tension, and 
general irritability, or the physiognomy wid pathos of the tem¬ 
perament. We are to inquire, how may this person be irri- 
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tated I What is his present degree of irritability ? What is 
the^jxiagnitudc of his sphere of action ? Where does irrita> 
' tniity, at present, reside I What is its present weight, its 
possible power ? The sura total, therefore, of temperament, 
according to the metaphor we have formerly used, will be to be 
sought in the outline of the body at rest; the interest of this 
sum total in tlio motion of the eyes, eyebrows and mouth, and 
momentaiT complexion. 

It will likewise be found that the temperament, or nervous 
iiritability of organized life, terminates in defined or definable 
outlines ; that the profile, for example, presents lines from the 
curvature of which the degree of irritability may be found. 

All outlines of the profile, and of the whole man, give cha¬ 
racteristic lines, which mav be considered in a twofold ntanner, 
that is to say, according to their internal nature, and |K>sition. 
Their internal nature is, in like manner, twofold; straight, or 
curv’ed ; as is their external; j>eq>endicular, or ohlique, Ea<‘b 
has itb numerous suhordinations, wliich vet niav be castlv 
claW‘d, as wo liave already shouii in foreheads. If to these 
profile outlines we add the principal lines of the forehead, 
placing tlfr-m oiu- upon the other, I have no reason to doubt 
but that the general temperature of each m.m, and bis highest 
‘ 4ind. lowest degree of'irritability tow;mls a given object, may 
bi^thus asoertaiiunl. , * 

The of temperament, in tlie moment of irritability, 

shows itjjplf in the motion of the mysclos, which, in all animal 
bodies, is governed by their qualities and form. Even’ head 
of man, it is true, is cajjablc of the motion of every kind of 
passion ; but each lias only this capa'l)ility to a certain degree; 
and, as this degree is much more difficult to find and to deter¬ 
mine than in the outlines'ttT'rest, and as we cannot so easily 
make deductions, respecting the degree of cla.stieity and irri¬ 
tability, fromUhe outlines ip motion as at rest, wo ought, at 
first, to satisfy ourselves wjHi the latter; and, indeed, as the 
head is the sum of the body, and as the profile or outUoe of 
the forehead is the sum of the head, we may be satisfied with 
the ontlitio. tlu’ profile of the face, or of the forehead. W'e 
already know that the mfire each line Approaches a circle, or 
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rather an oval, the less it denotes choler; and that, on the 
contraiy, it most denotes that temjierament, the strmghter, 
more oblique, and interrupted it is. 


12 3 456789 



1. The neplus ultra of phlegm. 

«2. Sanguine. 

3, 4, 5, 6. Different gradations of excessive choler. 

7, 8, 9. Some lines of melancholy, that is to say, character* 
istically strengthened. 

* 

1 am well convinced of the imj)orfection of these thoughts 
on temperaments, but I would not repeat what had been so 
often repeated. I shall only add, I hope that, by the aid of 
the determinate signs, linos, and outlines of the forehead, 
characters of irritability may l)c obtained for the principal 
classes; as well as tlie proportions which exist l^etween all 
outlines of tlic human forohdad, and evorv other form which 

' «r 

can affect the human eye, or human se.Vsation. 

I shall now,-shortly, recapitulate some few thing.s which arc 
defective in my fragments ; .shall ask a few questions whidi I 
wish to bo answered hy apy ^Nise and wortjiy man. •• 

1. Can any man rid himself of, or entirely subdue, his tem¬ 

perament ? Is it not with our tomperamont as with our senses 
and members? Since dll the creatures of («od are good, 
are not the powers of those creatures also good ? Does 
religion require more than thau' the immoderate should be re¬ 
duced to moderation; and not to destroy such other powers as 
are good in man; or than th.-it we should chalge the objects 
of passion? • 

2. How must the jthlogjnatic fatijer behave towards the 
choleric son; the sanguine mo*ther towards the melancholy 
daughter ? That is to say, how must one temperament act 
towarfls another ? 
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3. What temperaments are most capable of friendship ? 

4. Which are the happiest united in marriage! 

5. Which arc ahsolulely incapable of agreement and co¬ 
existence ? 

6. What ought to be required of each temperament; and 
T^liat shjuld be the business and amusements of each ? What 
friend, what foe, can most incite pleasure or passion in each ? 

7. Has any temperament bad. qualities which are not coun¬ 
terbalanced by good! 

8. How are the various traits of the same temperament 
diversified by rantc, ag6, and sex ? 


SIGNS OF BODILY STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS. 

v I 

We call that human bo(fy strong, which can easily alter 
other bodies, without being easily altered itself. The more 
immediately it cati act, and the less immediately it can bo 
acted upon, the greater Ls its strength; and the'weaker, the 
less it can act, or witlistand the action of others. 

TJjere is a tranquil strength, the essence of which is immo¬ 
bility ; and there is an active strength, the essence of which 
is motion. The one has motiou. the other stability, in an ex¬ 
traordinary degree. Xhere is the strength of the rock, and 
f he ‘elasticity of the spring. 

•There is the Herculedu strength of bones and sinews; thick, 
firm, compact, and immoveable as a pillar. 

Thare 'are her(xs less Herculean' less firm, sinewj', large; 
less set, less rocky, wlio yet, w’h *n roused, when opposed in 
their activity, will meet oppression with so niucli strengtli, will 
resist weight vvith such elastic force, as scarcely to be equalled 
by the most bony and iKusculair strength. 

The elephant has native, bony strength. Irritated or not, 
he bears prodigious burdens, and crushes all on which he 
treads. An irritated ivasp strength of a totally different 
kind; but both have compactness for their foundation, and, 
especially, the firmness of conetruction. 

All porosity destroys strength. 

The ^rength, like the understanding, of a man, is discovered 
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by its belug more or less compact. The elasticity of a body 
has signs so remarkable that they will not permit us to con¬ 
found such body with one that is not? clastic. How manifest 
are the varieties of strength, between the foot of an elephaitt 
and a stag; a wasp and a fly I 

Tranquil, firm strength, is shown in the proportions of the, 
form, which ought rather to be short tlian long. 

In the thick neck, the broad^boulders, and the countenance; 
which, in a state of health, is rather bony than fleshy. 

In the short, compact, and knotty for^iead; and, especially, 
when the sinus frontalcs are visible, but not'too far project¬ 
ing t flat in the middle, or suddenly indented, but not in 
smooth cavities. 

In horizontal eyebrows, .situated near the eye. 

Deep eyes, and st^jadfast look. * 

In the broad, firm nose, bony near the forehead; and, espe¬ 
cially, in its straight, angular outlines. 

In short, thick, curly hair of the head, ajid heard. 

In short, broad teeth, standing close to each other. In conj- 
pact lips, of which the under rather projects than retreats. ^In 
the strong, prominent, broad chin. ^ 

In the strong, projecting os ofcipitis. 

In the bass voice; the firm step ; pud in sitting still. 

» 

Elastic strength, tlie living power df irritability, must be 
discovered in the moment of action; and the firm signs must 
aftenvards be abstracted, when the excited jlower is on«e fliore 
at rest.—“ This body, tlierefore, which at rest was capable of 
so little, acted and resisted; so weakly, can, thus irritated, and 
with this degree of tension, become thus powerful.”—On 
inquiry we sliall find that this strength, awakened by imta- 
tion, generally resides in thin, tall, but not very tall, and bony, 
rather than muscular bodies; in bodies of dark, or pale com¬ 
plexions; of rapid motion, joined with a certain Kmd of stiflP- 
ness; of hasty and firm walk; of fixed, penetrating look; and 
with open lips, but easily, and accurately, to be closed. 

Signs of weakness mo, disproportionate length of body; 
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much flesh, little bone; extension; a tottering frame; a loose 
skin; round, obtuse, and particularly hollow outlines of the 
forehead and nose; sniyIness of nose and niiin; little nostrils; 
the retreating chin; long, cylindrical neck; the walk very 
' hasty, or languid, without finnness of step ; the timid aspect; 
, closing eyelids; open mouth; long teeth; the jaw-bone long, 
but bent towards the ear; whiteness of complexion; teeth 
inclined to be yellow or green: fair, long, and tender hair; 
shrill voice. 

MEDICINAL SEMEIOTICS; OR THE SIGNS OF HEALTH 

AND SICKNESS. 

* 

Nor I, but an ex{)erlcnced physician ought to write on the 
physiognomonical, and pathognomonicabsemeiotica of health 
and sickness, and describe the physiological character of the 
body, and its propensities to this or that disorder. I am 
beyond description ignorant with respect to the nature of dis¬ 
orders and their signs; still may I, in consequence of the 
fejv observations 1 have made, declare, with some certainty, 
by repeatedly examining the firm parts and outlines of the 
bodies and countenances of the sick, that it is not difiicult to 
predict what are tli/i diseases to which the man in health is 
most liable. Of what infinite importance would suc*h physiog- 
'noraonical semeiotics,'or prognostics of possible or probable 
disorders be, founded on the nature and form of the body! 
How et^ntial were it, could the /)hysician say to the healthy, 
“ You naturally have, some time in your life, to expect this or 
that disorder. Take the necessary precautions against such 
or such a disease. The virus of the small-pox slumbers in 
your bod>', and may thus or, thus be put in motion. Thus the 
hectic, thus the intermittent, and thus the putrid fever.”—Oh 
how worth}| Zimmermann, would a treatise on physiognomo- 
aical Dimtetice (or regimen) be of theo! 

AYhoevor shall read this author’s work, on “ Experience,” 
will see how eharac'teristrcallv he describes various diseases 
which originate in the passions. Some quotations from tliis 
work* which will justify my wish, ;ind contsun the most 
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valuable semeiotical remarks, cannot be unacceptable to the 
reader. The first is from Part I. chap. viii. page 40,1. f. 

“ The observing mind examines the physiognomy of the sick, 
the signs of which extend over the whole body, but the pro^' 
gress and change of the disease is principally to be found in 
the countenance and its parts. Sometimes the patient carries « 
the niarks of his disease. In burning, bilious, and hectic 
fevers; in the chlorpsis; the common and black jaundice; in 
worm- cases.”—(I, who know so little of physic, have several 
times discovered the disease of the tape worm in the counte¬ 
nance.)—“ In the furor uterinus, the least observant can read 
the ^isca^. The more the countenance is changed, in burn¬ 
ing fevers, the greater is the danger. A man whose natural 
aspect is mild and calm, but who stares at me, with a florid 
complexion, and wildness in his eyes, prognosticates an ap¬ 
proaching delirium. I have likewise seen a look indescribably 
wild, accompanied by p.aleness, w’hen nature, in an inflamma¬ 
tion of -the kings, was approaching a crisis, and the patient 
was become excessively cold and frantic. The countenance 
relaxed, the lips pale and hanging, in burning fevers, a^b^d 
symptoms, as th^ denote great debility; and, if the, change 
ah(T'3ecay of the countenance bj sudden, the danger is great. 
When flte nose is pointed, the face of a lead colour, and the 
lips livid, inflammation has produced gangrene. is, 

frequently, something dangerous to be observed in the coun¬ 
tenance, which cannot be known from other symptoiois, apd 

p-n- -'tip r.t,, 4 * . rt-p. t. 

\A'hic]i, yet s is very significant. Much is to be observejTiiP the 
eyes. Boerhaave examined the eyes of the patient with a 
magnifying glass, that he might see if the blood entered the 
smaller vessels. Hippocrates held that the avoiding of light, 
involuntary tears, squinting, one eye less than the other, the 
white of the eye inflamed, the small veins inclined to be black,' 
too much swelled, or too much sunken, w^ere, eacbjand all, bad 
symptomB ^pnge 432). The motidfe of the patient, and his 
position in bed, ought, likewise, to l>e enumerated among the 
particular BjTnptonis of disease. *The hand carried to the 
forehe^, waved, or groping in the air, scratching on the^waJl, 

and puUhig up the bed clothjs, are this kind. Thej^od*- 

z 
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tion in bed is a very significa^t sign of the inteiTial sitUAltioU 
6? the patient, and therefore deserves every attention. The 
more unusual the position is, in any infl^minatoTy disease, the 
more certainly may we conclude that the anguish is great, 
and, conseq^uently, the danger. Hippocrates lias deserib^ the 
.position of the sick, in such cases, with accuracy that leaves 
nothing to be desired.—The best position in sickness is the 
usual position in health.” 

I shall add some other remarks from this physician and 
physiognomist, whose abilities are superior to envy, ignorance, 
and quackery. '(Page 452,) “ Swift was lean while he was the 
prey of ambition, chagrin, and ill temper; but after the loss 
of his understanding he became fat.”—His description of envy 
and its effects on the body are incomparable. (Part II. 
chap, xi.) “ The effects of envy are visible, even in children. 
They become thin, and easily fall into consumptions. Envy 
takes away the aj)petite and sleep, and causes feverisli motion; 
it produces gloom, shortness of breath, impatience, rcstlcs^ess, 
and a narrow chest. The good name of others, on which it 
seqks to avenge itself by slander, and feigned but not real 
contempt, hangs like the sword suspended by a. hair, over the 
head of Envy, th^t continuaUy. w'ishcs to tortme others, and is 
itself continually on,the, rack.—The laughing simpleton be¬ 
comes disturbed as soon as Envy, that worst of fiends, takes 


possession of him, and he perceives that he vainly labours to 
debase tlmt merit which he cannot rival. His eyes roll, he 
knit? bi^ forehead, he becomes moVose, peevish, and liangs his 
lips. Thefe is, it is true, a kind of envy, that arrives at old 
^e. Envj^ hi her d^rk cave, poasessed by toothless 

hoards her poison, which, with infernal wicke^ess, ^e 
endeavours to eject, over ea^^h worthy person, and honourable 
act. She defends the cause of vice, endeavours to confound 
n^t and w^png'. She vitally wounds the purest innocence/* 
The wrriters most known^ and oftenest quoted, by physicians, 
on semeiotics, are Aretou's, Lomnius, .^milius Campolongus, 
Wolf, Hoihnan, Wedel, Scliroeder, Vater* 

I am also acquainted with two dissertations on the tame 
Bubjefct, one by Samueh Quelmaltz, “ J)e ProsoposcopiA Me- 
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dicA.” Leipzig, 1748; and the other by the famous Stahl, 
“ De facie morborum indice, seu mprborum sestimatione ex 
facie.” Halle, 1700. 

But the work which is most perfect, full, and deserving of 
attention, is “ Thomae Fieni philosophi ac medici praestantis- 
simi Semeiotice, sive de signis medicis.” Lugduni, 1664. Yeti’ 
this acute writer has scarcely noticed the prognostics of dis¬ 
ease from the figure of the body, but has, like others, been 
much more attentive to the diagnostics 
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MY OWN REMARKS. 

• 

That there is national physiognomy, as well as natioi^ cha¬ 
racter, is undeniable. Whoever doubts of this can never have 
obsen'ed men of different nations, nor have compared the in- 
liabitants of the extreme confines of any two. Compare a 
Negro and an Englishman, a native of Lapland and an Ita¬ 
lian, a Frenchman aifd an inhabitant of Terra del Fuego. 
Examine their forms, countenances, diameters, and minds. 
Their difference will be easily Seen, though rt will, sometimes, 
be very difficult to describe scientificdlly. • . 

- It is probable we shall discover what is national in the 
countenance better from tlie sight of an individual,‘^at first, 
than of a whole people; at least, so I imagine, from my own 
experience. Individual countenances discover more the cha¬ 
racteristics of a whole nation, than a whole nation does that 
which is national in individuals. The following, infinitely little, 
is what I have hitherto observed, from the foreigners with 
whom I have conversed, and whom I have noticed, concerning 
naiioniid character. < 

ft 

The French I am least able to characterize.—They have no 
traits so bold as the English, nor so minute as the Germans. 
I imow them chiefly by their teeUi, and their laugh, ^he 
I^iriiaiia 1 discover by the nose, small eyes, and projecting 
chin. The English, by tkeir.forehedds, and eyebrow's. Th» 
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Dutch, by the rotundity of the head, and the weakness of the 
hair. The Germans, by the angles and wrinkles round the 
eyes, and in the cheeks. The Russians, by the snub nose, 
and their light-coloured, or black hair, I shall now say a 
word concerning Englishmen, in particul^. Englishmen have 
^he shortest, and best arched foreheads; that is to say, they 
are arched only upwards; and, towards the eyebrows, either 
gently decline, or are rectilinear. They very seldom have 
pointed, but often round, full, medullary noses; the Qudiers 
and. Moravians excepted, who, wherever they are found, are 
generally thin-lipped. Englishmen liavc large, well-defined, 
beautifully curved lips; they. have also a round, full chin; 
but they are peculiarly distinguished by the eyebrows and 
eyes, which are strong, open, liberal, and steadfast' fThe 
outline.of their countenances is, in general, groat, and they 
never have those numerous, infinitely minute, traits, angles, 
and wrinkles, by which the Germans arc so especially distin¬ 
guished. Their complexion is fairer than that of the Germans. 

All English women whom I have kno\Mi personally, or by 
portrait, appear to be composed of marrow and nerve. They 
are incliifed to be tall, slender, soft, and as distant from all 
that is harsh, rigoVous, or stubCom, as heaven is from earth. 

< The Swiss, gcnerlilly,*have no common physiognomy, or 
national character, the .aspect of fidelity excepted. They are 
as different from each other as nations the most remote. The 
French ,^wiss peasant is as distinct as possible from the peasant 
of Appenzel. It may be that tlie eye of a foreigner would 
better discover the general cliaracter of the nation, and in 
what it differs from the French or German, than that of the 
native. 

In each canton of Switzerland I find characteristic varieties. 


The inhabitant of Zurich, for instance, is middle sized, more 
frequently mfagre than corpulent, but usually one or the other. 
They seldom have ardent eyes, large, or small noses; the out¬ 
line is not, often, either grand or minute. Tlie men are sel¬ 
dom handsome, though the youth are incomparably so; but 
they soon alter. The people of lieme are tall, straight, fair, 
pliable, and firm; and are most iistingfiishable by their upper 
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teeth, •which are white, regular, and easily to be seen. The 
inhabitants of Basle (or Basil) are more rotund, full, and tense 
of countenance, the complexion tinged with yellow, and the 
lifjs open and flaccid. Those of Schaffhausen are hard boneS. 
Their eyes are seldom sunken, but are generally prominent. 
The sides of the forehead diverge over the temples; the clieeki# 
fleshy, and the mouth wide and open. Tliey are commonly 
stronger built than the peoples of Zurich, though, in the canton 
of Zurich, there is scarcely a village in which the inhabitants 
do not differ from those of the neighbouring village, without ' 
attending to dress, which, notwithstanding, is also physiogno- 
monical. 

Hound Wadenschweil and .Oberreid, I have seen many 
handsome, broad-shouldered, strong, burden-bearing men.— 
At Weiningen, two^leagues from Zurich, I met, about evening, 
a company of well-formed men, who were distinguishable for 
their cleanliness, circumspection, and gravity of deportment. 

An extrefiicly interesting and instructive book might be 
written on the physiognomonical characters of the pcasants*in 
Switzerland. There are considerable districts where the coun¬ 
tenances, the nose excepted, are most of them bread, as if 
pressed flat with a board. This disagreeable form, nherever 
found, is consistent with the character of the people. What^ 
could be more instructive than a physiognomonical and charac¬ 
teristic description of’such villages, their mode of living, foo5, 
and occupation \ 

EXTHACTS KROM OTHER AUTHORS. 

* ruTFroN.* 

“ Traversing the surface of the earth, and beginning in the 
north, we find, in Lapland, and on the northern coasts of 
Tartary, a race of men, small of stature, singulaj of form, and 
with countenances as savage a» their manners.”—“These 
people have large, flat faces, the nose broad, the pupil of the 
eye of a yellow broiwi, inclining to a blaSk, the eyelids retiring 

* Ilie following quotations are translated from Bufibn, not fijim the 
German.—^T. • . • 
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towards the temples, the cheeks extremely high, the mouth 
very large, the lower payt of the face narrow, the lips full and 
high, the voice shrill, the head large, the hair black and sleek, 
and the complexion brown, or tanned. They are very small, 
and squat, though meagre. Most of them are not above five 
%et, and the least not more than four feet and a half high.”— 
“ The Borandians are still smaller tlian the Laplanders.”— 
“ The Samoiedes more squat, wkh large heads and noses, and 
darker complexions. Their legs are shorter, their knees more 
' turned outward, jtheir^hair is longer, and they have less beard. 
The complexion of the Greenlanders is darker still, and of a 
deep olive colour.”—“ The wpinen, among all these nations, 
are as ugly as the men.”—“ And not only do these people re¬ 
semble each other in ugliness, size, and the colour of their 
eyes and hair, but they have similar incliifations and manners, 
and are all equally gross, superstitious, and stupid.”—“ Most 
of them are idolaters, they are more rude than savage, wanting 
courage, self-respect, and prudency.”—“ If we exaininetheneigh> 
bOuring people of the long slip of land which the Laplanders 
inhabit, we shall find they have no relation whatever with that 
race, excepting only the Ostiacks and Tongusians. The Sa¬ 
moiedes and the. Borandians ‘have no resemblance with the 
,Rqssians, nor have i^ie Laplanders with the Finlanders, the 
Goths, Danes, or Norwegians. The Greenlanders are alike 
different from the savages of Canada. The latter are tall, and 
well made ; and, tl\ough they differ very much from each*other, 
yet they are .still more Infinitely different from the Laplanders. 
The Ostiacks seem to be Samoiedes something less ugly, and 
dwarfish, for they are small and ill-formed.” 

“ All the Tartars have the upper part of the countenance 
very large, and wrinkled oven in youth, the nose short and 
gross, the eyes small and sunken, the cheeks very high, the 
lower part of the face nar/ow, the chin long and prominent, 
the upper jaw sunken, the* teeth long and separated, the eye¬ 
brows large, covering the eyes, the eyelids thick, the face flat, 
their .skin of an olive colour, and their hair black. They are 
of a middle stature, but very ^rong and robust: have little 
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beard, which grows in small tufts, like that of the Chinese, 
thick thighs, and short legs.” 

“The little, or Nogais Tartars have lost a part of their 
ugliness by having intermingled with the Circassians.”—“ As 
we proceed eastward, into free or independent Tartary, thcf 
features of the Tartars become something less hard, but the 
essential characteiastics of their race ever remain. The 
Morigul Tartars, who conquered China, and who were the most 
polished of these nations, arc, at i)res^nt, tlje least ugly and 
ill-yiadc: yet have they, like the others, small eyes, the face 
large and flat, little beard, but^ always black or red, and the 
nose short and compressedAmong the Keigisi and 
Tcherifnisi Tartars, there is a whqjle nation, or tribe, the men 
and women among \^om are very singularly beautiful.”—" The 
manners of the Chinese and Tartars are wholly opposite, more 
so than are their countenances and fonns.”—“ The limbs of the 
Chinese are well proportioned, large and fat. Their faces are 
round and capacious, their eyes small, their eyebrows large, 
their eyelids raised, alid their noses little and compressed. 
They have only ^vcn or eight tufts of black hair oa each lip, 
and very little on the chin.” • • 

• • 

• • 

“The inhabitants of the coast of I'iew Holland, which lies 
in 16° 15' of south latitude, and to the south of the Isle of 
Timof, are perhaps the most miserable people on ear^, and of 
all the human race most approach the brute animal. ’I'hfey are 
tall, upright, and slender. Their limbs are long and supple; 
their head is large, their 'forehead round, their eyebrows are 
thick, and their eyelids always half'shut. This they acquire by 
habit in their infancy, to preserve their eyes from the gnats, 
by which they are gi’eatly incommoded, and, as they never open 
their eyes, they cannot see at a distance, at lc:^t, not unless 
they raise the head as if they wshed to look at something 
above them. They have large noses„ thick lips, and wide 
mouths. It should seem that they draw the two upper fore 
teeth, for neither men nor women, young nor old, bave^ these 
teeth. They have no^ beards their*faces are long, and very 
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disagreeable, without a single pleasing feature; their liair is 
not long, and sleek, like^ that of most of the Indians, but sliort, 
black, and curly, like the hair of the Negroes. Their skin 
]s black, and resembles that of the Indians of the coast of 
Guinea.” 

C 

“■ If we now examine the nations inhabiting a more temperate 
climate, we shall find that thfi people of the northern pro¬ 
vinces, of the Mogul Empire, Persia, the Armenians, Turks, 
Georgians, Mingrelians, Circassians, Greeks, and all the inha¬ 
bitants of Europe, are the handsomest, wisest, and best forjned 
of any on earth; and that, though the distance between Ca- 
chemiro and Spain, or Circassia and France, is very great, 
there is still a very singular resemblance between people so far 
from each other,, but situated in nearly the same latitude. Tins 
people of Cachemire are renowned for beauty, are as well 
formed as the Europeans, and have nothing of the Tartar 
countenance, the fiat nose, and the small jug’s eyes, which are 
so tinivei’sal among their neighbours.”—“The cojtnplexion of 
th« Georgians is still more beautiful tllan that of Cachemire ; 
no ugly face is found in the country, and nature has endowed 
most of the Avomcn with gractfs, which are nowhere else to be 

^ discovered.”—“Theemen, also, are veiy handsome, have na¬ 
tural understanding, and would be capable of arts and sciences, 
^id not their bad education render them exceedingly ignorant 
and vick)us.”—“Yet, with all their vices, the Geor^^s are 
civil,' humane, grave, and moderate.; t hey i^ldqm are under 
the influence of anger, though they bqconve irreccncilabie. 
enemies, having once entertained hatred.”—“ The Circassians 
and Mingrelians are equklly beautiful and well-formed.”— 
“ The lame and the crooked are seldom seen among the 
Turks.”—“ The Spaniards are meagre, and rather small; they 
are well-shaj|ed, have fine heads, regular featur^' 'gqod eyes, 
aiid well-arzanged teeth, but their complexions arc dark, and 
incliaed to yellow.”- 7 “ l£ has been remarked that in some 
provinces of Spain, as near the banks of the river Bidassoa, 
the people have exceedingly large ears.”—(Can large ears hear 
better than small i I kaow one; persoa with large, rude earn. 
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whose sense of hearing is acute, and who has a good under- 
But, him excepted, I hav| particularly remarked 
l^ge.ears tci betoken folly; and tha't, on the contraiy, ears 
inor^nately sipalJ, appertain to very weak, effeminate charac¬ 
ters, or persons of too great sensibility.)—Men with black 
or dark brown hair begin to be rather micommou in England, • 
Flanders, Holland, and the northern provinces of Germany; 
and few such are.to be foufid in Demnark, Sweden, and 
Polaiid. According to Linnaeus, the Goths are very tall, have ^ 
sleek, light-coloured, silver liair, and ^lue ^'es. The Fin- ' 
lancers are muscular and fleshy, with long and light yellow 
hair, the iris of the eye a deep yellow/’ 


It ’seems, if we collect the %ccount3 of travellers, that 
there are as many‘varieties among the raep of Negroes as 
among the Whites. They also have their Tartais, and their 
Circassians. The Blacks on the coast of Guinea are extremely 
ugly, and emit an insufferable scent. Tho.se of Sofala and 
Mozambique are handsome, and have no ill smell."—“ TheSe 
two species of. Negroed resemble each other rather in coleur 
tlian features; their hair, skin, the odour of their bodies, their 
manners and propensities are efceediugly difJerent."—“ Those 
of .Gapo Verd have by no means so disagreeable a smell as the , 
natives of Angola; their skin, also, is more smooth and blacky 
their ’Body better made, their features less hard, their tempers 
more mild, and their sliape, better.—The Npgroes of‘Senegal 
are tlie best formed, and best receive instruction.—The Nagos 
are the most humane, the Mondongos the most cruel, the 
Mimes the most resolute, ’capricious, and subject to despair." 
—(If this be so, let these heads be first and singly studied, 
and all that is common to character collected.)—“ The Guinea 
Negroes are extremely limited in their capacities. ^lany of 
t hem ev en appear to be wholly stupid; or, nevw capable of 
counting more than three, remain a thouglitless state if not 
ac^ upon, and have no memory,”—“ Yft, bounded as is their 
upde^landiiig, they have much feeling—have good hearts, and 
the s^ds of all virtue.”—“ The Hottentots all have very flat 
and broad noses, but these they wouW not liave did not their 
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mothere suppose it their duty to flatten the nose shortly altier 

birth.”—(It ought not, to bo so positively affirmed they would 

not have such, till we'first had considered the form of the 
»• 

head, such as given by nature, and thence deduced the form 
of the nose. There arc evidently forms of skulls which, na¬ 
turally, have flat noses; and others, in which, external vio¬ 
lence excepted, they cannot bo flattened. The very custom of 
pressing the nose flat, ought,‘perhaps, to be considered as a 
proof that this fonn is more natural than any other to ‘ these 
people.)—“ Thpy h^ve also very thick lips, especially the 
upper ; the teeth white, the eyebrows thick, the head hpavy, 
the body meagre, and the lipil® slender.—The inhabitants of 
Canada, and of all these confines, are rather tall, robust, 
strong, and tolerably w'clj made; have black hair a'nd eyes, 
very jvhite teeth, tawmy complexions, litfle beard, and no hair, 
or almost none, on any other part of the body. They are 
hardy and indefatigable in marching ; swift of foot; alike sup¬ 
port the extremes of hunger, or excess in feeding ; are 
hourageous, haughty, grave and moderate. So strongly do 
they resemble the eastern Tartai*s irl complexion, hair, eyes, 
the almost want of beard and hair, as well as in their incli¬ 
nations and manners, that vfie should suppose them the d€>- 
scendants of tliat ilatioh, did we not sec the two people separ 
rated from eacli other bv a vast ocean. Thev, also, are under 
the same latitude, which is an .additional proof of the influence 
of elinfato on the colour, and even on the fonn of man.”— 

i • 

(To' which we may add cliaracter, mind, and manners.) 



SOME OF THE MOST REMARKABLE PASSAGES FROM AN EXCELLENT 
ESSAY BY PROFESSOR KANT.OP KONIGSSERO, INSERTED IN ENGELS 
PHILOSOPIIEX rUR DIE WELT, 11. THEIL, FROM PAGE 125 TO 165. 


Page ISfl “The suppoisition of Maupertuis that a race of 
men might be established in any province, in whoiji under¬ 
standing, probity, and strpngth, should be hereditary, could 
only he realized by the po^ibility of separating the de^nerate 
froia the confoRnable births; a prpjcct which, m my opinion, 
dCtight he practicable, hut whrel'i, in the present order of thiftW* 
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is |»vcyented by the wiser dispositions of nature, according to 
which the wicked and the good are intermingled, that by the 
irreginlarities and vices of the former fhe latent powers of the 
latter,iiwy be put in motion, and impelled to approach perfec- 
tion^ If nature, without transplantation or foreign mixture, 
be left undisturbed, she will, after many generations, produce 
a lasting race that shall ever remain distinct.” 

Page 133. “ If we divide the’human race into four principal 
classes, I believe all the intennediate ones, however peqjctu- 
ating and conspicuous, may be irnmedia^ly reduced to one of 
tbeso. 1, The race of Whites. 2, The Negroes. 3, The 
I^ns, Monguls, or Calraues. The Hindoos, or people of 
Hind(»ostan.” • 

Page *141. “ Extenial things majiwell be the accidental, but 
not the primary causes of what is inherited or. assimilate,d* As 
little as chance, or phvsico-raechanical causes can produce an. 
organized body, as little can they add any thing to its ])ower of 
propagation; that is to say, produce a thing which shall propa¬ 
gate itself by having a peculiar form, or proportion of parts.”" 

Page 143. “Man was designed to be the inhabitant of till 
climates, and all soils. Hence the seeds of raany*internal 
propensities must be latent in Him, which shall remain inac¬ 
tive, or be put in motion, according* to liis situation on the , 
earth; so that, ih progressive generatipn, he shall appear 
if bora for that particular soil in which he seems planted.” 

Page 144. “The air aiul,the sun appear to be thc«6 causes 
which most influence the powers of propagation, and effect a 
durable development of germs and propensities; that is to 
say, the air and the sun may be the origin of a distinct race. 
The variations which food may produce must soon disappear 
on transplantation. That which kfTects the propagating pow¬ 
ers must not act upon the support of life, hut upon its original 
source, its first principles, animal ^conformation 4nd motion. 


A man transplanted tQ the frigid 2pne must decrease in sta¬ 
ture, since, if the power or momentum of the heart continues 
the same, tlie circulation must be performed in a shorter time, 
the pulse become more rapid, and the heat of the hloqd in- 
ereaiedl Thus Crantz 'found «the Greenlanders not only infe* 
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rior in stature to the Europeans, but also that they had a 
remarkably greater he^t of body. The very disproportion be¬ 
tween the length of the body and th5*shbrthess of the legs in 
the northern people, is suitable to their climate; since the 
Mtremes of the body, by their distance from the heart, are 
more subject to the attacks of cold.” 

Page 140. “ The prominent parts of the countenance, which 
can less be guarded from cold; by the care of nature for their 
preservation, have a propensity to become more flat.' 3 'he 
rising cheek-b(;[nes, the half-closed, blinking eyes, appear to be 
intended for the preservation of sight against the dry, coljl air, 
and the efiusion of light fipm the snow, (to guard against 
which the Esquimaux now use spectacles,) though they may 
be the natural effect of t^e climate, since they are found only 
in a gmaller degree, in milder latitudes* Thus gradually are 
produced the beardless chin, the flattened nose, tliin lips, 
blinking eyes, flat countenance, red-brown complexion, black 
hair, and, in a w'ord, the face of the Calmuc. Such properties, 
by continued propagation, at length form a distinct race, 
^v^lich continues to remain distinct,* even when transplanted 
into warmer climates.” 4 

Page 149. “The red-brow'n, or copper colour, appears to 
bp as natural an effect off the acidity of the air, in cold climate, 
as the olive-brown of the alkaline, and bilious quality of the 
juices, in warm ; without taking the native disposition of the 
Amerifcan into the estimate, \vho^ appears to have lost half the 
po;t^ers of life, which may be regarded as the effect of cold.” 

Page 150. “The growtli of the porous parts of the body 
must increase in the hot and moiSt climate. Hence the thick 
short nose and projecting lijfe. The skin must be oiled, not 
only to prevent excessive perspiration, but also the imbibing 
the putrescent particles of the moist air. The surplus of the 
femigiiieour, or iron particles, which have lately been disco¬ 
vered to exist in the bloo4 of man, and which, by the evapora¬ 
tion of the phosphoric acidities, of which all negroes smell so 
strong, being cast upon the retiform membrane, occasions the 
blacjcncss which appears through tlie cuticle, and this strong 
retention of the femi^nous {articles seems to be necessary. 
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in order to prevent the general relaxation of the parts. Moist 
warmth is peculiarly favourable to the ^owth of animals^ and 
product' the negro, who, by the pro^dence of nature, per¬ 
fectly'adapted to his climate, is strong, muscular, agile; but” 
dirty, indolent, and trifling.” 

Page 161. “The trunk, or stem, of the root may degenerate; 
but this having once taken root, and stifled other germs, resists 
any future change of form; the character of the race having 
once gained a preponderance in the propagating powers ” 

FROM WINKELMANn’s HISTORt bP AlfT. 

“ Our eyes convince us, with respect to the form of man, 
that the character of nation, as jvell as of mind, is visible in 
the countenance. As nature has separated large districts by 
mountains and waters| so has she, likewise, distinguished the 
inhabitants by peculiarity of features. In countries far dis¬ 
tant from each other, the difference is, likewise, visible in 
other parts of* the body, and in stature. Animals arc not 
more varied, according to the properties of tlic countries they- 
inhabit, than men are; and some have pretended to remaclc 
that animals even partake of the propensities of tlje men. 
The formation of the countenance is as various as languages, 
nay, mdeed, as dialects, which are thus orathus various in con¬ 
sequence of the oigans of speech. In cold countries, the fibres 
of the tongue must be less flexible, and’rapid, than in warm. ’ 
The natives of Greenland and certain tribes of America are 

j * 

observed to want some letters of the alphabet, which* must 
originate in the same cause. Hence it happens that the 
northern languages have mbre monosyllables, and are more 
clogged with consonants, the connecting and'pronouncing of 
which is difficult, and sometimes impossible, to other nations. 

A celebrated WTiter has endeavoured to account for the varie¬ 
ties of the Italian dialects, from the formation of* the organs 
of speech. For this reason, says he^ the people of Lombardy, 
inhabiting a cold country, have a more roygh and concise pro¬ 
nunciation. The inhabitants of Florence and Home speak in 
a more measured tone, and the Neapolitans, under a still 
warmer sky, pronounce the vov^els more open, and speak with 
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more fulness. Persons well acquainted with various nations 
can distinguish them as justly from the form of their counte¬ 
nance as from their speech. Therefore, since man has ever 
Ijeen the object of art and artists, the latter have constantly 
given the forms of face of their respective nations; and that 
art, among the ancients, gave a certain character to the hu¬ 
man form and countenance, is proved by the Kune effect 
having taken place among the moderns. . Germmi, Dutch, or 
French artists, when they neither travel nor study foreign 
forms, may be knovra by their pictures as perfectly as Chinese or 
Tartarian. After residing many years in Italy, Rubens conti¬ 
nued to draw his figures as if he had never left his native land.” 

c. 

ANOTHER PASSAGE FROM WINKPXMANN. 

I 

“ The projecting mouths of the Negl'oes, which they have 
in common with their monkeys, is an excess of growth, a 
swelling, occasioned by the heat of the climate; like as our 
lips arc swelled by heat or sharp saline moisture; and, also, 
m some men, by violent passion. The small eyes of the dis¬ 
tant northem and eastern nations aa-e in consequence of the 
imperfection of their growth. They arc short and slender. 
Nature produces, such forms tiie more she approaches extremes 

where she has to encounter heat or cold. In the one she is 

( 

prompter and exhausted; and, in the other) crude, never ar¬ 
riving at maturity. The flower withers in excessive heat, and, 
deprived of sun, deprived of colour. All plants degenerate 
in dark and confined places. 

“ Nature forms with greater regulai'ity the more she ap¬ 
proaches her centre, and in more moderate climates. Hence 
our mid the Grecian ideas of beauty, being derived from more 
perfect symmetry, must be-more accurate than the ideas of 
those in whom, to use the expression of a modem poet, the 
image of thg Creator is lialf defaced.” 

f 

FROM THE BECHERCHE8 PHILOSOPHIQUES BUR LES AMERKCAin. 

BY i»C. HE PAUW. 

The Americans are most remarkahle because that numy 
of t£em have no and none have b^mds; yet vro 
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must not infer that tliey are enfeebled in the organs of gene¬ 
ration, since the Tartars and Chinese have almost the same 
characteristics. They are far, howevep* from being very fruit¬ 
ful, or much addicted to love. True it is, the Chinese and thd* 
Tartars are not absolutely beardless. When they are about 
thirty, a small pencilled kind of whisker grows on the upper 
lip, and some scattered hairs are found at the end of the chin.” 
—Tome i. p. 37. 

Exclusive of the Esquimaux, who differ in gait, form, 
features and manners, from other savages of North America, 
we may likewise call the Akansans a vai’iefy, whom the French 
have generally named the handsome men. They are tall and 
straight, have good features, without the least appearance of 
beard; pegular eyelids, blue eyes, and fine fair hair ; while the 
neighbouring people ^ire low of stature, have abject counte¬ 
nances, black eyes, the hair of the head black as ebony, and of 
the body, tliick and rough.”—Page 135. 

“ The Peru’vians are not very tall; but, though thick set, 
they are tolerably well made. There are many, it is true,- 
who, by being diminutive, are monstrous. Some are deqf, 
dumb, blind, and idiots; and others want a limb, whqn born. 
In all probability, the excessive labour to which they have been 
subjected, by the barbarity of the Spaniards, has produced 
.such numbers of. defective men. Tyranny has an influence 
even on the physical temperament of slaves. Their nose is* 
aquiline; their foi-ehead narrow; their hair black, strong, 
smooth, and plentiful; their complexion an olive red; ‘the 
apple of the eye black, and the white not very clear. They 
never have any beard, for we»caimot bestow that name on some 
short straggling hairs which sprout in old age; nor have either 
men or women the downy hair which generally appears after 
the age of puberty. In this they are distinguished from all 
people on earth, even from the Tartars and Cliinpse. As in 
eunuchs, it is the characteristic *<of their degeneracy.”— 
Page 144. * , 

“ Jud^ng by the rage which the Americans have to mutilate 
and disHgure tdiemsdves, we should siq)pose they all were dis- 
Rontehted'wltli the proportions of their»limbs and bodies. *Not 
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a single nation has been discovered in this fourth quarticr of 
the globe which has not adopted the custom of artificially 
changing, either the fonn of the lips, the hollow of the ear, or 
the shape of the he>*u, by forcing it to assume an extraordi¬ 
nary and ridiculous figure. 

“ There are savages whose heads are p 3 Tamidal, or conical, 
with the top terminating in a point. Others have flat heads, 
with large foreheads, and the back' part flattened. This 
caprice seems to have been the most fashionable, at least, it 
was the most common. Some Canadians had their heads 
perfectly spherical. Although the natural form of the head 
really approaches the circular, these savages who, by being 
thus distorted, acquired the appellation of bowl or bullet- 
head, do not appear less disgusting, for having made the head 
too round, and perverted the original purpose of nature, to 
which nothing can be added, from which nothing can be taken 
away, without some essential error being the result, which is 
destructive to the animal. 

• “ In fine we have, seen, on the banks of the Maragnon, Ame¬ 
ricans with square, or cubical heads;' that is to say, flattened 
on the /ace, the top, the temples, and the occiput, which 
appears to be the last stage of human extravagance. 

It is diflicult to«coneeive how it was possible to compress 
and mould the bones of the skull into so many various forms, 
w’ithout most essentially injuring the seat of sense, and the 
organs of reason or occasioning either madness or idiotism; 
since we so often have examples that violent contusions in the 
region of the temples have occasioned lunacy, and deprived the 
sufferers of intellectual capacity. For it is not true, as ancient 
narratives have affirmed, that all Indians with flat, or sugar- 
loaf heads, were really idiots; had this been the case there 
must have been whole nations in America either foolish or 
frantic, whifh is impossible, even in supposition.” 

I I 

OBSERVATION BY LENTZ. ^ 

It appears to me remarkable that the Je'^ should have 
carried with them the marks of their country and race to all 
parts of the world; I mean theji short, black, curly hair, and 
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Tarown complexion.—Their quickness ot speech, haste and 
abruptness in all their actions, appear to proceed from the 
same causes.' I imagine the Jews hate more gall than other 
men.”—(I add, as characteristics of the national Jewish conn-* 
tenance, the pointed chin, pouting lips, and well-defined 
middle line of the mouth.) 

EXTBACT FROM A pETTER WHITTEN BY M. FUSELI, DATED AT 
■ PETEKSBUHG. 

“ My observations have been directed” (writes this great 
designer and physiognomist), “ not to the countenance of 
nations only, being convinced, from numberless experiments, 
that the general form of the hbman body, its attitude, and 
manner, the sunken or raised position of the head, between or 
above the shoulders, the firm, the tottering, the hasty, or slow 
walk, may frequently be less deceitful signs of this or that 
character, thgn the countenance separately considered. I 
believe it possible so accurately to characterize man, from the 
calmest state of rest to the highest gradation of rage, terror 
and pain, that, from the carriage of the body, the turn of the 
head, and gestures, in general, we shall bo aide to distinguish 
the Hungarian, the Sclavonian, the Illyrian,* the Wallachian. 
and to obtain a full and clear conceptfon of the actual, and,4n 
general, the prominent characteristics of this or that nation.” , 

•» 

EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM PROFESSOR* CAMPER. ^ 

“ If not impossible, it would be very diflScult to give you 
my particular rules for delineating various nations and ages, 
with almost mathematical certainty; especially, if I would add 
all 1 have had occasion to remaric concerning the beauty of 
the antiques. These rules I have obtained by constant obser¬ 
vations on the skulls of different nations, of which I have a 
large collection, and by a long stud;jl of the antiques. 

“ It has cost me much time accurately to draw any head in 
profile. I have dissected the skuUa of people lately dead, that 
I might be able to define the lines of the countenance, and the 
angle of these linw ■with the horizon.# I was thus led t6 the 

A A 
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discovery of the maximum and minimum of this angle. I 
began with the monkey, proceeded to the negro, and the 
European, till I ascend'id to the countenances of antiquity, 
and examined a Medusa, an Apollo, or a Venus de Medicls. 

, This concerns only the profile. There is another difference in 
the breadth of the cheeks, which I have found to be largest 
among the Calmucs, and much smaller among the Asiatic 
negroes. The Chinese, and inhabitants of the Molucca, and 
other Asiatic islands, appear to'me to have broad cheeks, with 
projecting jaw-bones; the under jaw-bone, in particular. Very 
high, and almoct fonming a right angle, which, among Euro¬ 
peans, is very obtuse, and still more so among the African 
negroes. 

“ I have not yet procured a*re.al skull of an American, there¬ 
fore, can say nothing on tke subject. 

“ Almost to my shame must I confess that I have not yet 
been able accurately to draw the countenance of a Jew, 
although they are so vciy' remarkable in their features; nor 
liave 1 yet obtained precision in delineating the Italian face. 
it is generally true*that the upper and under jaw of the Euro- 
pelns is less broad than the breadtii of the skull, and that 
among fhe Asiatics they arc much broader; but I liave 
not been able to determine ihe specific differences between 
• European nations. * 

. “ 1 have very frequently, by physiognonionical sensation, 
been able to distinguish the soldiers of different nations; the 
Scotchman, the Irishman, and the native of England; yet 
have I never been able to delineate the distinguishing traits. 

“ The people of our provinces are a mi.xture of all nations, 
but, in the remote and separated cantons,! find the countenance 
to be more flat, and extraordinarily high from the eyes upward.” 


EXTRACTS IT.OM THE MANUSCRIPT OP A MAN OP UTERATI7BB 

AT .'DARMSTADT. 

C 

“ All tribes of people who dwell in uncultivated countrie*. 
and, consequently, are pastonal, not assembled in towns, would 
never be capable of an equal degree of cultivation with Euro- 
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peans, though they did not live thus scattered. Were the 
shackles of slavery shaken off, still their minds would eternally 
slumber; therefore whatever remarksitve can make upon them 
must be pathognomonical ”—(I suspect physiognomonieal) 

“ and we must confine ourselves to their receptive powers of* 
mind, not being able to say much of their expression. • 

“ People who do not bear our badges of servitude are not 
so miserable as we suppose. Their species of slavery is very 
supportable, in their mode of existence. They are incom¬ 
parably better fed than German peasants, and have neither to 
contend with the cares of providing, nor^e excesses of labour. 
As their race of horses exceeds ours in strength and size, so 
do their people those among us who have, or suppose they 
have, property. Their wants are few, and their understand¬ 
ing sufficient to supply those wants* they have. The Russian 
or Polish peasant is, of necessity, carpenter, tailor, shoemaker, 
mason, thatcher, &c. and when we examine their performances, 
we may easily*judge of their capacities. Hence their aptitude 
at meclianical and handicraft professions, as soon as they are 
taught their principles. . Invention of wliat is great they h^ve 
no pretensions to ; their mind, like a machine, is at rgst when 
the necessity that set it in moti<m ceases. 

“ Of the numerous nations subject, to ^he Russian sceptre, 

I shall omit those of the extensive Siberian districts, and con- 
fine myself to the Russians, properly So called, whose coun-' 
tries are bounded by Finland, Esthonia, Livonia, and the 
borders of Asia. These Are distinguishable by profli^ous 
strength, firm sinews^ broad brea,st and colossal neck; which, 
in a whole ship’s crew, will he the same; resembling the Far- 
nesian Herculean by their Jjlack,, broad, thick, rough, strong 
hair, head and beardtheir sunken eyes, black as pitch; their 
short forehead, compressed to the nose, with an arch. We 
often find thin lips, though, in general, they are pouting, wide, 
aiid “thick. The women have high *,cheek bones, hollow tera- 
pl^i” snub noses, and retreating arched foreheads, wth very 
few traits of ideal beauty. At a oertain period of life, both 
sexes frequently become corpulent. Their power of propaga- 

,, r-‘•■life.,#*’''' .1 . • *<• »’ • •* ^ 

tion exceeds belief. . • 
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“ In the centre dwell the Ukranians, of whom most of th© 
regiments of Cossacks are formed. They are distinguished 
among the Russians almost as the Jews are among Europeans. 
They generally have aquiline noses, are nobly formed; amo- 
'rous, yielding, crafty, and without strong passions; probably, 
•because, for some thousands of years, they have followed 
apiculture, have lived in society, had a form of goveamment, 
and inhabit a most fruitful country, in a moderate climate, 
resemblinc: that of France. Amonsf all these people the greatest 

V . . ^ . 

actmjjy ^d„.p,ength of the body are united. They are as 
<lifferent from the German boor as quicksilver is from lead, and 
how our ancestors could suppose them to be stupid, is incon¬ 
ceivable.” 


“ Thus too the Turks resemble the Russians. They are a’ 
mixture of the noblest blood of Asia Minor with the more 
material and gross Tartar. The Natolian, of a qiiritual nature, 
feeds on meditation ; will for days contemplate a* single object, 
seat himself at the chess board, or wrap himself up in the 
majifle of taciturnity. The eye, void.of passion, or great en- 
, terprise, ^bounds in all the penetration of benevolent cunning; 
the mouth is eloquent: the hair of the head and beard, and 
the small neck, declare the flexibility of the man.” 


* “ The Englishman iS erect in his gait, and generally stands 
as if a etake were driven through his body. nerves ^ 
str oKg .*^and he is the best runneE He is distinguished from 


all other men by the roundness and smoothness of the mus¬ 
cles of his face. If he neither speak nor move, he declares 
the capability and mind he possesses in so superior a degree. 
His silent eye seeks not to. please. His hair, coat, and cha¬ 
racter, alike, are smooth. Not cunning, but on his guard, yet 
perhaps but ^little colouring is necessary to deceive him, on any 
occasion. Like the bull dog, he does not bark; but if irritated, 
rages. As he wishes not* for more esteem than he merits, so 
he detests the false pretensions of his neighbours, who would 
arrogate excellence they do not possess. Desirous of private 
happ'^ncss, he disregards public opinipp, and obtains a charac- 
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ol* singularity. His imagination, like a sea-coal fire, is not 
tlie splendour that enlightens a ro^on^ but diffuses genial 
warpith. Perseverance in study, and pertinacity, for cenftl- 
ri<^ in fixeti principles, hare raised and maintained the British 
spirit, as well as the British govermnent, trade, manufactures,* 
and marine. He has punctuality and probity, not trifling away 
his time to establish false principles, or making a parade with 
a vipious hypothesrs.” 

“ In the temperament of nations, thfi Frmich class is that 
of the* sanguine. Frivolous, benevolent, and ostentatious, the 
iTrencfiriiah forgets not his inoffensive parade till old age has 
made him wise. At all times disposed to enjoy life, he is the 
best o f companions. * lie pardons Rimself much, and therefore 
pardons others if they will but grant that they are foreigners, 
and he is a Frenchman. His gait is dancing, his speech with¬ 
out accent, and his ear incurable. His imagination pursues 
the consequences of small things with the rajjidity of the 
second-liahd of a stop,watch, but seldom gives those loud, 
strong, reverberating strokes which proclaim new discoveries 
to'^e world. Wit is his inheritance. His countenance is 
open, and, at first sight, speaks a thous^d pleasant, amiable 
thin^. Silent he cannot be, either with eye, tongue, or fea-* 
twe. His eloquence is often deafening, but his good humo^^ 
casts a veil over all his failings. His form is equally, distinct 
from that of other nations; and difficult to*describe in v^rds. 
jSTo other man has so little of the firm, or deep traits, or so 
much motion. He is all appearance, all gesture; therefore, 
the first impression seldom deceives, but declares who and 
what he is. His imagination is incapable of high flights, and \ 
the s^lime in all arts is to him ofTence. Hence his dislike of 
wl^^'er is antique in art, or literature; his deafness to tirue ^ 
iTtfWa r-; his blihduess to the highei^beauties of pmnting.^ His I 
lasE, most marking trait is, that he is astonished at every thing, « 
anff caanot comprehend how it is possible men shoifld be other ' 
ihiim^they are at Paris.” 

♦ 

“ The count^jiance of the Italian is soul, his speech excla^ 
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mation, liis motion gesticulation. His form is the noblest, 
and his country the true seat of beauty. His short fore¬ 
head, his strong, marked eye-bones, the fine contour of his 
mouth, give a claim of kindred to the antiques of Greece. 
The ardour of his eyes denotes that the beneficent sun brings 
forth fruit more perfect in Italy than beyond the Alps. 
His imagination is ever in metion, ever sympathizing with 
surrounding objects, and, as in the poem of Ariosto, the whole 
• works of creation are reflected, so are they, generally, in 
the national spirit, ^hat power which could bring forth such 
a work, appears to me the general representative of genius. 
It sings all, and from it all^ things are sung. The sublime 
in arts is the birth-right of the Italian. Modem reli^'on 
and politics may have degraded and falsified his character, 
may tave rendered the vulgar faithless and crafty, but the 
superior part of the nation abounds in the noblest and best 
of men ” 


The Dutchman is tranquil, patient, confined, and appears 
to will nothing. His walk and eye are long silent, and an 
hour of his company will scarcely produce a thought. He is 
little troubled by the tide of pa.ssions, and he will contemj)Iate, 
uninoved, the parading streamers of all natipns sailing before 
‘his eyes. Quiet and competence are his gods, therefore, thofeig 
arts alane which can procwQ these ))tessjn^ employ his facul- 
ties: His laws, political and commercial, have originated in 
tliat spirit of security which maintains him in the possession 
of what he has gained. He is tolerant in all tliat relates to 
opinion, if he bo but left peaceably to enjoy his property, and 
to assemble at the meeting-house of his sect. The character 
of the ant is so applicable to the Dutch, that to this literature 
itself conforms in Holland. All poetical powers, exerted either 
in great works or small,J are foreign to this nation. They 
endure pleasure froip thd perusal of, but produce rio, policy. 
I speak of the United Provinces, and not oT the Flemings, 
whose jovial character is in the midway between the Italian 
and French. This may afibrd data /or the history of their 
arte. 
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‘‘A hig^ forehead, half open eyes, full nose, hanging cheeks, 
wide open'mouth, fleshy lips, broad,chin, and large ears, I 
believe to be characteristic of the Dutchman.” <*. 




u * 4 


“ A German thinks it disgraceful not to know every thing, 
and dreads nothing so much as to be thought a fooL Pro- 
bitv often makes him appear a blockneaa. Of nothino: is he 
so'^proud as of hoflest, moral understanding. According to 
raodenTTactics he is certainly the best soldier, andHEKe teaclier 
of all Europe. He is allowed to be the^-greatest inventor, and 
o^ten wTffi so little ostentation, that foreigners have, for cen¬ 
turies, unknown to him, robbed 'him of his glory. From the 
age of Tacitus, a willing dependant, he has exerted faculties 
for the service of his,master, which»othcrs only exert for free¬ 
dom and property. His countenance does not, like a painting 
in fresco, spealc at a distance, but he must be sought and 
studied.' His, good nature and benevolence are often concealed 
under apparent moroseness, and a third person is always 
necessary to draw off the veil and show hhn as he is. He is 
diflScult to move, and, without the aid of old wine, is silent. 
He does not suspect his own worth, and wonders w&en it is 
discovered by others. Fidelity, industry, and secresy, are his 
t hree princ ipal characteristics^ Not having wit, he indulges 1 
his sensi bility . Moratgood is the colouring which he require* 
in all arts . Hence his great indulgence towards abortions 
wl^icl^ wear t his mask. Hk epic and lyrip Spirit walks in un¬ 
frequented paths. ^ Hence again his great, and frequently 
giganlTc"iense, which seldom permits him the plear aspect of 
enthusiasm, or the glow of splendour. Moderate in the use of 
thi§3KiH4*s delights, he has little propensity to sensuality and 
c xtrava gancfi, but he is, therefore, formal, and less social tlian 
his neighbour.” 


PIITSIOGNOMY OF TOWNS AND.PLACES. 

- Each country, province, town, and village, has its peculiar 
physiognomy and character; and a, character which tnani- 
festly is conformable to this physiognomy. Let, for example. 
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a number of coimtenanoes be taken from any village, or any 
town, and compared; will be as easy to perceive wliat they 
l?ave in common, as it will be difficult to define in words. The 
discovery of general character, in a society of people, is never 
difficult; but to describe its peculiarity with such accuracy 
‘ that it might afterwards be drawn, always is. The most gene¬ 
ral may, probably, be found by examining tlie whole, as far as 
it is not too great and various, “and by comparison with neigh¬ 
bouring, and remote wholes. The jiarticular, or characteristic, 
on the contrary, to, be clearly communicated and taught, 
must, in my opinion, as I have before remarked, be obtained 
by considering individuals, and the comparison of individuals. 
However great the distance ibetween the most beautiful and 
m'^st defonned of a town nr village, there will always be some¬ 
thing ^mutually local and common between the beautiful and 
defonned ; but it requires the most accurate perception, and 
the greatest practice, to discover what it is tlrat is thus com¬ 
mon. The form of the countenance, and the cliaracter of the 
profile, particulavlyrf)f the mouth, will, in my opinion, by com- 
pafison, attain this purpose. 

conclusion or NAlflONAL PHYSIOGNOMY. 

f • 

The natural history of national physiognomy is possible, and 
Important, to the philoViophor, and the man, as w'ell of business 
as of cgntemplation. It is one of the most profound, inde¬ 
structible, and eternal principles of physio^omy. I repeat it, 
to deny national physiognomy and national character is equal 
to denying the light of the sun at noon day. I will grant that 
integrity and wisdom may reside in every climate, and under 
^yeiy national form, and th^it God respects not persons or 
climates, but that all people, of all countries, when virtuous, 
are to him acceptable. I am of the opinion of Juvenal, 

I 

Summos posse viros el magna exempla daturos 
Vervecum in crassoque sub acre, nasci. 

a 

Yet is it undeniably true that the all-frcedom of God, under 
every climate, by the present, the active, and the thus or thus 
defined secondary causes, generally fofms such characters, as 
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when compared to other characters, bom in other climates, 
are so distinct that they cannot be gonfounded; and that it 
must be an extremely interesting spectacle to hiln, and to %ll 
rational beings, to view, at a single glance, the physiognomo-^ 
nical varieties, connexions, and combinations, of so many mil¬ 
lions of people. This infinite variety, which yet conspiring* 
forms one whole, must and shall be eternal. How muct 
soever all may be ennobled, clianged, and deified, each must 
be ennobled according to its primitive nature. Species shall 
no more be confounded than individi^s. Therefore, as an * 
individual’s excellence of mind and' physiognomy are the 
favour and the gift of God, so arc tliey equally the favour and 
the gift of God when bestowed upon nations, wlio, by residing 
in a more fortunate climate, have fior that reason, greater ex¬ 
cellence of understanding and of form. Yet ought not the 
lowest of the human race to be discouraged. They are the 
chitdrefi of qpe common lather, and their brother is the first 
bora of the brethren. He shall collect to himself from all 
nations, tongues and people, those whe shall inherit Ms 
kingdom. 

RESEMBLANCE BETWEEN PARENTS AN^D CHILDREN 

• • 

Fit, qudque, ut interdum similes existere avorum 
Fossint, et referant proavorutn saepc dguras; 

Propterea,^qiiia multimodis primordia inultis 
Mixta suo celant in torpore ssspe parentes, 

Quse patribus patres tradunt a stirpe profecta; 

Inde Veous varias ])Toducit scite flguras, 

Majommquc refert vultus, vocesque, comasque ; 

Quandoquidem nihilo magls hxc de semine certo 
Fiuat quam fades et corpora membraque nobis. 

Lucbeticts. 

GENERAL REMARKS. ^ 

The resemblance between paren'U and children is very com¬ 
monly remarkable. ^ • 

Fanuly physiognomy is as undeniable as national. To 
doubt this is to doubt what b self-evident; to wish to, inter¬ 
pret it is to wish to explore ^he ine*xplicable secret of exbt- 
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ence. Striking and frequent as the resemblance between 
parents and children ij, yet have the relations between the 
oharacters and countenances of families never been inquired 

• into. No one lias, to my knowledge, made any regular obser- 
^ rations on this subject. I must also confess that I have, 

myself, made but few, with that circumstantial attention 
which is necessary. All I havq to remark is what follows. 

When the father is considerably stupid, and the mother 
exceedingly the reverse, then will most of the children bo 
endued with extraordinary understanding. 

When the father is good, truly good, the children wiljlj in 
general, be well disposed; 3,t least most of them will be 
benevolent. 

The son appears most lo inherit mor^l goodness from the 
good father, and intelligence from the intelligent mother; the 
daughter to partake of the character of the mother. 

If we wisli to find the most certain marks of resemblance 
l^etwecn parents and children, they should be oliserved within 
an hour or two aftdb birth. We may .then perceive whom the 
chrld most resembles in its formation. The most essential 
resemblance is usually afterw^ds lost, and does not, perhaps 
appear for many years; or not till after death. 

• When children, as they increase in years, visibly increase 
in the resemblance of form and foattires to their parents, we 
cannot doubt but that there is an increasing resemblance of 
char^ck'r.. How 'much soever the characters of children may 
appear unlike that of the parents they resemble, yet will this 
dissimilarity be found to originate., in external circumstances, 
and the variety of these must be great indeed if the difference 
of character be not, at length, overpowered by the resenr* 
blance of form. 

From the strongly-delineated father, I believe, the firmness 
and the kind* (1 do not say the form, but the kind) of bones 
and muscles are derived ^ and from the strongly-delineated 
mother, the kind of hen^es, and form of the countenance; il 
the imagination and love of the mother have not fixed them¬ 
selves too deeply in the cpuntenance of the man. 

fJertain forms of countenance,' in children, appear for a time 
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undecided whether they shall take the resemblance of the 
father or of the mother; in which I will grant that ex¬ 
ternal circumstances, preponderating love for the father 
or motlier, or a greater degree of intercourse with either,* 
may influence the form. 

Wo sometimes see children who long retain a remarkable 
resemblance to the father, bu^ at length, change and become 
ipore like the mother. 

I undertake not to expound the least of the diffi‘*"Ities that 
occur on this subject, but the most modest plnlosophy may be 
peftnitted to compare uncommon cases with those which are 
known, even though they too should be inexplicable, and this 
I believe is all that philosophy can and ought to do. 

We know that all longing, or mbther-marks, and whatever 
may be considered as of the same nature, which is much, do 
not proceed from the father, but from the imagination of the 
mother. We* also know that children most resemble the father 
only when the mother has a very lively imagination, and love 
for, or fear of, the husbpnd ; therefore, as* has been before ob¬ 
served, it appears that the matter and quantum of the power, 
and of the life, proceed from ^the father; and from the im¬ 
agination of the mother, sensibility^ the kind of nerves, the 
form, and the appearance. • • 

If, therefore, in a certain decisive moment, the imagination 
of the mother should suddenly pass from the imago of her hus¬ 
band to her own image, it* might, perhaps,* occasion a r^cm- 
blMce orihe child, first to the father, and, afterwards, to the 
mother. 

There are certain forms and features of countenance which 


are long propagated, and others^ which as suddenly disappear. 
The beautiful and the deformed (I do not say forms of coim^ 


tenance, but what is generally supposed to be beauty and 
defonnity) are not the most easU^ propagated t neither are 
the middling and insignificant; but. the great and the minute 
a^ easily it^erited, and of long duratibhi 
T*a3nffiats with small noses may have children with the largest 


and strongest defined ^ but the fatl^er or mother seldsm, on 
the contrary, have a very sthong, that is to say large-boned 
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nose which is not communicated, at least, to one of their chil* 
tlren; and which doea^^not remain in the family, especially 
when it is in the female line. It may seem to have been lost 
_ for many years, but soon or late, will again make its appear¬ 
ance, and its resemblance to the original will be particularly 
' visible, a day or two after death. 

If the eyes of the mother have any extraordinary vivacity 
there is almost a certainty that these eydS will become .here¬ 
ditary ; for the imagination of the mother is delighted with 
nothing so much as with the beauty of her own eyes. Physi- 
ognomonical sensation has been, hitherto, much more generally 
directed to the eyes than to 'the nose and form of the face; 
but, if women should once be induced to examine the nose, and 
form of the face, as assiduously as they have done their eyes, 
it is be GX})ected that the former will be no less strikingly 
hereditarj' than the latter. 

Short and well-arched foreheads arc easy of inhei-itance, 
hut not of long duration; and here the proverb is applicable. 
Quod cito fit cIto*perit.” (Soon got soon gone.) 
dt is equally certain and inexplicable, that some remarkable 
physiognomies, of the most fruitful persons, have been wholly 
lost to their po^cerity; and It is as certain and inexplicable 
. thft others are nevef lost. 

Nor is it less remar|^a1)le that certain strong countenances* 
of the father or mother, disappear in tlie children and perfactly 
revive ih the grand-children. , 

Ah a proof of the powers of the imagination of the mother, 
wc sometimes sec that a woman shall have children by her 
second husband which^hall resemUe the first, at least in the 
general appearance. ^ The Italians, however, are manifestly 
too extravagant when they suppose children, that strongly re¬ 
semble their father, are base bom.} They say that the mother, 
during the commission of crime so sHameful, wholly emfdoys 
her imagination concerning the possibility of siupn^hy, and 
the image of, her hu^jand. But, were this fear so to act, the 
form of the children must not only have the very image of the 
&the{, but also his appearance of rage and revenge, vnthout 
which the adulterous wife could not ima^e the being but- 
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prised by, or image of, her husband. It is this appearance, 
this that_^8he fears, and not the man. 

Natural children generally resembft one of their parents 
inqre^an the legitimate. *• 

The more there is of individual love, of pure, faithful, mild, * 
affection; the more this love is reciprocal, and unconstrained, , 
between the father and mother, which reciprocal love and 
affection implies a certain degree of imagination, and the ca¬ 
pacity of receiving impressions, the more will the countenances 
of the.children appear to be composed of the features of the 
parents. * * 

The sanguine, of all the teiriljeraments, is the most easil}’’ in¬ 
herited, and with it volatilityand, bemg once introduced, 
much industry and suffering will be necessary to exterminate 
this yol^tility. • * 

The natural timidity of the mother may easily communicate 
the melancholy temperament of the father. Be it understood 
that this is easy if, in the decisive moment, the mother be sud¬ 
denly seized by some predominant fear; and that it is le^ 
cominimicable when the. fear is less hasty, and more reflective. 
Thus we find those mothers who, during the whole time of 
their pregnancy, are most in dr(^d of produejng monstrous, or 
marked, children, because they remerpber to have seen objects 
that excited abhorrence, generally have the best formed, 5nd* 
freest from marks; for the fear, thougli real, was the feai’ of 
reflection, and not the sudden effect of an object excjting al>- 
horrence, rising inslantaneoMsly to sight. * • , 

When both parents have given a deep root to the choleric 
temperament, in a family, jt may probably die some centuries 
before it be again moderated. Phlegm is not so easily inhe¬ 
rited, even though both father gnd mother should be phleg¬ 
matic, for there are certain moments of life when the phleg¬ 
matic acts with its whole powers, although it acts thus but 
rarely, and tliese moments may, ai}d must, have Iheir effects; 
but nothing appears more easy of inheritance than activity 
and industry, when these have their origin in organization, and 
the necesaity of producing alteration. .It will be long before an 
indiwtrious couple, to ^hom not onlY,a livelihood but hifsiness 
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is, in itself, necessai^S shall not have a single descendant with 
the like quality of industry, as such mothers are generally 
prolific. *. 

I- 

• BEMABKS ON THE OPINIONS OP BUFFON, HALIER, AND BONNET, CON¬ 
CERNING THE RESEMBLANCE BETWEEN PARENTS AND CHILDREN. 

* 

Bufron'’s theory, or hypothesis, of the cause of the human 
form, is well known, which Haller has thus abridged and more 
clearly explained. * 

“ Both sexes have their semet.*, in which are active particles 
of a certain form. From the‘union of these the fruit of the 
womb arises. 

“ These particles contafh the resemblance of all the parts 
of the "father or mother. They are, by nature, separated from 
the rude and unformed particles of the human juices, and are 
impressed with the form of all the parts of the body of the father 

or mother. Hence arises the resemblance of children to their 

• 

parents. This will kccount for the mixture of the features of 
father and mother in the children; for spots in animals when 
the male and female are of dilljercnt colours; for the Mulatto 
produced by a Negro and a White, and for many other phe- 
•noifiena, difficult to be resolved. 

• “ It may be asked how these particles can assume the inter¬ 
nal structure of the body of the father, since they can, pro- 
porljj be only the hnages of the hollow vessels. To which it is 
answered, that we know' not all the powers of nature, and that 
she may have preserved to herself, though she has concealed it 
from her scholar, man, the art of making, internally, models 
and impressions, which shall express the whole solidity of the 
model.” 

Haller, in his Preface to Buffon’s Natural History, haa, in 
my opinion, *irrcfragably confuted this system. But he has 
not only forborne to elucidate the resemblance between fothers 
and children, but, while opposing Buffon, has spoken so much 
on the natural, physiological, dissimilarity of the human body, 
that ke appears to havq denied this resemblance. Bufibn’s 
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hypothesis offended all philosophy; and, though we cannot 
entirely approve the theory of Bonnet, yet has he very effec¬ 
tually opposed the incongruities of !^ffon, to which Buffon 
himself could scarcely give any serioul faith. But he, as \\e^ 
sh^^ soon see, has either avoided the question of resemblance. 
between parents and children, or, in order to strengthen his 
own system, has rather sought to palliate, than to answer, 
difficulties. 


IL 


BONNET-SUR LES CORPS OUGfLNlSES.* 

*^Are the germs of one an4 tlie same species of organized 
bodies perfectly like each other, or individually distinct ? A re 
they only distinct in the organs which characterize sex, or have 
they a resembling difference to each other, such as we obsei'vo 
in individual substances of the same species, of plants, or 
animals! 

“ Answer—If we consider the infinite variety to bo observed 
In all the products of nature, the latter wdU appear most pro.- 
bable. The differences which are obsen’cd in the individuals 
of the same species probably depend more on the primitive 
form of the germs than in the cennexion of the sexes.” 

• • 

ON THE RESEMBLANCE BETWEEN CUILDREy AND TIIEIK PARENTS. , 


" I must owTi I Imve not been successful in explaining, by 
the foregoing h}'pothesis, the resemblance of featured fsund 
between parents and children. But are not these features 
very ambiguous ? • 

“ Do we not suppose that to bo the cause which probably is 
not so ? The father is deformed; the son is deformed after 
the same manner; and it is therefore concluded deformity is 
inherited. This may be true, but it may bo fal^e. The de¬ 
formity of each may arise from veryidifferent causes, and these 
causes may be infinitely varied. * , 

“ It is leas difficult to explain h(?reditarj' diseases. We can 
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c ^ily conceive that defective juices may produce defective 
eenns; and, when the same parts of the body are affected by 

mscase in father or mrfuher, and in' child, this arises from the 

* ) 

similar conformation of the parts, by which they are subjected 
to like inconveniences./ Besides, the misshapen body often 
. originates in disease being hereditary, which much diminishes 
the first difiSculty. For, since the juices conducted to those 
parts are of a bad quality, the .parts must be more or less ill- 
formed, according as they are more or less capable of being 
aifected by these juices.” 

..-- I » 

REFLECTION. 

% 

Bonnet cannot find the origin of family likeness in his system. 
But let us take this his system in the part where he finds the 
origin of hereditary disease. Shall tha defective juices of 
father* or mother very much alter the germ, and produce, in 
the very parts where the father or mother is injured, impor¬ 
tant changes of bad fonnation, more or Joss, according to the 
capability of the germ, and its power of resistance, and shall 
the healthy juices of the parents in no manner affect the germ! 
Wliy should not the healthy juices be as active as tlie un¬ 
healthy ? Why should they not introduce the same qualities, 
in miniature, which Jhe .father and mother have in the gross, 
‘since the father and mother assimilate the nutriment they 
Jeceive to their own nature, and since the seminal juices are 
the spii-itual extract of all their juices and powers, as we have 
just reason to conclude, from the most continued and accurate 
observations? Why should they not as naturally, and as 
powerfully, act upon the germ, to .produce all possible resem¬ 
blance; hut which resemblance is infinitely varied, by dif¬ 
ferently changeable and chajiged circumstances, so that the 
germ continually preserves sufficient of its own original nature 
and properties, yet is always very distinct from the parents, and 
sometimes even seems to lyive derived very little from them; 
which may happen from a tljousand accidental causes or changes? 
Hence, family resemlJiance <and dissimilarity being summarily 
considered,- we shall find that nature, wholly employed to pro- 
pagafct, appears to be entirely directe.d to produce an equili- 
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• brium between the indiviilual power of the germ, in its first 
fonnation, and the resembling power of the parents; that the 
originality of the first form of the gem^ may not wholly disap¬ 
pear before the too gfreat power of resemblance to the parents^^ 
but that they may mutually concur, and both be subject to 
numberless circumstances, which may increase, or diminish, 
their respective powers, in order that the riches of variety, 
and the utility of the creature, and its dependance on the 
whole, and the general Creator* may be the greater, and more 
predominant.* 

From all observations, on the resemblance between parents 
and ^children, which I have bo^ enabled to make, it appears 
to me evident that neither tho^theories of Bonnet nor Buffon 
give any systematic explanation ^of phenomena, the existence 
of which cannot be denied by tho sophistry of hypothesis. 
Diminish the difficulties as much as we will, facts will stilljstare 
us in the face. If the germ exist preformed in the mother, can 
this germ, at j.hat time, have physiognomy ? Can it, at that 
time, resemble the future, promiscuous, first, or second father? 
Is it not perfectly indifferent to either ? Or, if the physiogno- 
monical germ exist in the father, how can it, sometimes, re¬ 
semble the mother, sometimes the father, often both, and often 
neither ? * • 

To me it appears that something getm-like, or a whgle 
cap able jjf receiving tb© human form, must previously exist^ 
In the mother; but which is nothing more than the founda¬ 
tion of the future fatherly, oy motherly, I kiww not wllat, and 
is the efficient cause of the future living fruit. This genn^like 
something, which, most especially constituted agi'eeable to the 
hd[ltitm form, is analogous lo the nature and temperature of 
the" mother, receives a peiculiar individual personal physiog¬ 
nomy, according to the propensities of the father or mother, 
the disposition of the moment of conception, and, probably, 
ofTo^y either future decisive moments. Still much remains 
t;g ^^e fr eedom and predisposition of man. "He may deprave, 
oiHum^ove, the stete of the juices ;* he may calm, or agitate 
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his miad, may awaken evci^ sensation of love, and, by various 
modes, increase, or relax them. Yet 1 think that neither the 
nature of the bones, nor that of the muscles and nerves, cons&' 
^uently the character, 'depends on the physiogndmonical pr©p 
formation preceding generation; at least they are far from 
depending on that alone, though 1 allow the organizable, the 
primitive form, always has a peculiar individuality, which 
is only capable of reOeiving certain subtile influehces, and 
which must reject others.—But of this enough. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE NEW-BORN, THE DYING, 

AND TH^ DEAD. 

I have remarked, in some, children, about an hour after a 
not difficult birth, a striking, though infantine, resemblance, in 
the profile, to the profile of the father.'*^ In a few days this 
resemblance had nearly disappeared. The impression of the 
open air, nutriment, and, perhaps, of position, had so far 
altered the outlines that the child seemed entirely chmiged. 

• Two of these chjldren I saw dead, the one about six weeks, 
aiyl the other about four years, old; mid, neai’Iy twelve hours 
after death, I observed the same profile which I had before 
remarked an hour after birtlr; with this difference, that the 
^ profile of the dead ^hild, as is natural, was something more 
tense and fixed than the living. A part of ,this resemblance, 
Tiowever, on the third ‘day, was remarkably gone. 

r 

!• 

I di^ve seen one man of fifty, another of seventy years of 
age, who, during life, appeared not to have the least resem¬ 
blance to their sons, and whose countenances seemed to be of 
a quite different class; yet, the second day after death, the 
profile of the one had a striking resemblance to the profile of 
his eldest, and that of the other, to the profile of his third son; 
as much so, as the profile of the dead children before cited 
resembled the living profile an hour after birth; stronger, 
indeed, and, as a paipter Would say, harder. On the third day 
here, also, a part of the re!>emblance disappeared. 

Of the "many dead persons I have seen, I have uniformly 
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observed that sixteen, eighteen, or twenty-four hours after 
death (according to the disease), they have had a more beau^f 
tiful.iarQi, better defined, more pnJ^ortionate, harmonized, 
homogeneous, more noble, more exalted, than they ever hdd 
d,uring life. ’ 

May there not be, thought I, in all men, an original phy « 
siognomy, subject to be disturbed by the ebb and flow of ac¬ 
cident, and passion, and is not this restored by the calm of 
death; like as trouf)led waters, being again left at rest, become 
clear? 

Among the dying, I havjf observed some who liave been 
the reverse of noble or great during life, and who, some hours 
before ^heir death, or, perhaps, some moments (one was in a 
delirium), have had .an inexpressible ennobling of the counte¬ 
nance.. Every body saw a new man; colouring, diawiifg, and 
grace, all 'was new, all bright, as the morning; heavenly; 
beyond expression noble, and exalted; the most inattentive 
must see, the most insensible feel, the image of God. I sajv 
it'Bre^ forth and shma through tlie ruins of corruption, was 
olQ]^^ tG t«m aside, in silence, and adore. Ycs^ glorious 
God ! still art thou there, in thp weakest, mpst fallible men ! 


OF THE INFLUENCE OF COUNTENANCE ON 

COUNTENANCE. 


As the gestures of our friends and intimates often become 
our own, so, in like manner, does their appearance. What¬ 
ever we love we w'ould assimilate to ourselves, and whatever, 
in the circle of affection, does npt change us into itself, that 
WG change, m far as may be, into ourselves. 

AU things act upon us, and we act upon all things; but 
nothing has so much influence as«,what we love; and among 
alTobJects of affection nothing acts so forcibly as the counte¬ 
nance of man. . Its conformity to our countenance makes it 
most worthy our affection. How might it act upon,4iow att^Mt 
our attention, had it r^ot some marl^ discoverable or tundia- 
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coverable, similar to, at least, of the same kind with, the form 
Md features of our own countenance! 

Without, however, wishing ferther to penetrate into what is 
impenetrable, or to define what is inscrutable, the fact is in¬ 
dubitable that countenances attract countenances, and also that 
•countenances repel countenances; that similarity oTfeatiir^ 
between two sympathetic and affectionate men, increases wiilt 
the development, and mutual communication, of their peonliar, 
individual, sensatiomu*. The reflection, if I may so say, of the 


person beloved, remains upon the countenance of the affec- 
tionate. 

The resemblance frequently e^sts only in a single point—^In 


the character of mind and countenance. 

C 

A resemblance in the svstera of the bones presupposes a 
resemblance of the nerves and muscles, • 

Dissimilar education may affect the latter so much that the 
point of attraction may be invisible to unphysiognomonical 
eyes.—Suffer the two resembling fomis to approach, and they 
will reciprocally attract and repel each other; remove every 
intervening obstacle, and nature will soon prevail. They will 
recognize,each other, and rejoice in the flesh of their flesh and 
the bone of their, bone; with,hasty steps will proceed to as¬ 
similate. Such countenances also, w’hich are very different 
from each other, may communicate, attract, ai^d acquire resem¬ 
blance: nay, their likeTiess nuiy become more striking than 
that of ,the former, if they happen to be more flexible, more 
capable* and to have greater sensibility. 

This resemblance of features, in consequence of mutual 
affection, is ever the result of internal nature and orgmiization, 
therefore, of the character of the persons. It ever has its 
foundation in a preceding, perhaps, imperceptible resemblance, 
which might never have been animated, or suspected, had it 
not been set in motion, by the presence of the sympathetic 
being. 

It would be of infinite importance to give the cliaracters ot 
those countenances which most easily receive and communicate 
resemblance-. It cannot but be known that there are counte¬ 
nanced which attract aU,/)thers that repel all, and a third kind 
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which are indifferent. The all-repelling render the ignoble 
countenances, over which they have <Jbntinued influence, more 
ignoble. The indifferent allows no cliange. The all-attractihg 
either receive, me, or reciprocally give and receive. The fir^ 
change a little, the second more, the third most. These arc^ 
the souls,” says Herasterhuys the younger, “ which happily, or 
unhappily, add the most e.vqui§ite discernment to that excessive 
internal elasticity which occasions them to wish and feel im¬ 
moderately ; that is to say, the souls which are so modified, ^ 
or situated, that their attractive forCe'meeCb the fewest ob¬ 
stacles in its progress.” / 

It would be of the utmost importance to study this influence 
of countenance, this intercourse of mind. I have found the 
progress of resemblance most remarkable, when two persons, 
the one richly communicative, the other apt to receivfe, have 
lived a coiisTdcrable time together, without foreign interven- 
tibn; when*he Avho gave had given all, or he who received 
could receive no more, physiognomonical resemblance, if I 
re saj , liad attained, its punctum saturationis. It was in¬ 
capable of farther increase. 

^ 'M ' 9 

A word here to thee, youtl^j, irritable aud easy to be won. 
Oh! pause, consider, throw not thyself^ too hastily, into the 
arms of a friend untried. A gleam of sympathy and reSemi 
blance may easily deceive thee. If the man who is thy second 
self have not yet appeared, be not rash, thou shalt fin^d him at 
the appointed hodr. Being found, he wdll attract-tl^ee to 
himself, will give and receive whatever is communicable, The 
ardour of his eyes will nurture thine, and the gentleness of his 
voice will temper thy too piercing tones. His love will shine 
in thy countenance, and his image will appear in thee. Thou 
wilt become what he is, and yet remain what thou art. Affec¬ 
tion will make qualities in him visible to thee which never 
could be seen by an uninterested.^eye. This capability of re¬ 
marking, of feqling what there is of divine, in him, is a power 
which will make Uiy courterianoe^umi his resemblance. 
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. ON THE INFLUENCE *^OF THE IMAGINATION ON THE 

COUNTENANCE. 

« 

(I A WORD, only, on a subject concerning which volumes might 
be written, for it is a subject I must not leave wholly in silence. 
The little, the nothing, I have to say upon it, can only act as 
an inducement to deeper meditations on a theme so profound. 

Imagination acts upon our own countenance, rendering it in 
some measure resembling the beloved or hated image, which is 
living, present, and fleeting befdS'e us, and is within the circle 
of our immediate activity. If a man deeply in love, and sup¬ 
posing himself alone, were ruminating on his beloved mistress, 
to whom his imagination m^ght lend charncs, which, if present, 
he would be unable to discover—Were such a man observed 
by a person of penetration, it is probable that traits of the 
mistress be seen in the countenance of this meditating lover. 
So might, in the cruel features of revenge, the features of the 
ene.pny be read, whom imagination represents as present. And 
thus is thp countenance a picture of the characteristic features 
of all persons ejfceedingly loyed or hated. It is possible 
that an eye less penetrating than that of an angel may read 
the image of the Creator in the countenance, of a truly pious 
jferson. He who languishes after Christ, the more lively, the 
more distinctly, the more sublimely, he represents to himself 
the very presence and image of Christ, the greater resemblance 
will his own countenance take of this image. The image of 
imagination often acts more effectually than the real presence; 
and w'hoever has seen him of whom we speak, the great Him, 
though it were but an instantaneous glimpse, Oh! how inces¬ 
santly will the imagination reproduce his image in the counte¬ 
nance. 

Our imagination also acts upon other countenances. The 
imagination of the mother acts upon the child. Hence men 
long have attempted to influence the imagination for the pro¬ 
duction o^-beautiful children. In my opinion, however, it is 
not sd much the beauty surrounding fofms, as the interest 
taken concerning forms,' in certain moments;' and here, again, 
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it is uot BO much the imagination that acts as the spirit, that 
being only the organ of the spirit. •Thus it is true that it is 
the spirit that quickeneth, the flesh and the image of the flesh; 
merely considered as such, profiteth nothing. A look of love,* 
from the sanctuary of the soul, has, certainly, greater forming « 
power than hours of deliberate contemplation of the most 
beautiful images. This forming look, if so I may call it, can 
as little be preraeditatedly ^ven as any other naturally beau- 
tilul form can be imparted, by a studious contemplation in the 
looking glass. AH that creates, and.1:1 profbundly active, in 
the inner man, must be int^al, and be communicated ft-om 
above; as I believe it suffers ftself not to be occasioned, at""" 
least, not by forethought, circumspection, or wisdom in the 
agent, to produce such effects. Beautiful forms, or abortions, 
are neither of them the work of art or stu'dv, but off inter- 
vening causes, of the quick-guiding provideneq,, the predeter¬ 
mining God. ‘ ' 

Instead of the senses, endeavour to act upon affection. |f 
thou canst but incite love, it will, of itself, seek, and find, the 
powers of creation. But this verv love must itself bo innate 
before it can be awakened. Perhaps, liowever, the xmouient of 
thrs'aw^cening is not in our power; an^d, therefore, to those 
who would, by plan and method, effect that vihich is in ifself 
so extraordinary, and Imagine they have had I know not what 
wise and physiological circumspection when they awaken 
love, I might exclaim in the words of the enraptured, sipger : 

“ I cliarge you, O ye daughters of Jerusalem, by the roes and 
the hinds of the field, that ye stir not up nor awake my love 
till he please.”—Here, behold the forming Genius.—“ Behold 
he cometh, leaping upon the ipountains, skipping upon the 
hills, like a young hart .”—Song of Sol. chap. ii. 7—9. 

Moments unforeseen, rapid as the liglitning, in my opinion,' 
form and deform. Creation, of whatever kind, is momentane- 
ous: the development, nutriment, oliange, improving, injuring, 
ii^fTib work of time, art, industw, ancf education. Creative 

V 1 

power suffers itself not to be studied. Creatio»»cannot be 
moditaied. Masks nujv' be moulded„but living es-sence, wilhin 
aiicf without resembling itself, the image of God, must be 
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created, bom, “ not of the will of the Seat, nor of the will of 
man, hut of God.” *’t 


THE EFFECrrS OF THE IMAGINATION ON THE 
’ HUMAN FORM. 

It is equally true and incomprehensible, that, by the strength 
of imagination, there are marks communicated by mothers to 
children during pregnancy; that there are images, colours of 
animals, fruit, 6r other substances, on the body of the child; 
marks of the hand, on the ver 3 ^^a^ts where the pregnant per¬ 
son has been suddenly touched; aversion to things which have 
occasioned disgust in the mother, and a continued scurvy com¬ 
municated to the child b^ the unexpoct^id sight of a putrid 
animad. So many marks on the bodies of children, arising not 
from imagiiijiry but real accidents, must oblige us to own there 
is truth in that which is inconceivable. Therefore, the ima¬ 
gination of the mother acts upon the child. 

From innumerable examples I will cite two. ■" 

A pregnant woman was engaged in a card party, and only 
wanted the ace of spades to vvin all that was staked, and, as it 
happened, in the change ^of cards, the so-much-wished-for ace 
■ waS given her. Her joy at this success had. such an effect upon 
‘her imagination, that the cliild of which she was pregnant, when 
bora, h^d the ace of spades depicted in the apple of the eye, and 
without injury to the organ of sight. 

The following true anecdote, is certainly still more asto¬ 
nishing :— 

A lady of Rheinthal had, during her pregnancy, a desire to 
see the execution of a man w^o was sentenced to have his right 
hand cut off before ho was beheaded. She saw the hand 
severed from the body, and instantly turned away and went 
home, without waiting to «ee the .death that was. to follow. 
This lady bore a daughter,.who is still living, who had only one 
land. The right hand came away with the after-birth. 

Not only physical, raqral marks, perhaps, are possible. I 
have heard of a physician who hcver failed to steal something 
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from all the chambers through which he passed, which he 
would afterwards forget, and, in tlMP evening, his wife, who 
searched his pockets, would find keys, snuff-boxes, etui-casus, 
scissors, thimbles, speQ^tacles, buckles, spoons and other trin* 
keti^ which she restored to the owners. 1 have been likewise^ 
told of a child, who, at two years of age, was adopted, when 
begging at the door of a noJ)le family, received an excellent 
education, and became a most worthy man, except tliat he 
could not forbear to steal. The mothers of these two extra- 


must, during pregnancy, hate had an extra- 
j pilfer. Ityfrill be self-evident that, however 
men are in a s’tate of society, they are rath?r* 
unfortunate than wicked. Theii? actions may be as involuntary, ' 
as^ mechanical, and, jn the sight of tJod, probably, as innocent 
as the customary motions of our fingers when we tear bits of 
p ape r, or do any other indifferent, thoughtless action. The 
moral woi*fhdf an action must be estimated by its intention,^ 
the, political worth must by its consequences. As little inju^^ 
as the ace of spades, if tfie story be tnie, did to the countenance 
of the child, as little, probably, did this thievish propensity to 
the heart. Such a person, cer^inly, had no roguish look, no 
avaricious, downcast, sly, pilfering aspect; like one who is both 
soul and body a thief. I have not seen any man of such* an* 
extraordinary character, therefore, cannot judge of his phy¬ 
siognomy by experience; yet have we reason, pre\ipusly, to 
conclude that med so uncommon must bekr some marks of 
such deviation of character in their countenance. 


ordinary thieves 
ordinary desire t 
insufferable such 


Perhaps, those extraordinary large or small forms, by us 
denominated giants and dwarfs, should be classed among these 
active and passive effects of the imagination. 

Though giants and dwarfs are not, properly, bom such, yet 
is it possible, however incomprehensible, that‘nature may, 
first, at a certain age, suddenly enlarge, or contract, herself, 
We-have examples enough that tjie imagination appears not 
only to act upon the present, but on absence, dktance, and 
futurity. Perhaps, apj^aritions of th<^ dying and the deai may 
be attributed to this kind of effect. Be it granted tliat these 
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facts, 'which are so numerous, are true, find including not only 
the apparitions of the ‘dead but of the living, who have ap¬ 
peared to distant friends, after collecting such anecdotes, and 
adding, others on the subject of presage and prediction, many 
• philosophical conjectures will thence .arise, which may probably 
confirm my following proposition. 

The imagination, incited by^the desire and languishing of 
love, or inflamed by passion, may act in distinct places* and 
times. 

The sick or dying person, for example, siglis after an absent 
friend who knows not of his sic^ess, nor thinks of him at the 
time. The pining of the imagination penetrates, as I may 
say, walls, and appears in the form of the dying person, or 
gives signs of his presence similar to those which his actual 
presence gives. Is there any real corporeal appearance ? No. 
The sick or dying person is languishing in his bed, and has 
never been a moment absent, therefore, there is'no actual ap¬ 
pearance of him whose form has appeared. What then has 
produced this appearance ? What is it that has acted thus at 
a distange upon another’s senses, or imagination?—Imagina¬ 
tion ; but imagination through, the focus of passion.—IJow!— 
11 is inexplicable. Jlut, who can doubt such facts, who does 
not mean to laugh at all historical facts ? 

* May there not be sfinilar moments of mind when the ima¬ 
gination »;hall act alike inexplicably on the unborn child ? That 
the inebcplicable disgusts I will graht; I feel it perfectly. But 
is it not the same in the foregoing examples, and in every ex¬ 
am j)lo of the kind: Like as cripples first become so, many 
years after birth, which daily experience proves, may not, 
after the same inconceivablo manner, the seeds of W'hat is 
gigantic or dwarfish be the effects of the imagination on the 
fruit, which jloes not make its appearance till years after the 
child is born! - y 

Could a woman keep an‘accm*ate register of what happened 
in all the powerful moments^of imagination, during her state of 
pregnancy;:*she then might, proltably, bo able to foretell the 
chief® incidents, philo,sciphical, moral,, intellectual, and phy- 
siognomonlcal, which should happen to her child. Imagination 
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actuated by desire, love, or hatred, may, with more than light- 

enliven, enlarge,•diminish, or impregnate 
the organized foetus, with the germ of enlarging or diminishing 
wiadom or folly, death or life, which shall first be unfolded at* 
a certain time, and under certain circumstances. This hitherto • 
unexplored, but sometimes decisive and revealed, creative, and 
changing power of the soul, may be in its essence, identically 
the same with what is called faith worlting miracles, which 
latter may be developed and increased by external causes, , 
wherever it exists, but cannot be coramunicaled, where it is 
not*—A closer examination o^^Ke foregoing conjectures, Avliich 
I wish not to bo held for any thing more than conjcctm*cs. may. 
perhaps, lead to the profoundest secrets of physiognomy. Sed 
manum de tabula. • 


ON CERrAIN INDIVIDUAL PARTS OF THE HUMAN 

BODY. 

THE yOREHEAD. 

The following are my own remarks on forelieads. ^ 

The form, height, arching, proportion, obliquity, and position * 
of the skull, or bone of the forehead, show the projiensity, dc^ 
gree of power, thought, and sensibility of man. The covering, 
or skin, of the foreliead, its position, colour, Vrinkles, a«d^ ten¬ 
sion, denote the passions and present state of the mind.— 
The bones give the internal quantity, and their covering the 
application of power. 

The forehead bones remain unaltered, tliough the skin bo 
wrinkled, but this wrinkling varies according to the various 
forms of the bones. A certain degree of flatness produces 
certain wrinkles; a certain archiiyj is attended by certain 
other wrinkles, so that the wrinkles, separately considered, 
will give the arching of the forehead, and this, vice versd, will 
give the wrinkles. Certain foreheads can only ha« 4 )erpendi- 
cular, others horizontal^ others curvetj, and others mixed and 
Confused wrInlUes. Cup-fomfed (smooth), comcrlcss fore- 
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heads, when they are in motion, commonly have the simplest, 
and least perplexed wrickles. 

But leaving wrinkles, I hold the peculiar delineation of the 
outline and position of the forehead, which has been left unat- 
temp'fed by ancient and modem physiognomists, to be the 
most important of all the things presented to physiognomoni- 
cal observation. We may divide foreheads, considered in pro¬ 
file, in three principal classes, the retreating, the perpendicular, 
and the projecting. Each of these classes has a multitude of 
variations, whi6h may easily again be classed, and the chief of 
which are, 1, rectilinear; 2, haJiiyround, half rectilinear, floi/ing 
into each other; 3, half rouhd,^half rectilinear, interrupted; 
4, curve lined, simple; 5, the curve lined double and triple. 

The latter is exemplified In the following,6 instances. 

< •• 



C 

I shall add some more particular renmi’ks, 

1. The longer the forehead, the more comprehension, c®- 
teris paribus^ and less activity. 

2. The more compressed, short, and firm the forehead, the 
more cppipression, firmness, and less volatility, in the man. 

3., The more (hirved and coraerless tile outline, the more 
tender and flexible the character; the more rectilinear, the 
more pertinacity and severity. . , 
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4. Perfect perpendicularity, from the hair to the eyebrows, 
want of understanding. 

5. Perfect- perpendicularity, gently»arched at the top, like 
6, denotes excellent propensities of cold, tranquil, profound;, 
thinking. 

6. Projecting like 9, 10, 11, 12, imbecility, immaturity, 

weakness, stupidity. ' 

7. Retreating, like 1, 2, 3, in general, denotes superio¬ 
rity of imagination, wit and acuteness. 

S. The round and prominent forehead above, straight lined 
below, and on the whole, perpendicular,’partly like 7, shows 
mudh understanding, life, sensibility, vehemence, and—icy 
coldness. ’ ' 


9. The oblique, rectilinear, forehead is also very vehement, 

and vigorous. . ’ 

10. Arched foreheads, like 5,* appear, prcrperly, to be fe¬ 
minine. Five denotes perspicuity (I reluctantly apply the 
word thoughtful to women. Those who have the most under¬ 
standing think little, or not at all. They see and arrange 
images, but trouble themselves little concerning abstract 
signs). Eight is insupportably stupid. Twelve the ne plus 
ultra of stupidity, and imbecility, 

11. A happy union of straight and curved lines, with a 
happy position of^ the forehead, express t&e most perfect cha- ’ 
racter of wisdom. By happy union, I mean when the lines in-» 
sensibly'flow into each other, and by happy position, jvhen the 
forehead is neither* too perpendicular nor loo retreating, in 
nearly the position of 2. 

12. I might almost establish it as an axiom that right 
lines, considered as such, and curves, considered as such, are 
related as power and weakness, 9 bstinacy and flexibility, un¬ 
derstanding and sensation. 

13. I have seen no man, hitherto, with shai^, projecting 
eyebones, who had not gre^t propepsity to an acute exercise ^ 
of the understanding, and to wise plans. 


• Here u some mistake; perhaps it should be 4, or it nlByhe that the 
aix examples, page 380, whijh follow the number 5, are meant.—'Ta • 
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14. Yet there are many excellent heads which have not this 
sharpness, and which have the more solidity if the forehead, 
like a perpendicular waJj, sinks upon the horizontal eyebrows, 
and be gently rounded on each side towards the temples. 

. 15. Perpendicular foreheads, projecting so as not immedi- 
^ atoly to rest upon the nose, which are small, wrinkly, short, 
and shining, are certain signs of weakness, little understand¬ 
ing, little imagination, little sensation. 

16. Foreheads with many angular, knotty, protuberances, 

. ever denote much vigorous, firm, harsh, oppressive, ardent, 

activity and peroeverance. 

17. It is a sure sign of a clesr, sound understandmg, and a 
—j^Tod temperament, when the-pAifile of the forehead has two 

proportionate arches, the lower of which projects. 

, 18. Eyebones with defiaed, marking, e^ily delineated, firm 

I arches, I never >saw but in noble, and in great men. All the 
^■4deal anti(pes have the.se arches. 

19. Square foreheads, that is to say, with extensive temples, 

and firm eyebones, show circumspection and certainty of cha¬ 
racter. • 

t 

20. Perpendicular wi'inkles, if natural to the forehead, de¬ 
note apjTlication and power: horizontal wTinkles, and those 
broken in the middle, or at the extremities, in general, negli- 

• gence and want of pdwef. 

, 21. Perpendicular, deep indentings, in the bones of the 
forehead,^ between the eyebrows, 1 never met with but, in men 
of soim'd understanding, and free and noble minds, unless 
there were some positively contradictory feature. 

22. A blue vena frontalis, in the form of a Y, when in an 
open, smooth, well arched, forehead, I have only found in men 
of extraordinary talents, and of an ardent and generous 
character. 

23. The following are the most indubitable signs of an ex¬ 
cellent, a perfectly beautiful and .significant, intelligent and 
noble forehead. 

a. An exact propbrtion to the other parts of the counte¬ 
nance. must equal the nose or the under part of the face 
in lepgth (i. e. one third). 

^ ' A 
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b. In breadth, it must either be oval at the top (like the 

foreheads of most of the great men of England), or nearly 
square. , 

c. A freedom from unevenness, and virrinkles; yet with 1^ 

power of wrinkling, when deep in thought, afflicted by pain,, 
or from just indignation. •* 

d. Above it must retreat; below, project. 

e. The eyebones niust be timple, horizontal; and, if seen 
from above, must present a pure curve. 

f. There should be a small cavity in the centre, from above 

to below, and traversing the forehead, so>as tOb separate it into 
fouT' divisions, which can onIy»be perceptible by a clear, de¬ 
scending light. ^ • 

g. The skin must be more clear in the forehead than in the 
other parts of the countenance. • . 

h. The forehead must every where be composed of such 
outlines as, if the section of one third only be viewed, it can 
scarcely be determined whether the lines are straight or cir¬ 
cular. 

24. Short, wrinkled, knotty, regular, pressed in on one 

aide, and sawcut foreheads, with intersecting wrinkles, are In¬ 
capable of durable friendship. * 

25. Be not discouraged so Icftig as a fridhd, an enemy, a 
child, or a brother, though a transgre&or,*has a good, well-pro- • 
portioned, open fflrehead; there is still,much certainty of im¬ 
provement, much cause of hope. 

We shall defer more accyrate and copious definition,till we 
come to speak of physiognomonical lines. 


THE EYES. 

Blub eyes are. generally, more*significant of weakness, effe¬ 
minacy, and yielding, than brown and black. True it is there 
are many powerful men with blue eyes, hut f find moi*c 
strength, manhood, and thought, dbmbined with brown than 
with blue. Wherefore does it happen that the Chinese, or 
the people of the Phillippine isl^ds are very ^Idom blue 
eyed, and that Europeans only, or the descendants of Ig^ro- 
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beans, have blue eyes in those countries! This is the more 
worthy inquiry, because there are no people more effeminate, 
luxurious, peaceable, orjindolent than the Chinese'. 

Choleric men have eyes of every colour, but more brown, 
.and inclined to green, than blue. This propensity to green is 
almost a decisive token of ardour, fire, and courage, 

I have never met with clear blue eyes in the melancholic; 
seldom in the choleric; but most in the phlegmatic tempera¬ 
ment, which, however, had much activity. - 

When the under arch described by the upper eyelid is per¬ 
fectly circular, it always denotes goodness and tenderness, but 
also fear, timidity and weakness, • 

*’ {The open eye, not compresseX, forming a long acute angle 
with tlie nose, 1 have but seldom seen, except in acute an<l 
understanding persons. * 

Hitherto I hai'e seen no eye, where the eyelid formed a ho¬ 
rizontal line over the pupil, that did not appertain to a very 
acute, able, subtle man; be it understood 1 hi^ve met with 
this eye in many worthy men, but men of great penetration, 
and simulation. 

Wide, open, eyes, with the white seen under the apple, I 
have ob^rved in the timifi and phlegmatic; and, also, in the 
courageous and fash. Wheil compared, however, the fiery 
and the feeble, the' det'emiined and the undetermined, will 
pasily be distinguisheij. The former .are more firm, more 
strongly delineated, have less obliquity, have thicker, better 
cut, buji' fess skinny, eyelids. , ♦ 


ADDITION. 

FROM THE GOTHA COURT CALE.VDAR, 1771, OR BATHER 

FROM BUFFON. 

“The colours most conlmon to'the eyes are the orange, 
yellow, green, blue, grey,' and grey mixed with white. The 
blue and orange are most predominant, and are often found in 
the same ^e. Eyes sunposed to be black are only yell''”' 
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brown, or a deep orange; to convince ourselves of which we 
need but look at them closely, for wh^ seen at a distance, or 
turned towards the light, they appear*to be black; because the 
yellow-brown colour is so contrasted to the white of the eye 
that the opposition makes it supposed black. Eyes, alss, of a 
less dark colour, pass for black eyes, but are not esteemed so 
fine as the other, because the contrast is not so great. There, 
also, are yellow, and bright yellow, eyes, which do not appear 
black because the colours are not deep enough to be over¬ 
powered by the shade. , , , 

‘‘ It is not uncommon to perceive shades of orange, yellow, 
grey, and blue, in the same |yc, and, whenever blue appearti , 
however small the tincture, ij; becomes the predoniitiant 
colour, *and ai)pears in streaks, oier the whole iris. The 
orange is in flakes, found, and at some littlq distance ^froni. 
the pupil; but is so strongly eifaced by the blue that the eye 
appears wholly? blue, and the mixture of orange is only per¬ 
ceived when closely inspected. 

“The finest eyes are those which we imagine to be black 
or blue. Vivacity and fire, which* are the principal charac¬ 
teristics of the eyes, are the more emitted when th» colours 
are deep and contrasted, ratht*r than when* slightly shaded. 
Black eyes have most strength of c\tpre»isIon, and most vv'a- , 
city; but the blue have most mildness, and, perhaps, are 
more arch. In the former there is an ardour uninterruptedly 
bright, because thii colour^ which appears to us •illniforni, 
every way emits similai* reflections. But modifications are 
distinguished in the light which animates blue eyes, because 
there are various tints of ftolour which produce various re¬ 
flections. 

“ There are eyes which makd themselves remarkable bv 
having what may be said to be no colour. They appe.nr to 
be diSerently constituted from others. The iris has only 
some shades of blue, or gi*ey, so ffeeble that they are almost 
wHite, in some parts; and the shades of orange, which inter¬ 
vene. are so small that they scarcely can be distinguished 


* Together .\Ath the/orm and delineatioa. 
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from grey or white, notwithstanding the contrast of these 
colours. The black of the pupil is* then too marking, be¬ 
cause the colour of the iris is not deep enough, and, as 
i may say, wo see only the pupil, in the centre of the 
eye. These eyes are luimeaning, and their glance is fixed 
and Head. 

“ There also are eyes, the colour of the iris of which is 
ahnost green ; but these are more uncommon than the blue, 
the gi'oy, the yellow, and the ycllow-browii. There are people 
too, whose eyes .ire not both of the same colour. This variety 
which is found in iiie colour of the eyes is peculiar to the 
human species, the horse, and the dog.* • 

2. “ The images of our deeJet agitations are particularly 
painted in the eyes. The eye appertains more to the soul 
than any other organ; sfiems affected Ij}’, and to participate 
in, all its emotions; expresses sensations the most lively, 
passions the most tumultuous, feelings the most delightful, 
and sentiments the most delicate. It explains them in all 
their force, in all their pm-ity, as they take birth, and trans¬ 
mits them by traltS so rapid as to infuse into other minds the 
fire, the activity, the very image with which themselves are 
inspired. The eye at once receives and reflects the intelli¬ 
gence of thought, and the warmth of sensibility; it^is the 

' sehse of the mind, tfie tongue of the understanding.”-—Those 
.who have leisure mav further consult the “ Dissertatio de 
Oculiloyjuio,” Altorfi, 1702, by George Daumer. 

3. “ As in nathre, so in art, th-e eyes abo differently formed, 
in the statues of the gods, and in heads of ideal beauty, so that 
the rye is itself the distinguishing token. Jupiter, Juno, and 
Apollo have large round well-arched eyes, shortened in lengtli 
in order that the arch may he the higher. Pallas, in like 
manner, has large eyes, but the upper eyelid,' which is drawn 
up, is expressive of attraction and languishment, which the 
Greeks name vypov (moist). Su 9 h an eye distinguishes the 
heavenly Venus Urania.from Juno; yet the statue of this 
Venus, bearing a diadem, )aas, for that reason, often been mis- 

€ ♦ Tills is a mistake, witness the Persian cat —T 
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taken, by those who have not made tliis observation, for the 
statue of Juno. Many of the mod^pi artists appear to have 
been desirous of excelling the ancients, and to give what 
Homer calls the ox-eye, by making the pupil project, and 
seem to start from the socket. Such an eye has the Modern 
head of the erroneously supposed Cleopatra, in the Medicean 
Villa, and which presents the idea of a person strangled. The 
same kind of eye -a young artist has given to the statue of the 
Holy Virgin, in the church of St. Carlo al Torso.”— Winkel- 
mann on the Arts of the Greeks. •. « 

^ 4. From “ Scipionis Clarnmontii Semeiotica Moralis,” &c, 
cura Conringii, Lugduni, I'iOii 8. Lib. VI. cap, 9. dc Or/ulin 
eorumquc Aspectibus. . 

“ Aspectuum plurimae sunt differentise. a. Ex pbojectxonk 
oculi et HETRAciioNE. Est illc fervcntis cupiditatis aspectus, 
ut in ira et amore. Huic contrarius aspectus est retractns. 
Retrahitur enim vis, quse in contrario aspcctu emittitur, in 
raodcstis hominibus erga eos, quos reverentur, in pudibundis 
adolescentibus adversus foeminas. Quandoque contrarii eju’s- 
modi aspectus ex contrariis affectibus commiscentur. Vbrbi 
gratia, si quis ardentor amet, et etiam pudore magrfo detinea- 
tur, pudor retrahit aspectum,*at concitat kmor. In ea per- 
turbatione aspectus quoque perturbatifr et nutat; vel enim 
limis aspicit, si; comipoditas adsit, vej instar solis per rarapi 
aliqua ex parte nubem erumpentis instans interdum aspectus 
aperitur, interdum^bducitur. . * ^ 

b. “ Ex EKPLICATIONE ET CONTRACTIONE OCuH. ExPLICATIO 

est, quando oculus hilaritate enitescit. Contractio autem 
quando tristitia quoddam 'ducit nubilum. Contractionem au¬ 
tem et retractionem differenter statno. In retractione in pro- 
fhndum recedit repraesentatio ferme animi, in contractione 
cogitur in semetipsum animus. 

c. “ Ex RECTO aspectu, ant oBupuo. Aspectfts ohliquus ex 
cupiditate nascitur, cura vel pudore linpeditur, vel pudorem prae- 
lendit. Femellae hoc aspectu amatorcs plerumque irretiunt. 

d. Ex MOTO ET QUiETE ocuU. * Si huc illucque ^vertantur 
oculi, mobiles sunt, si in codem obtutu perseverent, fixi ^icun- 
tur. Hie est motus ipse pes se oculi; at cx palpebra, cum 
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apei*ta ipsa manet, intenti et vigentes oculi, conniventes contra 
cum clau^tur; cum all^mat autem vices claudmido et ape- 
riendo oculos, nutare dicuniur. 

e. “ Ex humiditate et nccitate aspectus. Anaci^on kumi- 
dum oottlum Veneri tribuit. 

“ Aristoteles in physiognomia inquit: Quicimque habent 
oculos eminentes, fatui; referuntur ad apparentem decentiain, 
et asinos.”—Lib. VI. cap. 11. p. 411. 

5. One more passage from Paracelsus, who, though an'as- 
* trological enthusiast, ^yas a man of prodigious genius. 

“ To come to the practical part, and give proper signs, with 
eojne of their significations, it is \p be remarked that black¬ 
ness in the eyes, generally denotes health, a finn mind, not 
wavering and fearful, but .courageous, true, and honourable. 
Grey eyes, generally, denote deceit, instability and indecision. 
Short sight denotes an able projector, crafty, and intriguing 
in action. A squinting, or false sight, whicli sees on both 
sides, or over and under, certainly denotes a deceitful, crafty 
person, not easily deceived, mistrustful, and not always to be 
trusted; one who avoids labour, where he can, willingly in¬ 
dulging ih idleness, play, usury, and pilfering. Small, and 
deep sunken eyes, and bold ifi opposition; not discouraged, 
.intriguing, and active in wickedness; capable of suffering 
much. Large eyes denote a covetous, greedy man, and espe¬ 
cially when they are prominent. Eyes in continual motion 
signify shbrt or weak sight, fear, and care^ The winking eye 
denotes' an amorous disposition, i'oresight, and. quickness in 
projecting. The dowmeast eye shows shame and modesty. 
Red eyes signify courage and strength. Bright ej’es, dow of 
motion, speak the hero, great acts, one who is daring, and 
feared by his enemies, yet cheerful and sociable .”—Theopkrasti 
Paracelsi Opera, Strasb. 1616, fol. Tom. I. JDe Ndtura 
Rerum, Lib,tIX, page ^V2. 

It will not be expected I should subscribe to all these 
opinioois. They are.most‘ of them ill-founded, at least, ill- 
defined. We may, with eq'^ual justice, affirm the direct wn- 
trary of l^rge and small eyes, if we are equally incorrect in 
definition. * , v 
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EYEBRO’W^ 

The eyebrows, considered apart, frequently, are decisive *of 
character; as, for example, those of Torquato-Tasm, Lec^ 
Baptista, Alberti, Boileau, Turenne, Le Fevre, Axelius Ocb- 
senstirn, Clarke, Newton. 

JEyebrows regularly arched are characteristic of feminine 
youth. 

Rectilineal’ and horizontal, are ma-sCftline.* 

• Arched and the horizontal combined, denote masculine un- 
derstanding, and feminine Kindness. ; 

Wjld and perplexed, denote h corresponding mind, unless the 
hair be soft, and tlyey then signify'gentle ai’dour. 

Compressed, firm, with the hairs running'parallel, as if cut, 
are one of the most decisive signs of a firm, manly, mature 
understanding, profound wisdom, and a true and unerring per¬ 
ception. It 

Meeting eyebrows, Jield so beautiful By the Arabs, and, by 
the old physiognomists, supposed to be the mark of erdft, I 
can neither believe to be beautiful nor characteristic of such a 
quality. They are found in the most open,*honest, and worthy 
countenances: it is true they give the* face a gloomy appear¬ 
ance, and perhaps denote trouble of mind and heart. . 

Sunken eyebrows, says Winkelmann, impart something of 
the severe and mdfancholy, to the head of 'Antinous. , 

I never yet saw a profound thinker, or even a man of for¬ 
titude and prudence, with weak, high eyebrows, which, in some 
measure, equally divide the forehead. 

Wcak eyebrows denote phlegm and debility; though there 
axe choleric and powerful men who have them; but this weak¬ 
ness of eyebrows is always a deduction from power and ardour. 

Angulaiv strong, interjrapted eyebrows eyer Senote filre, and 
p^uetive activity. 

nearer the eyebrows are to the eVes, the more earnest, 
dew, ana firm, the character. 

' xhe more remote from the 
moved, and less enterprising.* 


eye^ the more volatilf^ easily 
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Remote from each other, warm, open, quick sensation. 
White eyebrows signify oveakness. 

Dark bro>vn, firmness. 

'The motion of the eyebrows contains numerous expressions, 
Qspecialty of ignoble passions; pride, anger and contempt: the 
supercilious man (supercilium, an eyebrow) despises, and is 


despicable. 



The above are twelve forms of eyebrows, all of whicii may 
accompany understanding. May, though 10 can with difficulty, 
11.less difficult!}', 9 inore, 6 very difficultly, 4 most.—1, 2, and 
3, oij the contrary, scarcely can accompany folly: 12 is the 
form of uriilcr-standing such as can scarcely be deceived. 

« ti 

. .. » IME NOSE 

•The ancients rightly named the nose honestamentum faciei. 

I belie^^it has been already said that I hold the nose* to be 
the foundation, or abutment, of the brain. ‘ Whoever is ac¬ 
quainted with the Gothic arch will perfectly understand what 
I mean by this abutment; for upon this the whole power of 
the arch of the forehead rests, and without it the mouth and 
cheeks would bo oppressed by miserable ruins. 

A beautiful nose will never be found accompanying an ugly 
countenance. An ugly person may have fine eyes, but not a 
handsome nose. I meet with thoq^nds of beautiful eyes 
before one such nose, and wherever I find the latter, it de¬ 
notes an extraordinary character. “Non cuique datum est 
habere nasura .” The following is requisite to the perfectly 
beautifod nose. 

■ % 

a. Its length should equal the l&ngth of the forehead, h. At 
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tlic top should be a gentle indenting, c. Viewed in front, 
the back, dorsum, spina nasi, should be broad, and nearly 
parallel, yet above the centre sometliing broader, d. Xhol^uttoa 
or end of the nose, orhiculus, must be neither luird nor fleshv » 
and its under outline must be remarkably definite, well cfeline- 
.ated, neither pointed nor very broad, e. Tlio sides, yxnnm, 
seeiTTh fj ont, must be well defined, and the descending nostrils 
gentjy shortened. Viewed in profile, the bottom of the 
no.se sliould not Jiave more than one third of its length, q. 
The nostrils, above, must be pointed; below, refund ; and Jiave, 

Vl « r 

in general, a gentle curve, and be divided into two equ.al parts, 
by the profile of the upper JiJ). ’ h. The sides, or arch of the 
nose must be a kind of wall. i. ’Above, it must close well with 
the arch of the eyetync, and, near 1;hc eye, must be at least 
Jialf an inch in breadth. Such a no.se is of more worth than 


a kingdom. There are, indeed, innumerable excellent men 
wit^h defective noses, but their excellence is of a very different 
land. I, have seen the purest, most capable, and noblest per¬ 
sons with small noses, a;id hollow in profife; but their worth 
most consisted in suffering, listening, learaing, and enjoying 
the bc.aHtiful influences of imagination; provided other 
parts of the form were well organized. Noses, on the contrary, 
wliich are arched near the forehead, are capable of commjftid, * 
can rule, act, overcome, destroy. Rectilinear noses may ba 
called the key-stone between the two extremes. Tlig^ equally 
act and suffer with power and tranquillity. * , 

Boerliaave, Socrates, Lairesse, had, more or less, ugly noses, 
and yet were great men; but their character was that of gen¬ 
tleness and patience. 

I have never yet seen a nose ^with a broad back, whether 
arched or rectilinear, that did not appertain to an extraordi- 
naf|flHan^^‘**^V'e may examine thousands of countenances, and 
riiiriibers of portraits, of supjerior men, before we find such a one. 

These noses were possessed, mor^ or less, by Ra)’nal, Faus- 
tus Socinus, Swift, Caesar Borgia, .Clepzecker, Anthony Pagi, 
John Charles von Enkenberg (a man of Herculeup ^rength), 
Paul Sarpi, Peter de Medicis, Francis Caracci, Cassini, liucas 
van Leyden, Titian. * 
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^here are also noses that are not broad backed, but small 
n^r the forehead, of extraordinary power; but their power 
is rather elastic and momentary than productive. 

The Tartars, generally, have flat, indented, no^; the Ne¬ 
groes 4)coad, and the Jews, hawk noses. The noses of English- 
'"men are seldom pointed, but generally round. If we may 
judge from their portraits, the Dutch seldom have liandsome 
or signifloant noses. The nose of the Italian is large and 
energetic. The great men of France, in my opinion, have the 
clianicteristic o( their greatness, generally. In the nose: to 
prove which examine the coDections of portraits by Perrault 


and Morin. . ^ 

'femall nostrils are usually an, indubitable sign of unenterpris¬ 


ing timidity. Tiic open, baeathing nostril, is as certmn k token 
of sensibility, wliicli may easily degenerate into sensuality. 


THE MOUTH AND UPS. 

’ WuATcvi:!? is in the mind is communicated to the mouth. 

How full of character is the moulh, w'hcther at rest or 
speaking,‘‘by its infinite motions! Who can express its elo¬ 
quence, even when silent! * 

. '\Vhoever internally feels the worth of this member, so diffe¬ 
rent from every other membei, so inseparable, so not-to-bc- 
defined, so simple, yet so various; whoever, I say, knows and 
feels thfe'vvorth, will speak and act with d/vine wisdom. Oh! 
wherefore can I onl^, impcriectly and tremblingly, dedare all 
the honours of the mouth; the chief seat of wisdom and folly, 
power and debility, virtue and vicb, beauty and deformity, of 
the human mind; the scat of all love, all hatred, all sincerity, all 
falsehood, all humility, all pride, all dissimulation, and all truth! 

Oh! with what adoration would I speak, and be silent, were 
I a more peiicsct man ! 

Oh discordant, degraded, humadity! Oh mournful secret 
of my misinformed youth*^: When, Omniscience, shalt thou 
stand revealed! Unworthy as I am, yet do I adore. Yet 
worthy FsliaJl be; worthy as the nature of man will permit; 
for he who createtl me j$ave me.a mouth to glorify him. 
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Oh eternal life!—How shall it be with me, what hallelujahs 
shall be mine, when I behold the mouth of the Godhead in the 
countenance of the Saviour!—I also'^ve a mouth, an image 
of that which in him 1 adore; him can I name who gave It 
me.—Oh Eternal Life, what joys are thine, thougl:^ but in 
Imagination! • 


What shall I say, painters and designers, that may induce 
you’ to study this sacred organ, in all its beauteous expressions, 
all its harmony and proportion ? 

.Take j^laster impressions of characteristic mouths of the 
liymg ^d the dead; draw^af^cr, attentively examine them, 
learn, observe, continue day after day to study one only; and, 
havin jj^ perfectly studied that, you jvill have studied many.— 
Oh! ])ardon me, fhy heart is oppressed. Among ten or 
twenty draughtsmen, to whom for three years I have preach¬ 
ed, whom I have instructed, have drawn examples for, not one 
have I found who felt as he ought to feel, saw what w.as to be 
seen, or could reiiit'sent that which was evident.—AVliat can 
I hope I * 

I expect every thing from a collection of characlejistic plas¬ 
ter impressions, which might «o easily be made, were such a 


collection only once formed—but \slio ^an say whether such 
observations might not declare too much ^ The human ma? 
chine may be incapable of suffering to'be thus analyzed: man, 
{)€rhaps, might not endure sudi dose inspection; a\jd, there- 
fore, having eyes, he sees not.—I speak it with teai-s,ni 9 d why 
I weep thou knowest, who with me inquirest into the worth of 


man.—^And you weaker, vet candid, though on this occasion 
insensible readers, pardon me. 


Distinguish in each mouth, a. the upper lip, singly; h. die 
under lipj the same; c. the line formed by tlic^union of both, 
when tranquilly closed, if *they caiibe dosed without constraint, 
d. the middle, .filf ,the upper, lip, in *partifular, and e. of the un- 
d,fy.lip; / the bottom of the middle line, at each end; and, 
lastly, g. the extending of the middle line on both sides. For, 
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iiTjless you thus distinguish, you will not be able to delineate 
the mouth accurately, 

■ . As ^ the lips so is the character. 

, Firm lips, firm character; weak lips, and quick in motion, 
weak and wavering character. 

' Well-defined, large, and proportlf)nate lips, the middle line 
of which is equally serjjentine, on both sides, and easy to be 
drawn, though they may denote an inclination to pleasure, are 
never seen in a bad, mean, common, false, crouching, vicious 
•countenance. 

A lipless mouth, resembling a single line, denotes cold¬ 
ness, industry, a lover of order; piecision, housewifery; and if 
it he drawn iq)ward at the two ends, affectation, pretension, 
vanity, and, which may evet be the production of cool vanity, 
malice.. 


' Very fleshy lips must ever have to contend with sensuality 
and indolence. The cut-through, sliarp-di-awn lip^ with anxi¬ 
ety and avarice. 

Calm lips, well clotsed, without constraint, and well deline¬ 
ated; certainly betoken consideration, discretion, and firmness. 

A mild Overhanging ujjpcr lip generally signifies goodness. 
There are inninnefable goo<l person-s, also, with projecting 
under lips, but the goodne^ of the latter is rather cold fidelity, 
and well-meaning, than w;ann, active friendship! 

The under lip hollowed in the middle denotes a fanciful 
character.^Xct thor moment be ren;arked when the conceTt of 
the jocblar man descends to the lip, and it will be seen to be a 
little hollow in the middle. 

A closed mouth, not .sharpened, not affected, always denotes 
courage and fortitude, and the open mouth always closes when 
courage is indispensable. Openness of mouth speaks com¬ 
plaint, and closenet^ endurance. 


Little as the physiognomists have* hitherto noticed, much 
might be said concerning the lip improiier. or the fleshy cover¬ 
ing of the up^er teeth, on which anatomists have not, to my 
knowledge, yet bestowed any name, and which may be called 
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the curtain, or extending from tlie beginning of the 

nose to the red upper lip proper. ^ 

If the upper lip improper be long, the proper is always, 
short; if it be short and hollow, the proper will be large and 
curved; another certain demonstration of the confornaity of 
the human countenance.—Hollow upper lips are much less 
common than flat and pei*pendicular: the character they 

denote is equally uncommon. 

. 


TEETH. 

Notuino is more certain, striking, or continually visible, 
than the characteristics of the teeth, and the manner in which 
they display themselves. , 

The following are the observations I Imc m.ado. 

Small, short tooth, which have generally been held by the 
old physiognomists to denote wcaknc.ss, T have remarked in 
adults of extraordinary strength ; but they .seldom were of a 
pure white. ‘ , 

Long teeth arc certairf signs of wcaJcncss and pusillanimity. 
White, clean, well-arranged teeth, visible a.s sooa as the 
mouth opens, but not projecting, nor always entirely seen, I 
have never met with in adults, except irygood, acute, honest, 
candid, faithful men. 

I have also met foul, uneven, and u^y teeth, in j)crsons of 
the above good chameter; but it was always cithei*»icknes8 
or some mental imperfectiorf, which gave this deformit;f.. 
Whoever leaves his teeth foul, and does not attempt to 

clean them, certainly betrays much of the negligence of his 

***•' . 

cliaractcr, which does him no honour. 

As are the teeth of man, that is to say, their form, position, 
and cleanliness (so far as the latter depends upon himself) so 

is his taste. • • 

gum is verj visible, at the first open- 
generally niucli cqjd and phlegm. 
Much, indeed, might be WTitten upon tlie teeth, although 
they are generally neglected, in all historical painflngS. To be 
convinced of this we no»d but^observe the teeth of an iftdivi- 


Wherever the upper 
ing of the lips, there is 
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dual, during the course of a single day; or contemplate, with 
reference to this particular, an apartment crowded with fools. 
We should not then, lor a moment, deny that the teeth, in 
conjunction with the lips, are very characteristic; or that 
physiognomy has gained another token which triumphs over 
all the arts of dissimulation. 


CHIN. 

V I AM, from riumcrbus experiments, convinced that the pro- 
I jecting chin ever denotes something positive ; and the retr&at- 
' ing something negative. ' '• 

The presence, or ahsence,'^ of strength in man, is often 
siornified hv tlie chin. , 

I never have seen sharp indentings in the middle of the 
chin but in men of cool understanding, imless when something 
evidently contradictory appeared in the countenance. 

The pointed chin is generally held to be a sign of acuteness 
and craft, though *I know very worthy persons with such 
chins. Their craft is the craft of the best dramatic poetry. 
The soft, fat double chin, generally points out the epicure. 
The angular chin is seldom found but in discreet, well-dis- 
'posted, firm men. 

. Flatness of chin .speaks the cold and dry ; smallness, fear ; 
and roun^ness, with a dunple, benevolence. 


. WOMEN. 

s, • ♦ 

GENKRAL REMARKS. 

t 

I MUST premise, I am but little acquainted with the female 
part of the heman race. Any man of the world must know 
more of them than I can pretend to know; my opportunities 
of seeing them at the theatre, at balls, or at the card table, 
where they best may be studied, have been exceedingly few. 
In m^ youth I almost avoided women, and was never in love. 

For this reason, perRaps I ought Ho have left this very 
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important part of physiognomy to one much better infonned, 
having myself so little knowledge of the fair sex. 

Yet might not such neglect have been dangerous ? Might 
another have treated the subject in the manner which I could 
wish ? Or would he have said tlie little I have to sj^ ; anJ 
which, though little, I esteem to be important and necessary I • 

I frequently shudder while I think how excessively, how 
contrary to my intention, the study of physiognomy may be 
abused, when applied to women. 

1 often reflect that physiognomy will fare no better than 
ph^osophy, poetry, physic, or whatever may be termed art or 
science. A little philosophy pleads to Atheism, much to 
Christianity. Thus must it t)e with physiognomy. 

Rut*! will not be discouraged^ The half precedes the 
whole. We learn td walk by falling, and shall w’e forbear to 
walk lest we should fall ? 

I can say with certainty, true pure physiognomonical sen¬ 
sation, in respect to the female sex, best can season and 
improve life, and is the most effectual preservative against the 
degradation of ourselveS or others. 


BEST CAN SEASON AND fMl’ROVE HO.MAN Lll E. 

• • . . 

What better can temper manly rudenes.s, or strengthen and* 

support the weakness of man; what so soon can assuage life 
rapid blaze of wTj^h ; what more charm,masculiaa power; 
what so quickly disapate peevishness and ill temper; *what so 
well can wile aw«,y the insipid tedious hours of life, a.s the 
near and affectionate look of a noble beautiful woman; 
What is so strong aa her soft and delicate hand I What so 
persuasive as her tears restrained ? Who but beholding her 
must cease to sin? How can the Spirit of God act more 
omnipotently upon the heart, than by the extin ding, and in¬ 
creasing, physiognomonical sensation for such an eloquent 
cotmtenonce! What so well can'i^asqn daSy insipidity! I 
scarcely can conceive a gift of*m6re paternal and divine bene¬ 
volence. This has sweetened every bitter of ^y^ life: this 
alone has supported ni» undey the mftst corroding care^ when 
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the sorrows of a bursting hewt wanted vent. My eyes swam 
in tears, and my spirit groaned with anguish. Then when 
men have daily asked, Where is now thy God ?” when they 
■rejected the sympathy, the affection of my soul, with rude 
• contemptuous scorn; when acts of honest simplicity were 
calumniated, and the sacred impulse of conscious truth was 
ridiculed, hissed at, and •despised ; in those burning moments 
when the world afforded no comfort,—reven then did the 
Almighty open my eyes; even then did he give me an unfail¬ 
ing source of joy, contained in a gentle, tender, but internally 
firm, female mind; an aspect like that of unpractised, clois 
tered virginity, which felt, and was able to efface, each emo¬ 
tion, each passion, in the most Concealed feature of her hus¬ 
band’s countenance, and^ who, by that means, without any 
thing of what the world calls beauty, shewo forth beauteous as 
an an’gel. 

Can there be a more noble or important practice than that 
of a physiognomonical sensation for beauties so captivating, so 
excellent, as these ? 

THIS PHYSIOGNOMONICAL SENSATION IS THE JMOST EFFECTUAL PHESER- 

VATXVE AJAINST'TIIii UEGKAOATION OF OUUSELVES AND OTHERS. 

h * 

Wiiat sooner can discover the boundary between appetite 
f-nd affection, or cunning under the mask of sensibility; what 
sooner c^p distinguish desire from love, or love from frie'ndship I 
What can more reverently, intemUlly, an! profoundly feel the 
sanctity of innocence, the divinity of maiden purity, or sooner 
detect coquetry unblessed, with wiles affecting every look of 
modesty? How often will such a physiognomist turn con¬ 
temptuous from the beauties, most adored, from the wretched 
pride of their silence, their measured affectation of speech, the 
insipidity of ^their eyes, arrogantly overlooking misery and 
poverty, their authoritative,nose, their languid, unmeaning lips, 
relaxed by contempt, blue with envy, and half bitten through 
by artifice and malice !—The obviousness of these, and many 
other characteristics, will preserve him who can see from the 
dangtt.-ous ch.arms of thevir shameless Ijosoms ! How fully con- 
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vinced Is the man of pure, physiognomonical sensation, that 
he cannot be more degraded than by suffering himself to be 
ensnared by such a countenance. IW this one proof among a 
thousand. 

But if a noble spotless maiden but appear; all innocence, 
and all soul; all love, and of love all worthy, which* must as^ 
suddenly be felt as she manifestly foels; if in her large arched 
forehead all the capacity of the immeasurable intelligence which 
wisdom can communicate be visible; if her compressed, but 
not frowning, eyebrows speak an unexplored mine of under¬ 
standing, or her gentle-outlined or shatlTjened flose refined taste, * 
with sympathetic goodness of heart, which flows through the 
clear teeth, over her pure'and efficient lips; if she breathe 
humility and complacency ; if 'condescension and mildness be 
in each motion of her moutli, dignified wdsdom in each tone of 
lier voice; if her eyes, neither too open, n’or too elefee, but 
looking straight forward, or gently turned, speak the soul that 
seeks a sisterly embrace ; if she be superior to all the pow'ers 
of description ; if all the glories of her angelic form be imbibed 
like the mild and goldim rays of an autumnal evening sun ;— 
may not then this so highly prized physiognomonicaj scnsa*tion 
be a destructive snare, or sin, pr both ? 

“ Jf thine eye be single thy whole^body shall be full of light, 
M when the bright shining of a candle <foth give thee light.”—^ 
Luke xi. 34. And What is physiogBomonicai sensation but 
this singleness of eye I The soul is not to be seen yithout the 
body, but in the b8dy; and the more it is*thus seen the more 
sacred to thee will the body be.—What! man,—having this 
sensation, which God has .bestowed, wouldst thou violate the 
sanctuary of God ? Wouldst thou degrade, defame, debilitate, 
and deprive it of sensibility f §hall he whom a good or great 
countenance does not inspire with reverence and love, inca¬ 
pable of offence, speak of physiognomonical sensation; of that 
which is the revelation .of the -spirit I Nothing, maintains 
chasiJty so entire, nothing so truly^ireserves the thoughts from : 
brutal passion—nothing so reciprocally exalts souls as when 
they are mutually held in sacred purity. The •coriemplation 
of power awakens reve^nce, and the^ense of love inspires love; 
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not selfish gratification, but that pure passion with which spirits 
of heaven embrace. 

MALE AND FEMALE. 

• • 

' In general (for I neither can ftor will state any thing but 
what is most knowTi,) how much more pure, tender, delicate, 
irritable, affectionate, flexible, and patient, is woman than 
man. 

The primary raattor of which they arc constituted appears 
to be more flexible, irritable, and elastic than that of man. ^ 

They are formed to maternal mildness and affection; all 
their organs are tender, yielding, easily wounded, sensible, and 
receptible. , 

Among a thousand females there is Scarcely one without 
the generic feminine signs; the flexible, the circular, and the 
irritable. 

They are the counterpart of man, taken out of man, to he 
subject to man; to,comfort him like angels, and to lighten his 
cayes. “ She shalFlje saved in child-bearing, if they continue 
in faith, tand charity, and holiness, ^vith sobriety.”—1 Tim, 
ii. 15. 

This tenderness, this sensibility, this light texture of their 
• fibres and organs, this volatility of feeling render them so easy 
to conduct and to tempi; so ready of submission to the enter- 
prize and»power of the man; but more powerful through the 
aid of iSieir Charms than man, witli all his strength. The man 
' was not first tempted, but the woman, afterwards the man by 
the woman. 

But, not only easily to be tempted, she is capable of being 
formed to the purest, noblest, most seraphic virtue; to every 
thing which can deserve praise or affection. 

Highly sensible of pmity, beauty, and symmetry, she does 
not always take time to Teffect on internal life, internal death, 
internal corruption. , “ The woman saw that the tree was good 
for food, and that it was pleasant to tiie eyes, and a tree to he 
desired to m&kc one wise, and she took of the fruit thereof.” 
—G/h. in. 6. 
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The female thinks not profoundly; profound thought is the i 
power of the man. * 

Women feel more. Sensibility is tRe power of woman. 

They often nile more effectually, more sovereignly, thata 
They rule with tender looks, tears, and sighs; but ndt 
with passion and threats; for if, or when they so rule, they, 
are .no longer women, but abortions. 

They are capable of the sweetest sensibility, the most pro- 
found emotion, the utmost humility, and the excess of enthu¬ 
siasm. 

In their countenances are the signs*of sifnetity and invi- 
ql^ility, which every feeling man honours, and the effects of 
which are often miraculous. * 

Thesefore, by tne irritability'of their nerves, their incapa¬ 
city for deep inquir 3 fcand firm decision, they may easily, from 
their extreme sensibility, become the most irreclaimable, the 
most rapturous enthusiasts. 

Their love* strong and rooted as it is, is very changeable; 
their hatred almost incurable, and only to be effaced by con¬ 
tinued and artful flattery. Men are most profound; women 
are more sublime. ^ 

Men most embrace the whol^; women remark individually, 
and take more delight in selecting the^ minutite which form 
the whole. Maij hears the bursting thunder, views the Qes-* 
structive bolt with serene aspect, and stands erect amidst the 
fearfiil majesty of the streaming clouds. , ^ 

Woman trembles*at the lightning, and the voice of ^distant 
thunder; and shrinks into herself, or sinks into the arms of 
man. . 

Man receives a ray of light single, woman delights to view 
it through a prism, in all its dazzling colours. She contem- 
pk|^jai,.i]^. rainbow as the promise of peace; he extends liis 
inquiring eye over the whole horizon. ^ 

Woman laughs, man smiles; wpman weeps, man remains 
silent. Woman is in anguish whenanan weeps, and in despair 
when man is in anguish; yet ha& she often more faith than 
man. * > 

Man without religionjs a diseased creature, who wouli per- 
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suade himself he is well, and needs not a physician { but woman < 
without religion is raging and monstrous. 

A woman with a becyd is not so disgusting as a woman who 
. acts the free-thinker; her sex is formed to piety and religion ; 

. to them Christ first appeared; but he was obliged to prevent 
theih 'from too ardently, and too hastily, embracing him—- 
“ Touch me not.” They are prompt to receive and seize no¬ 
velty, and become its enthusiasts. 

( The whole world is forgotten in the emotion caused b^ the 
presence and proximity of him they love. 

They sink isto the most incurable melancholy, as they also 
rise to the most enraptured heights. . 

The feelings of the man are n^ore imagination; those of the 
female more heart. « 


When communicative, they are more communicative than 
mans w^hen secret, more secret. 

In general they are more patient, long suffering, credulous, 
bgpevolent, and modest. 

WOman is not a foundation on which to build. She is the 
gold, silver, precious stones, wood, ^hay, stubble; (1 Cor. iii. 
1*2.) the materials for building on the male foimdation. She 
is the leaven, or, more expressively, the oil to the vinegar of 
man; the second part of thd book of man. 

•Man singly, is but' hadf a man: at least but half human.— 
, A king without a kingdom. Woman, who feels properly what 
she is, whether still or in motion, rests upon the man; nor is 
man ^liat he may and ought to, be bu^ in conjunction with 
woman. Therefore It is not good that man should be alone, 
but that he should leave father and mother and cleave to his 
wife, and they two shall be one fiesh. ” 




A WORD ON THE PHYSIOGNOMONICAL RELATION 

OF THE SEXES. 

Man is the most firm-^woman the most flexible. 

Man is the strai^htest-^woman the most bending. 
Man,stapds steadfast—woman gently trips. 

Man surveys and observes—woman glances and feels. 
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' Js serious -woman is gay. 

Man is the tallest and broadest—woman less and taper, 
Man is rough and hard—woman ^laooth and soft. 

Man is. brown—^woman is fair. 

Man is wrinkly—woman less so. » 

The hair of man is more strong and short—of womaa more 
long and pliant. * 

The eyebrows of man are compressed—of woman less 
frowning. 

Man has most convex lines—woman most concave. 

Man lias most straight lines—^womat> most curved. 

. The countenance of man, taken in profile, is more seldom 
perpendicular than that of i^he'woman. 

Man is most angular—woman most round. 


OF THE PHYSIOGNOMY OF YOUTH. 

ExftlACTS FROM ZIMMERMANn’b LIFE OF HALLER. 

“ The first years of the youth contain the history of the 
man. They develope the qualities of the soul, the inateTials 
of future conduct, and the true features of tempera\nent. Jjx 
iiper years dissimulation is pkedorainant,' or, at least, that 
modification of our thoughts which iS the consequenoe cf 
Icnowledge and experience. 

“ The characteristics of the passions, which are imdeniably 
discovered to us bjvthe peculiar art denominated physiognomy, 
are effaced in the countenance by age; while, on the con¬ 
trary, their true signs are visible iin youth. 

“ The original raateriafs of man are unchangeable; he is 
drawn in colours that have no deceit. The boy, is the work of 
nature; the man, of art.” " 

How iinuch of the true, how much of the false, worthy Zim- 
raermazm, at least, of the indefinite, is there in this passage i 

Accqrding to my conception, I i^ee the clay, the mass, in the 
youthful co qntPTMiTi flR; but not the form of the future man. 

There are passions and powers of youth, an^ pa^ions and 
powers of age. These often arc contradictory in tl^ same 
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man, yet are they contained one within the other. Time pro¬ 
duces the expression of latent traits. A man is But a boy 
seen through a m&gmffiixg glass; therefore, I always perceive 
more in the countenance of a man than a boy. Dissimulation 
*inay indeed conceal the moral materials, but cannot alter 
, their form. The growth of powers and passions imparts to 
the first undefined sketch of what is called a boy’s coun¬ 
tenance, the firm traits, shading, and colourings of manhood. 
There are youthful countenances which declare whether they 
ever shall, or shall not, ripen into man. This they decl^6, 
but they only Qecla^e it to the great physiognomist. I will 
acknowledge, when (which seldom happens) the form of the 
head is beautiful, conspicuous,* proportionate, greatly featured, 
well defined, and not too feebly coloured, it will be difficult 
that the result should be common or vulgar. I likewise know 
that ^here the form is distorted, especially when it is trans¬ 
verse^ extended, undefined, or too harshly defined, much can 
rarely be expected. But how much do the fomis of youthful 
countenances change, even in the system of the bones! 

! Much has bcen*said of the openness, imdcgeneracy, sim- 
ph’city, ^d ingenuousness of a childish and youthful coun¬ 
tenance. So be it said; for ^ly own pait, I must own, I am 
not so fortunate as to bc^able to read a youthful countenance 
with the same degree of quickness and precision (liowever 
email that degree) as* a maruy. The' more? I converse with 
and coq^der children, the more difficult do I find it -to pro¬ 
nounco, with certainty, concerning their Character. Not that 
I do not meet countenances, among children and boys, most 
strikingly, and positively, significant: yet seldom is the great 
outline of the youth so definite as for us to be able to re^ |n 
it the man.. The most remarkably advanti^eous young coun¬ 
tenances may, easily, through accident, terror, hurt, or severity 
in parents or^ tutors, be internally injured, without any appa¬ 
rent injury to the whole. ^^The beautiful, the eloquent form, 
the firm forehead, the deep, shmp eye, the cheerful, open, ifree, 
quick-moving mouth, remain: there will only be a drop of 
troubled .water in what else appears so clear; only an uncom¬ 
mon, <scarce]y remarkablle, perhaps convulsive, motion of the 
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mouth. Thus is hope overthrown, and beauty rendered 
indistinct. • • 

As simplicity is the soil for variety, so is innocence for thft 
products of vice. 

Simplicity, not of a youth, but of a child, in thee the Omni- , 
scient only views the progress of sleeping passion; the gentle 
wrinkles of youth, the deep of manhood, and the manifold and 
relaxed of age. Oil, how different was my infantine coun¬ 
tenance to my present, in form and speech ! 

^ • 

, O mihi pneteritos referat si Jupiter annos! 

But as transgression follovjs ihnocence, so doth virtue trans¬ 
gression, and eternal good virtue, on earth. 

Doth the vessel s^ to the pottdr, “ wherefore hast thou 
made me thus T 

“ I am little, but I am I.” 

He who created me did not create me to be a child; but 
a man. Wherefore should I ruminate on the pleasures of 
cBfidhood, unburdened lyth cares? I amVhat 1 am. 1 will 
forget the past, nor weep that I am no longer a child, whbn 
I contemplate children in all their loveliness. To join the 
powers of man with the simplicity of the chil’d is the height of 
all my hopes; God grant they may be accomplished. • 


A \^ORD TO TR.\VELLER& 

Three tilings appear to me indispensable to travellers; 
health, money, and physiognomy, 'therefore a physiognomo- 
nical word to travellers. I could wish, indeed, that, instead 
of^ word, a traveller’s physiognomonical companion were 
written; but this must be done by an experienced traveller. 
Ih the mean time I shall bid them farewell, withjjhe following 
short advice. • *, 

What, travellers, do you seek: w^at yish ? What would 
ye see more remarkable, more singular, more rare, more 
worthy to be examined, than the varieties of humanity ? This 
indeed is fashionable—Ye inquire after man; ye seeK Idle 
wisest^ best, and greatest men. 
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Especially the most famous. 

And wherefore is your curiosity limited to seeing, only? 
'W’ould it not be better you should illuminate your own minds 
by”theJight of others, and animate yourselves by their ardour ? 
'His curiosity is childish which is merely confined to seeing; 
whose ambition desires only to say, I have beheld that man. 
He who would disregard views so confinet^ must study such 
men physiognomonically; if he would Icam wisdom, he must 
,bo able to compare and judge of the relation between their 
works, their fame, and their form. By this, only, may much 
be learned. By this may the stream be compared to tfie 
fountain; the quality of the w’ate^-s examined; their course, 
their gentle murmurs, or^more boisterous contention.' The 
inquirer may ask what is the degree of ^originality of those 
men; what is borrowed; what is internal, what external ? 
This forehead, and these eyebrows, will thus versify, thus 
translate, thus criticise: therefore, on this eye, depends the 
fate of the writer, the blockhead, or the man of genius. This 
nosq thus estimates the mortal, and the immortal, in human 
performances. As are the features so will be the mind.— 
Yes, scholars of nature, you .have much to leam from the 
countenances of famous ujen. In them you will read that the 
wasp will dare to alight on the no.se of the, hero. To me 
if^will be pleasure when‘you have acquired this physiognomo- 
nical sewjtion; for without this you wall but traVel ‘in the 
dark 3 V)u will hpt be led through k picture gallery, blindfold, 
only that you might say, 1 too have been in that gallery. 

Could I travel iraknown, 1i wouldj also, visit artists, men of 
learning, and philosophers; men famous in their respective 
countries; but it should either be my adieu, as the thing least 
important, or as a recreation on my arrival. Pardon me, men 
of renown, I Ivave been credulous in your favour, but I shall 
daily become more circumspbet. Far be it from me to depre¬ 
ciate your worth. J know' many whose presence does not 
diminish but increase fame. «¥ et will I be careful that runrour 
shall neither flazde nor cloud my reason, 

I \^uld rather mix unknown witfe the multitude; visit 
churches, public walks, hospitals, orphan houses, and assemblies 

a 
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of ecclesiastics, and men of the law. I would, first, consider 
the general form of the inhabitants, tSeir height, proportion, 
strength, weakness, motion, complexion, attitude, gesture, and 
gait. I would observe them individually ; see, compare, clostT 
my eyes, trace in imagination all I had seen, open them again, 
correct my memory, and close and open them alternately; 
would study for wor^ write, and draw, with a few determi¬ 
nate -traits, the general form, so easy to be discovered. I would 
compare my drawings with the known general form of the 
people. How easily might a summary, an index, of the people 
be obtained! Having made these familiar to me, I would 
descend to the particular; vtould search for the general fonn 
of the head; would ask, is it mdst inclined to the cylindrical, 
the spherical, the square, the convex, or the concave ? Is the 
countenance open, is it wi-ithcd, is it free, or forked ? I Ivould 
next examine the forehead; then the eyebrows; the outline 
and colour or the eyes; the nose ; and especially the mouth, 
when it opens, and the teeth, with their appearance, to dis; 
cover the national characteristic. Could I but define the line 
of the opening of the lip.s, in seven promiscuous couu^^enances, 

I imagine I should have found ^hc general physiognomonical 
character of the nation, or place. I a|most dare establish it as 
an axiom that, w^git is common to six or seven persons of any ’ 
place, taken proiiiiscuously, is more or less common to tho 
whole. ■ . » , 

Exceptions there may be,*but they will be rare. • ^ 

I next would plant myself in a public walk, or at the crossing 
of streets. There I would wait patiently for the unknown 
noble countenance, uncorrupiud by fame and adulation, whicli, 
certainly, most certainly, I shoult^ find; for, in all countries on 
earth, wherever a hundred common men are assembled, one 

' in r • . 


not common may be found ; and out of a thousand, ten ; and 
I must have, indeed, little eye, |ittle sensibility, for noble 
humanity, little faith in Providenccf which seeks its adorers, if 
f did noli find this one in a hundred, or, at least, in the ten 


among a thousand. He that seeketh shall find. •Ijmited not 
in vaip. He came; I Jbund him; he passed by me. * And 
what were the tokens by which I discovered him, in every 
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town, every nation, under every cope of heaven, and among all 
people, kindreds, and t(>vgue8 ?—By the general combination 
of the countenance, by the upper outline of the forehead, the 
^ebrows, the basis of the nose, and the mouth, so conformable 
. to each ether, so parallel, and horizontal, at the first glance. By 
”the wrinkleless, compressed, yet open forehead; the powerful 
eyebrows; the easily-discerned, easily-delineated space between 
the eyebrows, which extends itself to the back of the nose, like 
the great street from the market-place to the chief gate of a 
< city. By the shut, but freely-breathing, mouth; the chin, 
neither haggard nor fleshy; the deep and shining attraction "of 
the eye; which all-uncautiously, a^id unintentionally, betrayed 
themselves to my research. Or, I discovered him, even in his 
foreign and distorted form, from which the arrogant, self- 
supposed handsome, would turn with contempt. I see through 
his disguise, as I should the hand of a great master through 
the smear of varnish. Bo thou to me blessed, noble stranger. 
The things which are despised hath God chosen. 

*I draw near to the favourite of heaven. I queistion him 
conterning what I do, and what I do not, wish to know, 
that I may hear the voice of the soul, proceeding from tlie 
mouth; and, viewing him ned'rer, see all the obliquities of 
distortion vanish. I'asU. him concerning his occupation, 
his place of residence. ^ I inquire the rx)ad thither. 1 come 
unexpectedly upon him, into his house, into his workshop; 
he rises, T Sblige him to be seated,, to continue his labour; I 
see his children, *Iiis wife, and am delighted. He knows not 
what I want, nor do I know ^i^yself, yet am I pleased with him, 
and ho with me. I purchase sometliing, or nothing, os it 
happens. I inquire particularly after his friends. “ You 
have but few, but those few aVe faithful.” He stands asto¬ 
nished, smiles, or weeps, in the innocence and goodness of his 
heail, which hff wishes to conceal, but which is open as day. 
He gains my affection; oilr emotions are reciprocally ex¬ 
panded and strengthened; we separate reluctantly, and I 
know I have entered a house which is entered by the angels 
of Godj 

Oh! how gratefully, liow highly i^ he rewarded for his 
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labours who travels, interested in behalf of humanity, and witli 
the eyes of a man, to collect in the sprit, the children of God 
who are scattered over the world! This appears to me to be 
the supreme bliss of man, as it must be of angels. ^ 

If I meet him not, I have no resource but in society! Here 
I hear him most who speaks least, mildest, and most un¬ 
affectedly. 

Wherever I meet the smile of self-sufficiency, or the oblique 
look of envy, I turn away, and seek him who remains oppressed 
by the loud voice of confidence. . '• » ' 

J set myself rather beside the answerer than the man of 
clamorous loquacity; and s|ill*rather beside the humble in¬ 
quirer than the voluble solver of all difficulties. 

He who hastens too fast, or lags behind, is no companion of 
mine. I rather seek him who walks with a free, firm, and even 
step; who looks but little about him ; who neither carries his 
head aloft nor contemplates his legs and feet. If the hand of 
affliction be heavy upon him, I seat myself by his side, take 
his hand, and with a glance, infuse convictiou to his soul that 
God is love. * 

I fi.x: in my memory the simple outlines of the loiirl, and the 
silent, the laugher and the smifor, of him wMio gives the key', 
and him who takes. I then commit flieift to paper: my collec-*^ 
tion increases. I compare, an-ange, jgflge, and am astonished-; 
I every.where find similarity of traits, similarity of character; 
the same humanity*evcr}’ \vhcre, and every where tlie same 
tokens. How must my knowledge of men^crease at’ each 
step, and how must this produce certainty and joy, wisdom and 
love, and happiness, to myself and my brethren ! 

$ 

A WORD TO PRINCES AND JUDGES. 

How willingly would I write a treatise for y*our use, most 
important of men 1 - * 

Who so much as you need a perfect kfiowlodge of man, free 
from cabal, or the intervention of self-interest! .Su^er me to 
approach your throne, and present my petition. > 

Keep in your most'secret common-place book an index to 
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cadi class of character among men, taken from, at least, ten 
oT tBc most accurate pro(5%; not at a distance, not among fo¬ 
reigners ; but seek, at home, for the wisest and the befet of your 
subjects. Wherever a ivise and good prince governs, there 
gre excelfent subjects. Such a prince believes that he has such 
subjects, although at the moment he should be unacquainted 
with them; or, at least, that he has subjects capable of wisdom 
and goodness. - Wherever one good person is, there certainly 
are two; as certainly as where the female is there will the male 
W. Ask for wisdom to*perceive what is, then will you not need 

be anxious to affirm what is not, or what cannot be. Suffer 

« 

me, princes, consecrated as you are iimong men, to entreat you, 
for the honour of humanity, prindipally to study, to seek f@r and 
to seize on excellence. Judge not too suddenly, nor by mere 
appearabces. Th’at which a prince once approves, it may after¬ 
wards be difficult or dangerous to reject. Depend not on the 
testimony of others, which, to princes especially, i5 ever exag¬ 
gerated, either in praise or blame; but examine the countenance, 
which, though it may dissemble to a prince, or rather, to the dig¬ 
nity of a prjnce, cannot deceive him as a man. Having once dis¬ 
covered wisdom and goodness ip a subject, honour such a sub¬ 
ject as the best blessing ^ which heaven can, in this world, 
Ijestow upon its favourites. Seek features that are strong, 
but not forbidding; gentle, yet not effeminate ;* positive, with¬ 
out turbujepce^; natural, not arrogant; with open eyes; clear 
aspects, .strong noses, near the forehead, *and with such let 
your thrones be surrounded. Entrust vour secrets to propor- 
tionate and parallel drawn Countenances; to horizontal, firm, 
compressed e^ ebrows; to channeled, not too rigorously closed, 
red, active, but not relaxed or withered lips. Yet I will 
forbear to delineate, and again only entreat that the] counte¬ 
nance may be sacred to you for the sake of goodness and wis¬ 
dom, and goodness and wisdom because of the seal of God set 
upon the forehead. 

* 

And yo« judges, judge not, indeed, by appearances, but 
exarainti according to appearances. ^[uBtice, blindfold, with¬ 
out physiognomy, is as unnatural hs blindfold love. There are 
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which cannot have committed a multitude of 
vjces- ^tndy the ti^aite of each vicd^%nd the forms in which 

unwillingly, resides. There are capabilitidk 
and incapabilities in the countenance; things which it cam 
whl^others which it cannot. Each passion, open or concealed, ^ 
hj^S pecujiw language. The appearance of innocence is as 
detenmnate to the experienced eye as the appearance of 
health. The appearance of each vice is peculiar to itself. 


O quam difficile est crimen non prodeae vultu 1 

^Examine innocence and guilt face to face; in your pre¬ 
sence, and when they suppose you do not obser\*e them; in 
the presence, and in the abseneb, of witnesses. See with sim¬ 
plicity; hear with simplicity ; follow only the voice of unpre¬ 
judiced feeling. Remark their walk, when they entdlr, and 
when tliey leave tlic judgment hall. Let the light fall full upon 
their countehances; be yourself in the shade. Physiognomy 
Iji ll re nder the torture unnecessary,’**' will deliver innocence, 

I 

* About two years since one philosopher wrote to another. The tor¬ 
ture will soon be abolished in Austria, It was asked, Wha?shall be its 
substitute ? The penetralinp^ look* of the judj;e, replied Sonnenfels. 
Physiognomy will, in twenty-five years, bqpome a part of jurisprudence, 
instead of the tortpre; and lectures will be read m the universities on* 
the Phystognomiceforense* instead of the Medictnaforemis. ^ 

Let this, however, be spoken in a whisper; otherwise those who scoff 
at us will laugh, and tl'jjse who pity us grieve. " What,” it*\v1U be said, 
“ shall men then be pardoned or executed accordwg to their tounte- 
nances ?” llie worthy, hearing this, ^nd not having time to examine 
facts, will exclaim, This is, indeed, being too enthusiastic.” 

But let us elucidate this by example. It is about five-and-twenty 
or thirty years since some persons endeavoured to ascertain the probable 
duration of life. The satirical lauded ; the philosophers, as usual, 
reasoned inconclusively, and the divines discovered that men had im¬ 
piously attempted to penetrate those secrets which wer^j reserved to God 
alone. Had any one then affirmed thdJt, in five-and-twenty years, some 
millions of money would be advanced upon such calculations, men would 
have answered, according to the wise Reasoning of every age, This is 
going too far; it is the mere scheme of adventurers to pgrk our pockets,” 
Yet institutions, at present, founded on these calculations, fpr th^ benefit 
of widows Bmd orphans, ar 0 **becom 5 genera?; and Sussmilch, Kneesebom, 
and Struyk, are become the benefactors of thousands with whom they are 
Tinacquainted. j * 
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will make the most obdurate vice turn pale, will teach us how 
we may act upon the nsoet hardened. Every thing human 
must be imperfect, yet will it be evident that the torture, 
mere disgraceful to man than the halter, the' axe, and the 
wheel,*is* infinitely more uncertain and dangerous than phy¬ 
siognomy. The pain of torture is more horrible even than the 
succeeding death; yet is it only to prove, to discover truth. 
Physiognomy shall not execute, and yet it shall prove; and by 
its proof, vice alone, and not innocence, shall suffer.—Oh, ye 
fudges of men, be men, and humanity shall teach you, with 
more open eyes, to see, and to abhor all that is inhuman ! 

t 

i 

‘ A WORD '^0 fHE CLERGY. 

« 

Bretukex, you also need a certain degree of physiognomy; 
and, perhaps, princes excepted, no men more. 

You ought to know whom you have before you, that you 
may discern spirits, and portion out the word of truth to each, 
according to his capaftity and his need. , 

Tb whom can a knowledge of the degree of actual and 
possible virtue, in all who appear before you, be more advan¬ 
tageous than to yoii ? * 

• To>me, physiognomy is more indispensable than the Liturgy. 

^t is to me alike profijtable for doctrine, exhortation, com¬ 
fort., correction, examination ; with the healthy, with the sick, 
the dying, the' malefactor; in judiQiial exaeninations, and the 
education of youthl Without it I should be as the blind lead¬ 
ing the blind. 

A single countenance might rob me of ardour, or inspire 
me with enthusiasm. Whenever I preach I generally seek 
the most noble countenance, 6n which I endeavour to act; 
and the weakest, when teaching children. It is generally our 
own fault if our*hearers are ipattentive; if they do not them¬ 
selves give the key in which it is necessary they should be 
addressed. Every teacher, possessed of physiognomonical sen¬ 
sation, will^ easily discern and arrange the principal elftas e s ‘ 
among ^is hearers, and what each class can and cannot 
receive. Let six or seven classes, of\arious capacities, !>© 
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Selected; let a chief, a representative, a characteristic coun¬ 
tenance, of each class be chosen; let these countenances be 
fixed in the memory, and let the pf^her accommodate him¬ 
self to each; speaking thus to one, and thus to another, ahd 
in such a manner to a third. There cannot be a more natiwal, 
effectual, or definite, incitement to eloquence than supposing 
some characteristic countenance present, of the capacity of 
which almost mathematical certainty may be obtained. Hav¬ 
ing six or seven, I have nearly my whole audience before me. 
I do not then speak to the winds. God teaches us by physi¬ 
ognomy to act upon the best of men aficordihg to the best of* 
means. 

t 

MISCELLANEOUS* COUNTENANCES. ^ 

» 

PIIYBIOGXOMONICAL DENOMINATIONS OP COUNTENANCES ELUCIDATED. 


a. A EEGULAR, well-formed countenance is that in w'hich 

1. All the parts are remarkable for their symmetry. 

2. The principaf features, as the nose and mouth, are nei- 
tlier small nor bloated; but distinct and well defined. 

••K" _ it 

o. The position of the parts, taken together anij viewed at 
a distance, appears nearly horizontal and parallel. 

h. A beautiful countenance—is t)iat^ in which, besides the 
proportion and position of the parts, harmony, uniformity^ and 
mind, are visible; iri which nothing*is superfluous, nothing 
deficient, nothing disproportionate, nothing si^jer^d^ed, but 
all is conformity aiifl concord. • , 

c. A pleasant countenance—does not necessarily require 
perfect B}’mmetry and hamiony; yet nothing must be want¬ 


ing, nothing burdensome; its pleasantry will principally exist 
in the eyes and lips, which must have nothing commanding, 
arrogant, contemptuous; but must, generally, speak compla¬ 
cency, affability, and benevolence. ^ 

A gracious countenance—ar^es out of the pleasant, when, 
far from any thing assuming, to Ahe mildest benevolence is 
added affability and purity. . 

A. A charming countenance—must not simply consLst either 
of the beautiful, the pjdasant, or the gracious, but vSien to 
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these is 'added a rapid propriety of motion which renderS/>^i. 
channing. 

i. An insinuating ccymtenance—leaves no power to active 
or passive suspicion; it has something more than the pleasant 
tty infusing that into the heart which the pleasant only mani- 
festS: • 

k. Other species of these delightful countenances are—ihe 
attracting, the winning, the irresistible. 

l. Very distinct from all these are the amusing, the diyert- 

ingly loquacious, the merely mild, and also the tender, and the 
delicate. # «■ 

m. Superior, and more lovely still, is the purely innocent, 
where no distorted, oblique muscle, whether in motion, or at 
rest, i"* ever seen. 

n. This is still more exalted when it is full of soul, of natural 
sympathy, and power to excite sympathy. 

o. When in a pure countenance good power is accompanied 
by a spirit of order, I may call it an Attic countenance. 

p. Spiritually beautiful—^inaybesaid ofo. countenance where 
nothing thoughtlessi, inconsiderate, rude, or severe, is to-rijo 
ex^)ected; and the aspect of which, immediately and mildly, 
incites erfiotion in the principal pow’ers of the mind. 

q. Noble—is when we hav'e not the least indiscretion to 
. fear, and when the cdaniJenance is exalted above us, without a 

possibility of envy, whUe it is less sensible ot its own superio¬ 
rity than of the pleasure we recei ve in its presence. 

r. A'dreat countenance—will have few small secondarv 
traits; will be ■'in grand divisions, without wrinkles; must 
exalt, must affect ns, in >deep, in plaster of Paris, in eveiy 
kind of caricature. A s, for example, that of Philip de Co¬ 
ra ines. 

s. A sublime countenance-*—can neither be painted nor des¬ 
cribed ; that by which it is distinguished from all others can 
only be felt. "It must not^only move, it must exalt the spec¬ 
tator. We must at once feel ourselves greater and less in its 
presence tlian in the‘presence of all others. Whoever is con¬ 
scious of ils pxcdlcnce, and can despise or offend it, may, as 
has been before said, blaspheme aga'nst the Holy Ghost. 

* A 4. 
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MISCELLANEOUS HIIOUGHTS. 


1 . 

All is good. All good may, and must, be misused. Physi* 

c^omonical sensation is, in itself, as truly good, as godlike, 

as expressive of tlie exalted worth of human nature as moral 

sensation (perhaps they are both the same). The suppressing, 

the destroying, a sensation so deseryiijg of ^honour, where it, 

>*. ^^ns to act, is sinning against ourselves, and, in reality, equal 

to resisting the good spirit. Indeed, good impulses and actions 

must have their limits, hi order that they may not ^ipedff^ 

other good impulses and actions. , 

* 

2 . 


Each niafi is a man of genius in his large or small sphere, 
He has a certmn circle in which he can act with inconceivable 
'^rce. The less his kingdom the more concentrated is his 
power; consequently tke more irresistible is his form of gorern- 
men{i. fhus the bee is the greatest of mathematicians, as far 
as its wants extend. Having^scovered the genius of a man, 
how inconsiderable soever the cirde ®f his activity may be, 
having caught‘him in the moment when his genius is in its 
highest exertion, the characteristic token of that genius will 
also be easily discovered. 


■s ( 


3 .. 

k 

The approach of the Godhead cannot be nearer., in the visible 
world, and in what we denominate nature, than in the counte¬ 
nance of a great and noble nufn. Christ could not but truly 
say, “ He who seeth me secth him that sent me .”—John xii. 
45. God cannot, without a miracle, be seeh any where so 
fully as in the countenance of a ^od man.—Thus the essence 
of any man is more present, more certain to me, by having 
obtained his shade. 
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MISCELLAIC£0U8 THOUGHTS« 


* 


4. 




Great countenances awaken and stimulate each other, excite 
all that can be excited.* * Such a countenance has the creden¬ 
tials of its high original in itself. With calm reverence aii4. 
slhipljci^, nourish the. mind with the presence of a great coun- 
, ]^enance ; its emanations shall atti*aet and exalt thee. A great 
countenance, in a state of rest, acts more powerfully than a 
common countenance impassioned: its effects though unresem¬ 
bling are general. The fortunate disciples, though they knew 
him not, yet did their hearts bum within them, while he talked 
with themlby the way, and opened to them" CKe Scriptures.— 
Luke xxiv. 32. The buyers and sellers whom he drove out of 
tbe temple durst not oppose him.i 

Hence it may be conceived how certain persons, by their 
mere presence, have brought a seditiouc multitude back to 
their duty, although the latter had acquired the full power. 

That natural, unborrovved, indwelling power, which is con¬ 
sequently superior to any which can be assumed,' is as evident 
tp all eyes as the thunder of heaven is to all ears. 


Great p'hysiognoraonical wisdom not only consists in discover¬ 
ing the general character of, and being highly affected by, the 
'preiS'ent coimtenance, or this or tliat particulju’ propensity, but 
in discriminating the individual character of each kind of mind 
and its capacity, and being able to define the circle 'beyond 
which it cannot |)ass; to say what senShtions, actions, and 
judgments, are, or are not, to be expected from the man imdcr 
^consideration, that we may hot idly waste power, but dispense 
just sufficient to actuate, and put him in motion. No man is 
Imore liable to the error of thoughtless haste than I was. Four 
or five years of physiognoraonical observation were requisite 
to cure me of this too hasty waste of power. It is a part of 
benevolence to give, entrust, and participate, but physiognomy 
teaches when, how, and to \^ora to give. It, therefore, teach^ 

* Any nation having once produced a Spenser, a Shakepeare, and a 
Milton, iniy be certain that a Steele, a Fane, and an Addiioa inll follow. 

’—• V 
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true benevolence; to assist where assistance .is wanted, and 
will Bccejited. Oh! that I coul^^p,!], at the proper mo¬ 
ment, and with proper effect, to the feeling and benevolent 
heart.—Waste not.—Cast not thy seed upon the waters, or 
on a rock.—S{>eak only to the hearer.—Unbosom thyself- hut 
to those who can understand thee.—Philo.sophlze with none 
but philosbphcrs.-^Spiritualize only with the spiritual!—It 
requires greater power to bridle strength than to give it 
trieTein." To wllhliold is often’better than to give. Wliat is 
n(?t~ehJ6 yed will bo cast back with a^rynony^ or trodden to 
twtfite, and thus will become useless to all. 




0 ‘. 

Be good to the good, resist not tlie irresistible countenance. 
Giie the eye that a.sks, that comes rccoinmc'nded to thee by 
Providence, or by God himself, and which to reject is to reject 
God, who cannot ask thee more powerfidly than when entreat¬ 
ing in a cheerful, open, innocent countenance. Tiiou canst 
more immediately glorify God than by wisliing and acting 
well to a countenance replete with the spirit of God; yor 
more certainly, and abhorrently, offend and wound the majesty 
of God, than by despising, ridiauling, and turning from sucli 
a countenance. God cannot more offeotually move man <;han^ 
by man. AVhower rejects the man of God rejects God. To* 
discover the radiance of the Creator iii the visage of man fb 
the pre-eminent quajity of man ; it is the summit a1 j wisdom 

and benevolence to feel how much of this -mdiance iii there, 

•> ^ 

to discern this ray of divinity through the clouds of the 
most debased countenanced, and- to dig out this small gem 
of heaven from amid the ruins and rubbisli by \vhicli it is 
encumbered. .f 

I < .k.» * •' 


Friend of man, shouldest them esteem physiognomy as 
highly as I do, to whom it daily becomes of greater wortlip 
the more I discover its truth; iPthou hast an eye to select 
fhe few noble, or that i^ich is noble in the'igndble, that 
wliich is divine in ail. idcn, the immortal in what is iftortal, 
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then speak little, but observe much; dispute not. but exeroi^ 
thy seiissttion; for thou wilt couvmce no one to whom this 
sensation is wanting. *■ • 

• When thou shalt meet with noble poverty, a face in which 
luimility, patience, faith, and love shine conspicuous, how su¬ 
perior ■Will thy joy be in his words who has told thee, “ inas¬ 
much as thou hast done it imto one of the least of these my 
brethren, thou hast done it unto me !"— Matt. xxv. 40. 

When youth and dissipation present themselves, with a sigli 
of hope thou wilt exclaim, this forehead was delineated by 
God for tlie search stnd the discovery of truth !—In tliis eye 
rests wisdom yet unripened ! * 

a 

ADDITIONS, 

r. 

• ILLUSTBATlVe OF PAGES 293 TO 361. 

Let us, as much as is in our power, illustrate and demon¬ 
strate, what has been asserted, by examples. Better and 
purely physiognomoHical drawings appear to be reserved ‘fbr 
the'coming century; yet those which we have to present will 
contain mheh for instruction, and sufficient for the exercise of 

the physiognomisf. ‘ 

‘ ‘ 

, PL\r£ LIV. • 

% 

We aie^told “tijat men with arched aq^l pomted noses are 
witty# &nd that 4ho blunt nosed "ai*e not so.”* I have an- 
■swered—“Greater precision.is necessary.—How arched?” 

Fig. 1.—I know not in what estimation the annexed profile 
may be held, for I am unacquainted with the character of the 
original; yet I am certain tkat this is a discreet nose, even 
though I should not consider it as the continuation of this 
well-defined, drscreet female forehead. Calmness and fidelity 
of character, likewise, cannot be Overlooked in the moutli 
and eliin. i ‘ 

“ 2.—We may certainly call noses, arched and pointed 


•^See page 
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lilce this, witty; but the wit is restrained and moderated by 
the acute understanding of the forehead, the sincere religion 
of the eye, tod the phlegm of the chin. 

Fig. 3.—Could I see nothing of this countenance but the 
nose, I could not be so certain of the mild goodness ^d 
* titoquillity of the character, and of its various housewifely . 
virtues; yet the nose would be pledge to me of its superior 
discretion. 


ON THE HAIR.*, 

^^Fig. 4.—How congruous are here the hair and the counte¬ 
nance ! How decisively do they speak the very mild, sober-.,, 
modesh calm character ; loving order and instruction : ' No¬ 
thing enterprising, during, or commanding is to be seen in this 
face, which seems formed to be a discreet schoolmaster. 

Fig. 5.—How much more voluptuous is this hair! How 
does it correspond with the sanguine, productive, penetrating, 
4 »owerful, and easily active countenance! 

TPig. 6.—^The hair in this is still more powerful, more 
choleric and abundant; and as correspondent to tlie great 

form of the countenance, and all its parts, as the hair of the 

« 

former was to the countenance and parts to which it apper¬ 
tained. 

Fig. 7.—Similar remarks again occur. From the hair 
alone we may know the man. We can as little trust this 
beard, and the mami'er of its growth, as these eyes, this nose, 
and this forehead. Dry, decided obstinacy are alike expected, 
from the hair and the face. 

Fig. 8.—How much does this compressed, short, strength 
of hair agree with the closed mouth, and the square, powerful, 
firm, compact, productive countenance after Holbein ! 


* Seepage,299. 
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‘A'DDITIONS, 

^ ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE TEMPEILi.MENTS.’’* 

i 

* 

Four very characteristic engravings of the four tempera* 
meiits, will hero follow in succession. Figs. 9 to 12. 

Little as Ave would wish to reject th6 look, the glance, 
here are ^proofs that the temperaments, without complexion, 
life, or look, arc kno\m by the veiy outline. 

Fig. 9. —The descent from the nose to the lips, in thllT 
phlegmatic countenance, is unphlegraatic and heterogeneous; 
'nor' the curvature of the uj)pcr eyelid sufficiently agree 
Avith the temperament. The outlines of the phlegmatic are 
relaxed, obtuse, and hanging ; the outline of the eyes oblique. 
Be it understood there are other tokens, and that all phleg¬ 
matic persons have not these siguo, although Avhocver has 
them is certainly phlegmatic. If the projecting under lip, 
which IS itself a .sigw of phlegm, since, it is evidently a supCr- 
ubifndance and not a AAant of matter, be angular, and sharply 
delincatccf, then it is a sign of choleric phlegm ; that is to say, 
of the ebullition of humidity *lf it be flexible, obtuse, poAver- 
JesSj* and drooijlng, iff is* then jnire phlegm. The forehead, 
'nose, chin, and hair, a^e here very phlegmatic. 

Fig. 10.—The choleric ouglit to have a more angularly 
j^ointed 1niOSC,‘and Jips more sliarpjy delineated. The charac¬ 
ter of choler is flinch contained in the draAving of the eyes, 
either when the pupil projects, and much of the under part 
of the white is visible, or when the upper eyelid retreats, so 
that it scarcely can be perceived; aaIich the eyes open, or 
again, when the eye is sunkcit, and the outlines are veiy^ defi¬ 
nite and firm, without much curvature. 

In this exafhple, the forphead* eyebrows, nose, chin, and 
hair, are veiy choleric; but\he upper part of the countenance 
more so than the undfer. 

Fig". 11.—XJie sanguine needs but little correction, oxoepti 

•*See page 32J^ * 
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tliat the nose ought to be a little further from the moutli, and 
the eye not quite so choleric. Slae levity of the sanguine 
temperament waves, flutters upon tJie lip, which, however,* at 
the bottom, is somewhat too phlegmatic. ^ 

Fig. 12.—There ought to be a deeper cavity abovt the nose 
and also of the jaw-bone, beside the ear, in this melancholic 
countenance. I have observed in many melancholic persons 
tliat the nose deefines towards the lips, nor have I seen tliis in 
any who were not sometimes inclined to the melanphlilic; who 
likewise have projecting under lips,' atid small, but not verf 
i'ound, nor very fleshy chins. 

There are melancholy pershns with very sanguine tempera¬ 
ments; men of fine irritalailvty and moral feelings, who arc 
hurried into vices^which they defeply abhor, and which they 
Iiave not the power to withstand. The gloomy and dispirited 
character of such is perceptible in the eye that shuns exami¬ 
nation, and the wrinldes of the forehead, standing opposite to 
each other. Persons of a real melancholic temperament gene- 
lally have their mouths shut, but the lip.t are always somewhat 
open in the middle. Many melancholy persons haix-e feiaall 

nostrils, and seldom well-arranged, clean, white teeth. 

* * 

* * * » 

. PLATE LV. 

-» t 

Fig. 1.—Sanguinc-phlegniatic—somewhat choleric in the 
eyes: the nose mowth very sangiifee. Phlegjn in the 
under parts of the countenance.—Discretion in the nose, 
almost more than in thp for^ead, which is much as here 
d^a^vn. A love of order, jirudence, punctuality, and very hapi>y 
activity, appear to ho natural to this countenance. 

Fig. 2.—No person will expect to find the same character 
in'this as in the foregoing profile. Here is the sanguine, more 
open, and productive.— A mind and taste. (Melan¬ 

choly seldom accords with taste/jhough it agrees with order.) 
Power, activity, facility and dexterity in business; 

enjoyment and resoluticn. • * 

Fig. 3.'—According# ^0 the custpmary divisions, phlegm is 
here predominant, yith soihething of the melancholic* Tliis 
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obstinate patience is impossible to the sanguine; neither can 
this forehead, which, in t^lity, cannot be called either phleg¬ 
matic or choleric, agree with the sanguine. The penetration 
of cool pertinacious inquirer is in the eye; experimental, 
analyzing' understanding in the nose; and calm discretion in 
Ihe mouth. 

1 

Fig. 4.—Undoubtedly a benevolent, noble, phlegmatic per¬ 
son, who has little of the jovial, bui much of the cheerful: ex¬ 
cellent, ao«urate, and detesting deceit. Such foreheads are 
'not productive, but cahn in examination. They are not easily 
led astray by enthasiasm, and, at most, but for a moment 



mentcannot induce them to abanuon. Their examination is 
slow, step by step, unalterhblc, and contipued, till they have 
conquered all difficulties. 


Fig. 5.—This form of countenance evidently appertains to 
the sanguine-choleric. It is enterprising, commanding, tena¬ 
cious, and has tlie appearance of gi-eatness without being truly 
great. In the eve arc projects; stability is in the forehead; 
the Sanguine in the nt»se; consideration in the mouth; and 
force in the whole fonn. 

Fig. 6.—Here is‘a contrast, between the extremely sangulnc- 
cholcric beard and the' melancholy character of the forehead, 
the eye is cholcric-mclanpholic, and sanguine-clioleric the nose. 
This person reflects and ruminates rather on the objects of 
sight than‘on'abstract subjects. Jhere k resolution in the 
mouth,' and a power of performance in the beard. 

Fig. 7.—The epithet chglenc-melancholic is far from being 
sufficiently expressive of this inexorable, rigorous, severely 
o})prcs.sive, inflexible countenance, which appears neither to 
know, nor to wish to know, anj* thing that relates to mild love. 
This forehead is the origin of the long-formed countenance: 
this no gentle ringlets ever c;pn adorn. This penetrating eye 
leaves no defect unremarkedt it magnifies every freckle, whe- 
t her of face or mind.-^The language of these eyebrows, this 
noserffiis moutb is —Noli me tangcre. 
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ILLCSTBATIVE OF BODILY EIBENGTH A.ND WEAKNESS.* 

Fig. 8.—Strength and ardour, enterprise, courage, con^ 
tempt of danger, fortitude of the irritated and irritable. This 
* strength is rather oppressive than patient and enduring; it 
proclaims its own qualities, respectable in a state of rest, 
terrible when roused. ^ 

Fig. 9.—Strength of a verj- different’, less^ noble kind; the 
strength of cunning and acuteness; strength rather to with- 
^^and than to proceed. There is none of the strength.of 
activity in the nose ; nothing extraordinary in the Jbrehead; 
yet in forehead, nosp, and chin, strength of withstanding, and 
in the latter inflexibility. In the mouth there appeals to be 
something effeminate, something of cold dissimulation. 

Fig. 10.—Strength, vice and weakness combined. In the 
forehead, and especially in the chin, strength to ■nitlistaud, 
uftited with cold insensibility. The neck*is not Herculean ; it 
is in contrast to the forehead and chin. The forehead and 
nose hard, and acute; rather crafty than wise. Dissimulation in 
the eyes, which are therefore far from firm, powerfid, or heroic. 

Fig. 11.—Rude, savage, rufiiani}', danger-conterfnin^ 
strength. It is a ci’ime to him to have committed sniall 
mischief; his stroke, like his aspect, is death.^ He^ does not 
oppress, he destro}'*. To.,him murder is ‘enjoyment,,and the 
pangs of others a pleasure. The form of his bones de¬ 
notes his strength, his eye a thirst of blood, his eyebrow 
habitual cruelty, his mouth deriding contempt, his no.se grim 
craft, his hair and Ijeard choleric power. 

'• Fig. 12.—A rude skeleton bf a Frenchman of discretion, 
who might be mistaken for an Englishman, did we not 
accurately attend to the outline of the fbreheaS, which is such 
as could scarcely be found in an^ Englishman. The wrinkles 
and their linear direction seem ^Imost peculiar to the Freq^h, 
The eyes are particularly expressive of matura discretion, and 
calm research of wisdoip.’ ^ 

^ See page 334. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE OP NATIONAL PHYBIOGNOKT.^ 

t 

PLATE LVL 

SWISS AND ZURICH COUNTENANCKS. ■ 

Fig. 1.— Cat.m wisdom, circumspection, simulation, a pWfeg- 
matic-mefiJAicliolic tcin[)erament. All is unity, almost extra¬ 
ordinary, almost 'superior, yet neither; clear, unconfusod, not 
inventive; quick of perception, not creative; active in thought, 
but not courageously ]>rogressive. ^ . 

Fig. A caricature of onC of the noblest, firmest^ most 
thoughtful, and sensible countrymen. The stability of the 
originaT is in this outline become obstinacy; the penetration 
of the eye censorious acuteness; and the fortitude of the 
mouth contemptuous severity; still is it a compact, original 
character, and worthy to Ijo studied; easily persuaded to . 
uncommonly daring actions, but not tov^vil. * 

Fig. 3.—Who could believe that this is the same counte¬ 
nance ; in the former, too sliayply, here, too timidly, drawn 'i 
Both penetrating, acute, rapid, not to bo deceived. The fore- 
pead'ln this has most vinderstanding and capacity for instruc¬ 
tion; the mouth most honest industry;' the itose most bene¬ 
volence, ^ w’liole speaks one language, and 1 dare "affirm 
that the original is one of the most sincere, thoughtful and 
friendly men that is to be foimd among the pcasantiy of Swit¬ 
zerland. • 

Fig, 4.—Another farmer of unwearied industry; wise to 
begin, courageous to pui’sue, and patient to complete. This 
head is formed much to comprehend and much to undertake; 
this eye to reflect. The nose is full of practical prudence. 
The mouth less eloquent than persuasive; the chin, the 
wrinkles are characteristic ojf rapid activity. 

.■■■■Ei g. 5.—A farmer of Zurich, from the opposite part of 
the country; rather rough than strong, voluble than eloquent, 

• See naae 339. 
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imitative than inventive, insinuating than powerful; labouring 
more from necessity than choice^ ^apter to collect th?^ n to 
distribute, to desire tlian to enjoy. 

Fig. 6.—A countenance which has the same relation to 
tlie former a.s the ideal has to the caricature. All is here, 
more regular, noble, decided, reflective, unalterable. Ho<v 
much more pure is the fm-choad; more simple, more thought¬ 
ful ; the eye hov' miicli softer!—The nose is more patient; 
not so choleric, but, separately considered, appesjgft to liavo 
less mind than the former. This mouth, tlijs cKin, are incom* 
parably more desirous to return affection than the former. 

Fig. 7.—Another countryman (mentioned in the first part 
Meinor’s Letters on Switzerland), and one of the ino.st 
thonglitful and acute we possess; .of a pIdeginatic-fnelan<jhoJy 
tempei-amout; not'" only accurate in prcjof, but deep in re¬ 
search ; full of calm, admiring sensibility for all that nature 
contains of truth and greatness. Considered separately, the 
nose appears to have no cliaractcr, but, united to this fore¬ 
head, maintains its worth. Beneath tjiis powerful eyebrow 
rests a steady, unconstrained, pcnetr.ating eye. The ’vhole 
countenance has the expression of calm, faithful: firm, wise, 
inoffensive activity. > 

Fig. 8.—A faithful, discreet, innosent, wise, clear,, mil^, 
modest, well-judging countenance, of an indcfatigably indus¬ 
trious Zurich fanner, in which the traits all appear to hailho- 
nizG m favour of faithful benevolence and jjropriety. ■ 

Fig. 9.—Tlie profile of a young count?«jTnan of Zllrjcb, full 
of youtliful simplicity, innocenc?, good nature, and good sense; 
who is now a man, and has formed himself after, and preserved 
the national character, in all possible perfection. This head, 
one of his first performances, appears to bear* a like proportion 
to his present works, as the countenance hero given does to his 
present countenance: the .same free accuracy brought to per¬ 
fection ; the same clearness, a^iduity, and disgust for every 
thing that is merely manner ; for e^’ory thing obscure; the 
same greatness of taste, and infentinc simplicity. • 

Fig. 10.—A very expert tradesman: tlie countenance un¬ 
speakably decisive, tc the very Doi/it of the double dhin, for 
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activity and discretion.—It is really astonishing to see how 
many prudent, expert, experienced, I am almost tempted to 
say, incomparable, country people we have.—The cavity that 
will be formed, if a line be drawn from the end of the nose to 
the chin, and that occasioned by the descent of the forer 
head to the nose, are traits that, decisively, speak practical 
prudence. 

Fig. 11.—The delicate construction of the forehead, the 

aspect of tk," man of the world, the beauty of the nose, in par- 

1 

ficular, the somewhat rash, satirical mouth, the pleasure- 
loving chin, all show the Frenchman of a superior class.—The 
excellent companion, the fanciful wit, the supple courtier, are^ 
every where apparent. * 

Fig. 12.—Another very different and more firm and thouglit- 
ful Frenchman. The upper part of the countenance to the 
end of the nose seems almo.st English; the under has the 
national sanguine of the French. The eyebrows in an Eng¬ 
lishman would certainly bo more firm, compressed, and shaded; 
in other respects I love and esteem sucli countenances much. 

I shall now produce some of the stupid countenances of my 
native countrj’, in w'hlch, though I can perceive, I cannot ana¬ 
lyze, those properties wiiicli are national. I may yet venture 
to say that the simple good nature of the counlry is apparent 

even in these. 

« • 

^ PLATE LVII. 

Fig. 1.—Natural wcakne^ of mind, which, though it will 
be generally felt, will be as difficult to define as those proper¬ 
ties which are national. The forehead not considered, which 
is rather too long, according tcf the present position, W'e can¬ 
not say of the nose and mouth that they are individually 
stupid. They h'ave likewise much of the national character. 
The eye is not absolutely th^ of a blockhead. Inaction and 
relax ation are visible iii the whole, and I could have predicted 
a reraarka]jle ligiitation of power from the wrinkles of the 
forehead and the cheelcs ^ from the' eyebrows, and, almost, 
from the hair alone. 
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Fig. 2,—The mouth and nose of this idiot have not lost the 
national character, though he is natively stupid as to be 
incapable of being taught, or of any unexpected or origiaal 
thought. There are decisive marks of stupidity, not to be 
instructed, in tho eyebrow^ the vacant eye, the cavity between 
the forehead and nose, and particularly in the mouth, chin 
and neck. I should have discovered folly even in the wrinkles 
o£ the cheek. 

Fig. 3.—There is national character in tho n^^ath of this 
fool. The forehead and eyebrow's are’positivd^laricatures of 
folly, often approaching the confines of genius. Dead as these 
j^es appear, 1 read in them Caricature expressions of mind; 
and, in fact, when this fo6l becomes warm, among ten siily 
things, he will liave some one w'liimsical or original thought, 
wliich will make the serious laugh, and the [thilosophep reflect. 

THE FOLLOWING ABE CITIZENS OF ZURICH. 

Fig, 4 .—A truly characteristic countenance of a citizen of 
>5nrich; a perfect man of busines.s, foitunate in enterprize, 
full of good nature and politeness, such as di.stinguish the* citi¬ 
zen of Zurich. Circumspect, active not hasty, quick not vola¬ 
tile, accurate not narrow. Determined, courageous, not rasli; 
abounding in good sense, without inquiring what it is; Impa¬ 
tient only with the tedious, peevish,but with the dull, angry 
with nothing but the confused; sincere, w'orthy, bold, free, 
rather positive than*complying; dexterous,’clieerfuf. proceeding 
with animation in pursuit of his project. 

Fig. 5 .—A sketch of a countenance such as will scarcely be 
found in any other nation. No Englishman looks thus, no 
Frenchman, no Italian, and, certainly, no citizen of Basil, or 
Bern. The love of labour, inmicent benevolence, tender irrita¬ 
bility, and strength of imagination, are some of the ideas read 
in this short-sighted, and, apparently, inquiring eye, which 
seems to speak what all eyes easily understand. 

Fig. 6.—Good nature exceptfed, I find but few traces hej-f,. 
that appertain to a Zurich countenance in particular, 15ut many 
■which are common to.tiie Swiss nation. Firmness,-^delity, 
and industry, are here as much as they can be in a phlegmatic* 
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sanguine temperament. Not an inventive mind, but an imita¬ 
tive and faithful copyist; *not the eye of exalted and original 
genius, but of an accurate observer; no governing nose, but a 
mouth expressive of fidelity, and benevolent worth. 

Fig. 7.' —Another most worthy, industrious, and frank coun¬ 
tenance of Zurich; the elder brother of the foregoing, but 
with much more of the character of the inhabitants, especially 
in the nose and mouth. We have very few of the strongly 
arched, remarkably snub nosed; our character, which is 
<that of all-pWsing, happy, mediocrity, is particularly seen in 
the feebly-delineated nose.—Industry and good hmnour are in 
this mouth. ^ 

Fig. 8.—A nose superior tp the former. Such are very 
uncommon in Zurich, as, indeed, they are in general. I am 
unacquainted with any nation which is distinguished by noses 
so gentlv curved. What remains abounds with Zurich cha- 
racter; calm industiy, mild fidelity, a desire to serve, order- 
loving, jjcaceful, benevolence. 

' Fig. 9.—A noble modest person, of a melancholy phlegmatic 
temperament, who, likewise, has very much of tliat which dis¬ 
tinguishes U citizen of Zurich from all nations, as it docs, also, 
from the other inhabitants of* Switzerland. That precision, 
tranquillity, fidelity, caldricss, civility, firmness, assiduity, and 
’rectitude, which are the principal characteristiAs of the people, 
arc remarkably conspicuou-s in thi.i profile. 

Fig. ItJ.-i—I'lie profile of a person whosa father was a native 
of Zurich, and whoiSt. mother was French. In my opinion, the 
characteristics of the Frenph nation are throughout prevalent. 
The engraving is, indeed, very imperfect, and contains little or 
nothing of the acute understanding and delicacy of its ex¬ 
tremely accomplished original, • yet must it be confessed that 
the citizen of Zurich is almost lost in this evidently French 
formation. * 

Such original coimtenanctes are liot the product of this 
country. Such a forehead, requiring such eyebrows, such eye- 
'‘^ows rcv^uiring^ such a nose, and such a nose, to which a like 
chin must be annexed, are not formed in our climate, nnlefla 
by foreign aid. * » 
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•~William Hondius, a Dutch engraver, after Van- 
dyck. We may here compare the Uu^chraan and the Spaniard f 
humility and pride; mild, languid, slow, industry, with entpr- 
prismg, daring, conscious heroism. This forehead is more 
rounded, not indeed common, nor ignoble.* Tha eyebrows 
more curved, the eyes more languid and sinking, the whole 
countenance more oval, ductile and maidenly. 

Fig. 12.—Louie de Varges, a painter, born at Seville, full 
of Spanish expression: the forehead broad and high, the eye¬ 
brows masculine, the eyes open, not ?dacpy, tIia^4ioso broad, o» 
rather with a broad back; gravity, courage, arrogance, or 
rather resolution in the mouth. Neither hearl contains any 
thing more than the mege outline of the manly, firm, and,, 
strong. The wry mouth in 1*1, arai the misdrawm fiose in 12, 
are pitiable. , 


PLATE LVIII. 

Figs. 1, 2.—Two profiles, German anrj English.—Which* is 
wliich ?—Hesitation is unnecessary. How fine, how desirable, 
is the head of fig. 2.—Fig. 1, if not stupid, is, at lea»t, common; 
if not rude, clumsy: a caricature I grant,.yet, however, there 
is something sharp and fine in the eye und mouth, wdiich cop- 
noisseur will discover, but very different from the fineness*and 
delicacy of the other. How much hobility is transpareiff, in 
this thinking profile, through the mist of ^loom by which it is 
overshadowed ! Draw thd line from the tip of the nOse to the 
end of the chin, and the line, ^already remarked, of acute dis¬ 
cretion will be apparent. • 

Fig. 3.—A Gennan countenance, indubitably; concentered 
to one visible, limited purposp; full of phlegmatic patience, 
fidelity, and calm observation; formed to learn, imitate and 
finish: civil, ready to serve, most capable *f works of art, 
without great sensibilitj^ or creAive genius. 

Fig. 4.—^An equally indubitaWe Italian countenance, ap¬ 
parent in the forehead, eyes, ilbse, mouth, and chii»: candid, 

• The original adds— ndhe Kartesisc ^.— Vit are unceitaift whether, 
by this, cai'd-like, Cartesian, or iftdeed what is meant.—T. 
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pious, eloquent, and intuitive; not inquiring comp^h^iU^iSn, 
sublime free-thinking, noj' Jhe creative power of system-build¬ 
ing, but an inexhaustible expansion of heart, humility, and 
serious cxhoiiation, appear to me visible in tins face. 

Fig. 5 .-r-This head is visibly Russian: at least there will be 
no hesitation in answering the question—Is it English, French, 
Italian, or Russian ? The retreating of the upper parts, the 
high eyebrows, shallow eyes, short, somewhat turned up nose, 
and the Igfge under part of the countenance, show the Russian. 
^Worthy, faflth."tl,.good, brave; one to whom all wish well. 

Fig. 6.—Manifestly a Turk, by the arching and position of 
the forehead, the hind part of,the head, the eyebrows, and 
particularly the nose. The aspect (is that of observation with 
a degree of curiosity. The open mouth denotes remarking, 
with some reflection. * 

Fig. 7.—The profile of a brave Russian soldier, of Nishnei 
Novogorod, who, it is visible, has been formed in the Prussian 
service. He has little of national character, unless we include 
tlie fleshy, the rude, and the heavy. There is nothing stupid, 
but,.rather, something of reflection, activity, rectitude and 
firmness, in his eountenance. The eyebrows of both these 
heads, 6 & 7, are jvjculiar and eharactei’istic. 

, Figs. 8, 9, 10, 11.—'JCliat these are neither French, Italian, 
Oci'inan, nor English countenances will easily he, seen; but not 
so %.isily that they are northern characters, employed in hunt¬ 
ing and .s.)0^•ll9ttying, under the wide luling Russian scfcptrc. 
The slpc\>y eye, thu short tliick nhse, and the rather large 
mouth, especially the very I'cniai'kablc under lip, and the in¬ 
clination to breadth, in the full face, ai-e manifestly the chief 
marks of their national character. Indolence and limited 
sensuality are apparent throughout. 


* THE GEOnC^N AND BASHKIR. 

Figs. 12, 13.—Twoheadsj the extreme difference of which 
Imist stiake the most stupid* eye. The physiognomist may 
con&klcr them vdty variously, either as they relate to humanity, 
national character, beautyt or deformit)^ 
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soever may be the distance between human forms, 
between men and men, this Bashkir, fig. 12, certainly stands 
on the lowest step; therefore, fromtifl skull and the outlines of 
his countenance, we may abstract the lines and angles of the 
lowest, of the meanest, gradation of humanity. Let us tliere- 
fore deterrainately inquire what it is that has so much sunken 
this countenance, and rendered it so abhorrent. It is, 1, the 
unnaturally projecting, not human, and, indeed, impossible, in¬ 
clination of tlie forehead downwards; its unevenness; its in¬ 
capability of raising itself like anothc;- forehead^ of looking 
up to heaven: 2, the small brutal eye, to which, properly 
speaking, there is no eyelid: 3, tlie savage, large, bristly, cye- 
’ bijpws; 4, the sharp cavity under the forehead; the ext reme 
disproportion of the small Uuut^nose; 5, the small upjscr 
lip; 6, the monstrous out-pouting under lip; and 7, the small 
chin. These traits, individually, decisively, speak stupidity, 
and impossibility of improvement. The countenance hero 
depicted appears equally incapable of love, hatred, and all 
metaphysical abstraction. It may be enraged for a moment, 
brtitally, but cannot liatc; for hatred implies a voluntary 
recollection of the imperfections of our enemy: apd the love 
of which this countenance is capable, is probably nothing 
more than the absence of anger. 

The Georgian, fig. 13, proves the truth of the observation,, 

I 4 

that the andieilt artists did not endeavour to surpass bu^to 
equal •nature. Generally considered, this form^ much of 
the antique ideal; of its simplicity, softne^^, outline, ?ind har¬ 
mony. But having said this, wq must add, the countenance is 
void of mind and of love. Its form may be capable of love, 
but as here drawn lias none. Animated true beauty lias its 
source in love ; nor can it be too often, too forcibly repeated, 
ihat each active moral power, each glowing property of mildly 
ruling benevolence, excites and prompts physical beauty, in 
the worst form, if it be capable of love; for where that capa¬ 
bility is, there is a capability of lijeauty. This Georgian has 
but the appeai*ance, not the e^cnce of beauty. Harmless-^- 
innocence is here, but the forehead and the ^ descend to^the 
nose are as contradictory as possible.» The rest of the outline. 
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from the end of the nose to the chin, contains onljr.pMtenffitie 
shades of the beauteous ^form, therefore neither gri^t nor ex¬ 
citing love. There is a greatness in the eye, but hot of that 
of the youthful virgin. I may venture to say that there is the 
discord of. harmony in the Bashkir, and the harmony of discord 
i« the Georgian ; or, rather, indeed, the countenance of the 
Georgian is not so much a whole as that of the Bashkir. 
Viewing them both together, having conceived disgust and 
abhorrence at the one. we seek repose in the other, in which 
;there is rauJfh reql beauty, and the defects of which we endea¬ 
vour to conceal from ourselves, recollecting the comparative 
pleasure it gives. . 

. r . ® 

As wo have mentioned antiques, we will conclude the sub¬ 
ject of national character with two fcmale'profiles, which must 
have been peculiar to the Greeks. 

Fig. 14.—We have here what is called a Grecian proiile; 
the famous descent of the forehead to the nose in one continued 
right line. But can .any person, having a sense of truth and 
nature, suppose this natural and true ? 1 Avill never more 

pronoimce »such words if any such living profile can be found ; 
or, were it possible, to find such, if the person who possessed 
it wqre not most hlocicisldy stupid. This countenance is, in 
'^fact, merely imaginary, and ouly betokening, the rapid and 

t If 

urdriipassioned coimtenaiicc of a maiden. The eye is as per¬ 
fect marfclet a3"the (jyebrow, and the whole profile. The'cavity 
between' the under -hp and the chin, witfi the arching of the 
chin itself, notwithstanding apparent beauty, are cither stone, 
or, at least, extremely inanimate. • 

Fig. 15.—Depraved is tliat taste Avhich can call this grace¬ 
ful, and therefore it must b^ far from majestic. I should 
neither wish a wife, mother, sister, friend, relation, or goddess, 
to possess a countenance so cold, insipid, affected, stony, un- 
impassioned, or so perfectly,' a statuf!. The former may pro¬ 
bably deceive by an appearance of modesty, but he alone who 
' may be ilcceived by the most vapid and excessive affectation 
canobe ifnposed upon by the present.—See what has been 
before^observed on this subject, page SI 2. 
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PLATE LIX. 

• • 

There is not, perhaps, in existence a more perfect model 
of unconquerable, all-conquering, unassailable, yet flexible, 
deliberate strength, than the Famesian Hercules, lof which 
this may be the twentieth copy. All is unity, undisturbed* 
reflection on complete victory, with a conviction of self- 
prowess that shall continue to remain invincible. 


PLATE LX. 


^ What Mr. Fuseli has said (liage 353,) concerning tlie atti¬ 
tude of the body, the turn ipf ^the head, and the position of 
nations, in a state of inaction, is as* true as that each nation 
has a certain predominant temperament, and a certain general 
conformation, the extreme boundaries of which cannot be 
passed. Seldom will the Frenchman, Englishman, Swiss, or 
Turk, comport himself with the firm negligence, the careless- 
* ncsSj and ready obedience visible in this Solavoaian. 


* • 

OP PAGES 361 10 379. 
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PLATES LXI. LXIV 

MOTHER-MiiRKSf IWGES 363 AND &.C, 

A GiBL between six and seven ^ears of age, who vvas talcen 
from to>vn to town as a show, and who was spotted with hair 
like a deer, and particularly remarkable for the spongy ex¬ 
crescences on her back, wliich were also thinly overgrown with 
deer-coloured hair. Her mother,'during pregnancy, had quar¬ 
relled with a neighbour concerning a stag. TIis engraving is 
an exact representation of; the gifj.—But I am here on the 
brink of a precipice, and dare not risk another step. 

Certain it is that the excrescences were there, though I 
acknowledge I could not discover any likeness In them 
stag. I know not whe^er we ought to credit the assehion 
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/ of the father, that there was a resemblance to the stag wlicn 
flayed; I can only say that the colour and growth of the hai” 
were like that of a stag. The hair, also, of the forehead, 
arms, and legs differed from the hair of the head; and the 
former likewise had some resemblance to the hair of a stag, 
which was a voiy extraordinary circumstance. The influence 
of the imagination on this child appears to me to be unques¬ 
tionable. 

Let us rest satisfied with the conviction that such it was; 

^ and not too hastily inquire how it was. 

Many hundrecls can attest to the truth of this phenomenon; 
therefore the possibility of the^ effects of the mother’s imagi¬ 
nation on the child cannot be controverted. I much doubt ' 
whether we may not hence discover a most fruitful source of 
beautiful and better countenances, and, consequently, of charac¬ 
ter ; and whether rules might not be given, as Mallebranche, if 
I do not mistake, has proposed, how the pregnant mother ought 
to conduct, to employ herself, in order to produce the best 
possible influence on the mind and heart of the cmbr)'©. 
Rules which may, in a certain degree,' conduce to health -and 
proportion, and probably, also, facilitate and prepare good 
moral formation.—Whether niles might or might not in¬ 
fluence original formation, and prevent the inexplicable errors 
of conception, we l^ave already given our thoughts. 

It ought also to be observed that the child 'under considera¬ 
tion w^af qf extraordinary bodily strength, and quick at re¬ 
marking. Grow^b„ fulness, compression,*fonn, muscles, 'shape, 
comportment, attitude, all denoted the future woman active 
and fruitful. 


PLA"^ LXIII. 

Extraordinary abilities are not expected in either giants, 
dwarfe, or deformed persons. This judgment appears to me 
to be deeply implanted in t^e bosoms of all men. If well pro¬ 
portioned, there are more exceptions in favour of the gi^tic 
dw’arfish and the deformpd; though I acknowledge 
thero are many not tooi excessively deformed jjcrsons of great 
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'ftcutmeBs, cimning, and apt'precision. When the head of the 
g igantic _p afflQa is m proportionate the body, and the whole 
forms one great mass, the enemies*w’iUi which he lias to con:* 
t end are, gen erally, tlie love of ease* indolence, a propensity 
to excess and pleasure; yet may he be very prudent and cir- 
cumspect, firm and enterprising, m great undertakings. B«t 
if the head, contrary to customary proportion, be remarkably 
small, we may tljen, without injustice, say, H»mo longus raro 
Sapiens. In dwarfs we usually find extremely limited but 
lively faculties, confined but ac^te cui\ping,^ seldom true pcn§< 
tration and wisdom.—Our giant here by no means looks .so 
stupid-as the figures gaping.up at him; and the figure below 
him rather belongs to the weak, confined, and incapable, than 
to tho properly and entire^ stupid- * 


PLATE LXIV. 

Fig. 1.—girl of sixteen, little more than two feet high. 
Her countenance is evidently childhood enlarged. The still 
visibly projecting forehead speaks the fnfantine countemnee, 
as does the weakness of the cavity formed by *he forehead 
and the ho.se. Age is particu^iiy visible jn the under part of 
the countenance, and maturity seenjs have hurried frqm t^je 
upper part of the countenance to the under lip and the ifbck. 
A good physiognomonical eye will probably of itself discover 
this mixture of youth and age. The girl ]»fl, a* tolerable 
understanding, or rather a strong menuj^y, and volubility of 
speech. These are particularly visible in the eyes and mouth. 
Grace and delicate feelings were neither in the character, nor 
are they in this picture of the gjrl. 

Figs. 2, 3.—Profiles of a married couple, who by continual 
looking at resembled each othef. The hypochondria of the one 
was not only communicated to the other buk also its appear¬ 
ance. As one fixed the^ye, wriyklcd the forehead, turned up 
the nose, so did the other. The acripiony of the lips of the 
one passed to the lips of the other. There must indeed have 
been a previous resemblance in formation And org.*E’3ation, 
otherw'ise we scarcely* could imagine impressions might have 
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been so easily communicated. The resemblance is striking,* 
without including the forehead, but in that most. There is 
nothing extraordinary in tlie fonnation or mind of these per¬ 
sons. The profile of the man, especially in the nose, is more 
intelligent than that of the woman, 

''Fig. 4.*—Extremely delicate—May be said to be formed for 
religion, a contempt of the world, and calm, attentive, do¬ 
mestic industry. Never intended for great actions, but to 
patient contemplation on God. On the countenances of the 
dying are the characteristic marks of knowledge.—Patient 
suffering and firmness may be remarked on these lips, such 
as is seldom to bo discovered in the living. They seem 
seriously to reflect on the pains that have been, endured. 
The forehead abounds rathe*’’ in cheerfulness, and the capacity 
of receiving ideas more lucid. The nose (though somewhat 
ill-drawn) is, at the hour of birth, set back, or slmmken, and 
resembles the nose of the father. 


. ADDITIONS, 

' II,I.USTRATiVE OP PAGES 379 TO 396. 

FOREHEADS. 

Figs. 5, 6.—Shadl;s of two men of abilities and \visdom, who, 
notwithstanding the difference of their outlines, were most 
sincere friends; a proof that a similarity of sentiment may 
exist where the r'’:;r.tenance and character are unlike, but not 
heterogeneous. Fig. 6, has the most penetrating, fine under¬ 
standing; 5, the mo-'t internal traiiquillity and benevolence. 
To judge according to the foreheads, 6 will lead, and 5 be led, 
but not misled. 6 is firm and resolved, 5 docile and yielding. 
Haste and anger may be the defects of 6, and too great, but 
in reality noble, compliance, of 5. Let us remark the astonish¬ 
ing differences of these foreheads and their contents. The 
congruity of the form oC the forehead with that of the counte¬ 
nance and of the nose, affords^ much subject for reflection, on 
•> < 

* See page 3^0* c 
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the proportion of the parts of the face. How many important, 
estimates may be made on the atlg!es and various views under 
whi^ the animal countenance, particularly that of man, may 
be considered! Ye anatomical Blumenbachs,* ye mathema¬ 
tical Lichtonbergs,* to what conclusions and discoveries may 
you load and be led! 

Figa. 7,8.—Two women who, it may be easily perceived, do 
not appertain to the vulgar: the one a woman of fashion, the 
other of taste in literature. Having said this much, I am 
convinced that every man, though of ftut snadi physiognome- 
nical observ'ation, will rightly discover the characters of these 
shades, and more especially'when I add, the one is firm, the 
other restless; the one v^ews more in the whole, the other 
examines minutely; the one is qifick of conception, tlie other 
considers and proves; the one has most worth, the other>most pe¬ 
netration ; the one is open and tractable, the other pertinacious 
and close. Need I say more to distinguish their characters ? 

The forehead of 8 scarcely could appertain to a man, bun 

I'^ther that of 7 might. Every good physiognomist, however, 

may discover the female forehead from the male by the loiich 

alone. ’ 

•> 1 . 

PL.\TE LXV 

Fig. 1.—Sanguincrphlegmatic cIiaract(S’, void of cate, fancIfuP, 
witty, benevolent, tractable, lively, capable of improvement, 
possessed of talent®, quick to undertake .-and £o%b&ndon, not 
easily completing any enterprise.—Such'*lbiei»eads rapWly con¬ 
ceive and impart, but seldom Avitl^ sufficient accuracy, unless 
it be on subjects which tBey have long oelocted for the display 
of their abilities. • 

Fig. 2.—This forehead, though phlegmatic-sanguine, is 
more firm than the former, more accurate, has more propriety, 
more love of order and pertinacity. Evei^ wise physiogno¬ 
mist considers the continuation ef the line of the forehead de¬ 
scending to the nose, as far a§ it iS’ bone and cartilage, as 
forming a whole; and the nose,' which is the contindation here 

* Proper names, and, ^irobably of persona whose profiles are 
given-—T. ^ 
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spoken of, has in this instance the character of the :pnn, 
thoughtful forehead. Thio Shperior firmness is communicated 
to the lips, and maintained also in the proportion of the 
which, however, has something feminine; and indeed the fore¬ 
head itself expresses rather the fortitude of a woman than that 
of a man. 

Fig. 3 .—We here again discover an increase of mature in¬ 
quiring understanding, of which there is more' than in Fig. 2,, 
but with more pWegra, It would he extremely difficult to 
ascertain the parCicular* expressions of understanding, were we 
to except the forehead, which is not accurately drawn: yet 
every physiognomist will feel, notv^ithstanding the open mouth, 
that he is contemplating an intelligent penetrating counte¬ 
nance. Thfs will be matheftiatically certain, if we imagine a 
perpendicular dravyn from the top of the head, and a horizontal 
line through the eye-bones, and observe the proportion of tlie 
sides of the angle they fonn. 

Fig. 4.—Neither the forehead nor the whole profile has 
an}’’ thing sharp; for the foi-ehcad cannot so properly ^e 
calle(f sharp and profound, as it may be granted to be clear, 
comprehensit’c, and industrious. It i.« not the forehead of 
. genius, though it may be quick ^o conceive and communicate. 
Wit, rather than calm oreSearch, a propensity to negligence, 
find rapid eloquence are perceptible in the. moutl^ . 

Fig* 5. —Phlegmatic-melancholy, with more mind, more 
genius, than<th5 former; but often inclined to pass the bounds 
of reason^ 1 anv-Rtqt’ainted with neither, therefore cannot be 
prejudiced, but these foreheads are as seldom to be discovered 
in men as is the o?iaracter peculiar to them. They are 
always accompanied by deep,* half-shut, small, eyes, tliat see 
with rapidity and penetration, hut that seldom coolly analyze. 
Such no.ses seldom stand under perpendicular foreheads. 
They are open, intuitive, comprehensive, but do not inquire 
into first principles; nor, mbmentaiy energy excepted, are 
they very courageous. 'Mild'understanding is visible between 
the point ^f the nose and thfc chin. When irritated, such 
character burst with violence into pfission, and the eloquence 
of thei/anger is like a stream of fire. ' ‘ 
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Fig. 6.—Foreheads of this kmd deceived me more than, 
any other, vl4ien I first began t® observe. I supposed them 
pemi^rating, and they were only crafty; or could not pene¬ 
trate beyond a small, confined, selfish circle. This example 
i^ill show us how little we say by the expression foreheads 
hollowed in the middle, with sharp eye-bones. This foreh&d 
is capable of few abstract ideas. We may also remark how 
mathematically becessary it is that, when tlie forehead thus 
projects, there should be this hollowing in the descent to 
the eye. The nose expresses sdraethirtg inoae than commoB. 
The under part of the profile is rather nide, and siniple: it 
contains nothing penetrating, acute, or mildly aff'.'ctionate. 

"Fjg. 7.—The form of forehead of a calm and thoughtful 
inquirer, who receives nothing upon trust, whosd’ progn^ion 
is slow, but certain, and who has a capacity for the entire, the 
noble, and the great; never is too minute nor pedantic; 
not boldly enterprising, but prosecuting with circumspection 
and certainty whatever is undeiiaken, and with difficulty de¬ 
terred from w'hat has been deliberate^' planned. The eyfe of 
such a forehead sees what a thousand others cannot see, fenjoys 
what a thousand others cannot enjoy. Such forihs delight in 
ncatnes.s, accuracy, and ord*r; and hate all that is tumul-. 
tuous. Without pretending to tlic*cnj)tivating volubility* of 
eloquence, .this fordiead is capable of if diction which maif)' 
reasoners might envy ; yet is not the sublime style foreign to 
it, nor will it pass over uiiobseiwcd v?batcver ^tdins medio¬ 
crity, the minute, or the gre^at, in theVork« of arl,'taste, or 
imagination. , 

Fig. 8.—No blaze or abilities, but»sound, acute, mature 
understanding, firm good sense, industry ujnvcariod, enter¬ 
prising power, practical wisdom, natural persuasion, resolution, 
unshaken fidelity; a hatred of deceit and insidious flatter}'. 


are the principal features in rhe cliaracter (ff the original, and 
W'hich, as soon as nierftioned, will easily bo read in this coun¬ 
tenance, particularly in the fori;^ of the forehead. 


Fig. 9.—More talents than the formei^ but power, 
more phlegm, less fprtitude; more delicacy of make, less 
daring in enterprise ; quick to comprehend and to form; fer- 
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tile in productions of the mind; retentive of memory, and 
excellent in taste and dlscernunent. 

Fig. 10.—very ill-defined slmde of a much esteemed 
living character. Should the gift of thinking be denie<f^this 
forehead, s^ill no one feels a greater necessity to think, and to 
communicate all possible perspicuity and precision to his ideas. 
This person rather has the power of faith than of reason ; is 
rather bold than dauntless; and appears organized at once 
with the capability of childish fear and determined resolution. 
The forehead, i^o§e, and projecting chin appertain to each 
other. The precision of the living character is but weakly 
and partially expressed in this inoorrect sliade. 

Fig. 11.—However famous and extolled the forehead of the 
Vatican Apollo may be, and*howfcver it may deserve its fame, 
I cannot discover its greatness and perfection. It may be 
answered, it is the forehead of a god, and so he it. But 
nolhing is, in my opinion, divine which has no similitude to 
the human. We will not judge it by this very imperfect shade, 
which is spiritless, and without character, as i.s the nose 
almost. We cannot here discover whether it be the forehesid 
of man, wonaan, or deity; or rather we know it neither is nor 
can be either. Yet the whole^imposes upon us, and is an 
additional proof that tru^^greatness cannot be entirely banished 
tjhe most imperfect cepy. The under part of t^e profile has 
most <ruth and greatness; or, in other words, power and 
simplicity.! fh* beautiful proportion of ^ the whole is so 
majestic, that we,Jn^ine we contemplate something more 
than human. ' 


PL.VrE’ LXVI. 

Fig. 1.—^I’he retentive forehead of one of the most faitliful, 
industrious, and jjjstly discerning men on God’s earth. How 
does it delight in neatness an/1 order'; How faithful is it to 
the quickly-perceived, and firmly-embraced truth! How stead¬ 
fast in faith, attentive in learning, patient in proving ! How 
acute, how full of 'remai'k is the eye; ••what worth, what rec¬ 
titude iif. the nose; what* circunmpection, certainty, in the 
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mouth; how much propriety in the upper lip, and liumility, 
without meanness, in the chin ! 

Figjj^.—A rude skeleton of the countenance of a great 
man. ^very clear and open eye i-eads the clear and open 
head in the forehead alone. It has considered ai\d reconsi¬ 
dered. The countenance is that of the politician, the man of 
Itusiness, the determined minister, the hero of the cabinet, to 
whom cabal and faction are ynknown and insufferable. Such 
foreheads have acute and extensive memories, easily compre¬ 
hend, hate the trifling and minuteir and ere ijapst excellent in 
enterprises which require prudence and ability. 

Fig. I).—Here again is a ’high, comprehensive, powerful, 
firm, retentive, French forehead, tliat appears to want the 
open, free, noble, essence of vhe former; has somfithing rude 
and productive; is fnore choleric; and the firmness of which 
appears to border on harshness. 

Fig. 4.—Another very superior forehead, wdiich certainly is 
of a cold, retentive, laborious, thoughtful, inquiring, collecting, 
editing, criticising, but not creative, character. 

Fig. 5 .—Almost an ideal of a forehead of immense memor}^ 
to which gentle love, infantine yielding sensibility, arxl flexibility, 
appear to be almost denied. .Forehead, jios ■, beard, ear, all 
are inclined to the long form, which.sepras predestined t 9 lite¬ 
rature. Tgiiojance and forgetfulness are io them insuffer;fble.,, 
Fig. 6.—This is a more animated, forked, and ardent^* long 
forehe'ad. The forpier had most melanpholy* phlegm; this 
has most choler. Here all is more wasmore undulated, 
with a more enterprising spirit, moi’e activity, and fortitude ; 
bold, strong, sudden, powerful; comprehensive, investigating, 
and most active. Such is the .whole, and every part of the 
countenance. , 

Figs. 7, 8.—The large forehead, fig. 7, may have most 
memory and talents; but the small, in 8, appears to have 
most good sense. The first appears most confined, the latter 
most intelligent. The nose of ihe fisst is the most refined, 
accurate, and noble: the whole-’ more directed to one object, 
more concentrated. Tlite otlier is also fafthful, good, and 
worthy; but its worth ^appear* mord diffuse. a 
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Fig. 9.—We TnusL principally remark the harmony of the 
projecting forehead and jia'je. The man of abilities cannot be 
mistaken in this profile. Such foreheads are so lik^o the 
foreheads of genius as to be easily mistaken and coniounded 
by inaccurate observers. I should say, with some fear of 
being misunderstood, that this is a great countenance carica> 
turcd, timidly delineated, not produced, not drawn in the free 
spirit of activity. It is probably indebted to the drawing- 
master for this air of suspicion and diffidence; for it is highly 
,to be presumed,that the original possesses courage, firm acti¬ 
vity, originality and acuteness, but scarcely exquisite taste, or 
the torrent and elegance of oratory. 

Fig. 10.—If such be the caricature what must the origuial 
be ? ^Vhieh of the features dbes not speak the phlegmatic, 
melancholy, determined, acute, profound observer and thinker ? 
Who shall easily mislead this forehead, eyebrow, nose, and 
mouth 2 I had almost said this hair. Who shall persuade it 
that the false is true, the half the whole, the crooked straight, 
the obscure clear 2 I, acknowledge the forehead is less creative 
than* profound; the nose less persuasive than accurate and 
positive. This mouth will long keep silence, and when it 
speaks, speak little; but it will then make others retract, 
a/’knovvJedge error, and, be diimb. , ‘ 

‘ Pig. II.—Forehoud, eyes, nose, mouth, chin„ all enable me 
to say, if ever I so could' say of any countenance, that here is 
sound sehsot 'This person does not spqak till he has first 
maturely consi4t*j>edv.' He listens and ruminates; remembers 
what he has seen, heard, read, written, done, and determined. 
If this be not a man pf abilities thefe are no such men. If he 
have not made, if he liave not profited by, e.\periment6, who 
shall be called a man of experience 2 

Fig. 12.—With the same certainty we say, if ever there 
was a man of akilities this is one; if ever there was a fore¬ 
head of mature, contemplatsve, rapid, understanding, thid ia 
such. He can listen, vsolledt his powers, enter into, and in¬ 
stantly detect the weak sid^of an argument. I will not affirm 
that he has the same patience in waiting and developing his 
Budde^ and great ideas, ‘which j;he calm eloquence of this 
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mouth observes in utterance; that this sublime countenance, 
abounding in power and feeling, caii condescend to make itself 
intelligjble to the weak; or that the sensibility of this original 
and just actor and thinker is not sometimes hurried into con¬ 
tempt for the little, the crude, the imperfect, and the unstable; 
but I will ask who will be too apt to suspect such a county 
nance of error ? 

PLAfE LXVII. 


Fig. 1.—An ill drawing of a fioSt-rato mii^^ deep and pro¬ 
found; most excellent as a metaphysician; faithful, feeling, 
and refined. The drawing timid, minute, unprecise, so th.at 
the penetrating, the courageous, the noble, the great, ai’o ra¬ 
ther suspected than seen. *The mdn is made a bovj, yet must 
the physiognomist discover, from the foriu, outline, and position 
of the forehead alone, that his equal cannot be found among a 
hundred thousand, or one who so combines clear, di'ep, pene¬ 
tration with superior taste and power. The harmony, the con- 
gryity of the forehead.and nose are evident; all must see and 
feel that such a nose must be the continuation of such a/ore- 
head ; that the projecting chin is equally a part oS the whole; 
and that the cavity between the no.se and <;hin is most expres¬ 
sive and significant. *, * , 

We shall,make no remarks on this foehle, ill-drawn, indfe-, 
finite eye, beneath an eyebrow so significant. • 

Fig. 2.—Another,great man timidly drqwn, yet^not so much 
so as the former. The bofd countenance^renuires a bqld mas¬ 
ter, and the mild a mild. The tedious and timid designer will 
often degrade the ardent to the weak oy the affected. Here, 
however, we see the endeavour ef an artist to attain what was 
scarcely attainable. The forelicad is that of an uncommon, a 
iirm, and an original head, formed for the intellectual enjoy¬ 
ment of moral and material beauty, hatiig the peiqdexed, 
defining the indetermiimte, ennobling the trivial, an.d anni¬ 
hilating the imperfect and the iftinut®. Forehead, nose, and 
every feature is proportionahly A'cakened in the drawing. The 
eye, one of the most Beautiful and poweVful of a German 
countenance, is here* staring, though in the living n'!^ it is 
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tliat of an eagle, looking through, piercing. Thus it contem¬ 
plates, from the crown of l^e head to the sole of the foot; and 
from the lips truths so 3ecisive stream as not to be efi^ed by 
all the waters of the Rhine. 

Fig. 3.—One of tlie first of minds; of a cliaracter wholly 
flifferent Win the former. A careful analyzer, who arraigns, 
defines, coolly weighs, acutely distinguishes; but with less 
immediate rajiid perception, less powerful imagination. Labour, 
if I may so say, may lead him to discover, but scarcely to invent. 
Invention, genius, seize rapidly and in the whole, or not at all. 
^Combinations unsought suddenly present themselves, and which 
are superior to the most profound inquiries of tedious research. 
Discoverers and inventoi's are alike respectable and necessary. 
He that despises either the one or the other wants wTsdom. 
Laborious thought, unremitting observation, not to be di¬ 
verted,‘continued progrcs.sion, without deviation to the right 
ot left, apjiear to me visible in the whole countenance, espe¬ 
cially in the retentive forehead, the eyebrows, and eyes; 
though the latter are not drawn sufficiently characteristic. 

Fig. 4.—A celebrated mathematician, and a man of mider- 
standing in, otlier respects, as must bo evident from the fore¬ 
head, to all who have or liavc pot any pretensions to physiog- 
nomonical knowledge. This profile appears to me to stand in 
the midway between the two foregoing. It has not the forti¬ 
tude, rapid comprehension, or penetration of 2, nor the ex¬ 
tremely simplified, the concentrated, the fixed attention of o. 
This forebeaJl is pleased with pci’spicacity, without too vivid a 
colouring, and precision void of pedantry. Such countenances 
see at once the whole and its parts. Did the upper part of 
the forehead retreat more it would be more poetical, fanciful, 
and less firm, defined, and solid. The capacity of leai-ning and 
teaching apj>ear equally participated by this countenance. 
This is a face w'hich in common language is called fortunate. 
Tranquillity, fancy, wisdom, wit, cq^ianimity, patience, and 
firmness scarcely can hepe he overlooked. 

Fig. 5.—;;Another less imperfect copy of the samo original, 
which has, throughout, more of man, of Apollo, of deity. I 
shall no/^^ speak fartlier on^ the countenilnec, hut on tlic forc- 
/ 
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)jeAd and nose- The latter, excepting the somewhat too small 
nostril, has more expression, worth, and perfection than the 
former in shade. But the descent o? the forehead to the nose, 
how hig:]^y soever it may be esteemed, is to me, and my phyr 
siopiomonical sensation, insupportable. I maintain that no¬ 
thing resembling it can be found in all nature. We. know no 
forehead, no nose, much less can we imagine such, in ideal 
patterns of perfection, in which the outline is, for the thou¬ 
sandth pait of an inch, rectilinear. Such a forehead may 
domineer, pursue goddesses, persecute enemies—may, in com¬ 
parison with a thousand feeble onfo, be'callcd»royal, yet it is, 
not true, it is not human, it thinks not, cannot think; and 
the forchea<l, which does not* think, can as little be called 
tru^OT beautiful as an eye which does not, cannot sec. 

Fig. C.—This is visibly an I’taliah countenance. ' The nose 
is entirely national; and 1 dare believe that not one such 
forehead, and, probably, no such eye would be found among a 
hundred thousand English or Frenchmen. Such foreheads are 
not productive, they are the reverse of the Apollincan. They 
areb unpoetical, though seldom stupid on unmeaning. When 
not too flat above, when, if seen in front, they do not appeal- 
forked and wi'inkled, nor, though motionless, scefli to sink in 
the middle by the effect of theSe wrinkles,. they are foreheads 
of industrj*, foreheads fliat collect. 'Bs it understood, all fore¬ 
heads that aw 5 industrious, and collect, are not thus fornfed;» 
but sych as are thus formed are unwearied in inquiry, and 
patient in discoven’f without great intenave pdwor;»intensive 
power of collecting, of caVefu^ly exami^ng sjeusibl^f objects, 
under all aspects, of observing thqir minutest parts, and of 
accurately describing, that* indeed they lyive. The same calm, 
collective patience is expressed 4n the mouth, chin, and hair. 
The eye is energetic, but its espressiou is much weakened by 
the surrounding WTinkles. 

Fig. 7.—The forehead and countenance* correspond, and 
express one mind, one ciiaracter of intrepidity, fortitude and 
power; not the timid man of taflents’and genius. The fore¬ 
head we have last considered ahd this are of the same class; 
but that is phlegniatjc, tliis choleric, which will ten times 
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oft^cuer resist tlian recede. Its undertakings are all with a 
full conviction of its power. The former covetously retains, 
the latter boldly seizes* ‘It will not attend to trifles. The 
small incorrectness of drawing in the eye and mouth ^epted, 
we certainly perceive the inflexible artist, acquainted with Iiis 
own streugth, and, perhaps, whose eye at once embraces the 
^t^hole form, and whose hand follows with eagle swiftness. 
He is too proud to be vain, and too pertinacious to be as 
great as he otherwise might become. 

Fig. 8.—A very worthy, benevolent, harmless, but far from 
^reat countenance, \Vith more rectitude than depth; yet the 
forehead is neither stupid, perplexed, nor common. The nose, 
indeed, at least the upper part of it, approaches the uncus¬ 
tomary, the ideal. In the descent from the deceitless fore- 
head to tbo worthy nose, iV I may so say^ there is something 
vapid, found in nature. The worth of 

the nose, eyes, and mouth is all harmony, though the eye has 
something weak, and the mouth wants intelligence. The hair 
is affected; and does not appertain to such conformation, or 
silch a countenance. , 

Fig. 9.—The phlegmatic-sanguine forehead of a child, with 
corresponding nose, mouth, and chin. The hair is too san¬ 
guine-choleric for the forehead. In the descent to the nose 
tJ?ere <is weakness, too inU’ch of the rectilinear, denoting little 
-superiority of mind.'' Not a single feature, separately con¬ 
sidered, is excellent; yet lias the countenance something 
which, if 'it ‘ does net attract, does not raise expectation, at 
least piv\'ents cm sure. 

Fig. 10 .—A very thinking, or, more accurately, the very 
intuitive forehead of wise observation. Discreet; loving 
order, jierspicuity, gentleness, ‘and precision. The imagination 
appears in the countenance to Iw fixed on eternity: it delights 
in calm, deep, meditation, upon a few simple and great objects. 
Were the forehefid not so well constructed, the under parts 
would easily pass the bounds of reasofi and truth. 

Fig. 11.—The whole'of tins profile may, probably, impose 
upon the sjiectator. The firtn eye, the manly nose, the mouth, 
which is tolerably congruous to these, the chin, beard, and 
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• » * 
h^, ^ve an appearance of power, nmnly and noble beauty; 

but, in my opinion, the forehead contains something oppressive, 

almost vulgar. Were we only to suppijse it something shorter, 

and moj;g retreating, how much superior would the profile be J. 

There is much less understanding in the forehead than in the 

nose, although this among noses of understanding, would by 

no means occupy the first rank. * 


PLATE LXVIIl. 

I* 

ox THE EYES. 

We only need consider the astonishing difference between 
the eyes of men and brutes to determine, from the mere out¬ 
line of the eyes, tlje difference of' character. I 'am certain 
that, would any person undertake the labour of delineating 
the gradation, from tlie eye of a fish, or crab, to the eye pf 
man, an animal system of physiognomy might be obtained, by 
such outlines. How much may be deduced from the long, 
the circular, or the Oblique eye, especially from the position 
and sinking of the comers ! The eye of the dog may lx* con- 
.sidered as a mean between that of man and thd wildest ani¬ 
mals. Fish and birds have rdund eyes, without angles at tlio , 
comers of the eyelids. * The sharper the angle, and the more 
it sinks, therraore it- is crafty. The mote horizontal thfe eye 
and its angle are, the'more is it human. TheTess arcKed the 
upper outline is, ^ithou^ being horizontal, lha ihore is it 
phlegmatic and stupid. As ie the pro|V>rtion of tHfe'angle of 
the eye to the mouth, as well in relation to its sides as its 
opening, so is the humanity or bmtality of the creature. How 
much more rectangplar is the Angle in the profile of the tiger 
than in that of the ox! *, 

; PLATE- LXIX. 

Let it be understood that, in the 'features we are going to 
consider, our judgments, will not be confined to thfe eyes alone, 
but to them most, ,and that magy things will be said which 
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relate to the following fragments. We shall begin with the 
countenances of fools, idiots, and madmen. 

Fig. 1,—If the forehead' be accurately drawn, the half-bom 
fool can scarcely avoid becoming wholly an idiot. The eye is 
the least inclined to idiotism. 

Fig. 2.-'-The strong grimace of an impotent madman, who 
distorts himself without meaning. In the eye is neither 
attention, fury, littleness, nor greatness. 

Fig. 3.—The phlegmatic melancholy eye of imbecility, which 
may have wearied and satiated itself with enjoyment. Were 
the eyelid less fiafed to the eyebrow, were the angle more acute, 
more corresponding to the long eye, the latter would be much 
less foolish. , 

Fig. 4.—A melancholy madmai? with propensities almost 
great. Thb forehead occasions me to say .almost. The coun¬ 
tenance.is formed, as the very outline of the eye denotes, for 
SQjentific inquiries; but the too-continued, the concentrated 
attention to one object, exclusive of all others, produces 
madness. 

'Figs. 5 to 8.—Among these four there is no very sensible 
eye oi- mouth, though the same cannot be said of noses 6 and 
7; anc^ the nose of 7 certainly does not belong to this foolish 
. mouth. The eyes are nearly congruous to this forehead and 
note, though they are sfimewhat too \t eak. The eye of 8 is 
stupih, as is the whole countenance. The eye of'o' is upright, 
but no‘t acute; has an honest, a plain, but not a profound, 
look. Th^ kindness of the countenance add eyes degenerates 
into imbeality. . f < 

Fig. 9.—Eyes of abhorrence, fear, and contempt, without 
power and courage. The side glance shows contempt; a wise 
man cannot look thus. The dotra-drawn comers of the mouth 
have the same expression. Thd wrinkles of the curled nose, 
which seem to proceed from the eyebrows, are significant of 
rage and abhorrence. 

Fig. 10.—Eyes benevolently stupid.* Wherever so much 
> white is seen as in the 'right eye, if in company with such a 
mouth, therd is seldom much wisdom. 

Fig. 11.—Eyes of terror; pitiable, mean, fear. 
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* Fig. 12.—Eyes of dread, combined with cruelty and abhors 

rence; appraia^ining to the weak and wrathful character. 

• • 

» PLATE LXX. 


Fig. 1 to 4.—Henry IV. of France, under the supposed 
influence of different passions. The greater the countenance 
the less can it, even in caricature, lose its greatness. The nose 
will, at least, remain unchangeable in its form. The eyes ai’o 
very significant in all these four heads, and have almost the 
character of greatness; especialfy, if 1 may say so, in the 
imdersplit thickness of the eyelids. They look with curiosity, 
and listen with astonishment.' The mouth begins to conader 
andfto contemn. 

2. Eyes which, from something monstrous suddenly seen, 
are rather affected by fear than rage. The n^outh nearly weak 
and unmeaning:. , 


3. Unprecise, vacant, astonishment.—The eye is not en¬ 

tirely common, but rather the eye of perspicacity, firmness, 
ar(^our.—The under outline of the upper eyelid ought to be 
stronger. ■* 

4. Again, vacant, undeterminate, astonishment; wif^i fear 

and mistrust.—Cowardice in tlfe lower part. The eyes almost • 
powerless, foolish. Th’o^'nose of 3 is'tbe most timid. * • 

Figs. 5, 6,J7.—Very characteristic eyes of investigati^ ob-* 
servation ; not governed by opinion, but easily 1^ to suspicion; 
formed for unremitting industry, mid the severest punctuality; 
loving order, tranquillity, exactitude; alSjiost hating the bold 
eccentricities of genius, or what is itf)t perfectly correct ; yet 
are they not destitute of fancy or wit in conversation. 


I 


PLATE iXXI. 


Fig. 1.—Sanguine-choleric eye and cyebrqw.—Penetrating, 
courageous, ardour, rat^r than jovial thoughtlessness: yet 
not courage of the first or second, bi^i of tlie third or fourth 
rank. The left eyebrow is still inoro expressive than the eye. 
The deepening, delineated by the arched lino’between the eye¬ 
brow and upper eyelkl, is also sigifificant. The forehead is 

*0 o 
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somewhat open; the nose above mediocrity; the mouth in* 
dined to cheerful good sense; the whole rather noble and 
generous. 

Fig. 2.—Eyes, eyebrows, and add also, forehead, nose, 
mouth, and hair, strong, powerful, pertinacious, immoveable, 
penetrating, precise, active; courageous in completing; ini¬ 
mical to all timidity, irresolution, and uncertainty. 

Fig. 3 .—The eye of an artist more limited than the former 
—wholly choleric-sanguine-phlegdiatie. No work either en¬ 
tirely void of merit, or sublime, can be the product of this eye. 
bt will be alive for whatever is called the industry of art, averse 
to every thing incorrect, and incapable of whatever requires 
genius. 

Fig. 4.—A small eye under a highly capacious forehead, 1)ut 
which can neither accurately devdope, nor poetically colour. 
Such eyes commonly give a monkey appearance, are crafty, and 
penetrating, but have not the look of greatness. They love 
economy, and detest no vice more than that of extravagance. 
Countenances like this neither attract nor repel. We are 
pleased with their occasional company.' They, usually, are 
religfoHsly inclined, discern with some perspicacity, but are 
deficicflt in mind and enthusiasm. 

Fig. 5 .—A skeleton of the' countenance of La Fontaine, 
tlft'ough which, if I may*^ say, amorous pleasure is infused by 
the e}^s. It is truly anacreontic. The eyes revel and delight 
in the pleasures of sense; they produce such noses of luxuriant 
wit: flutteriiig arouAd the forms of beauty, they are wrapped 
in visiofts of volatile, ibfined enjoyment. 

Fig. 6.—I forget the name of the original, know not the 
least of his character-, nor, to say the truth, can I, from ex¬ 
perience, speak with sufficient Accuracy on these extraordinary 
-eyes; yet will I venture to affirm, from my own physiogno- 
monical sensation, this can be no common person, no man of 
mediocrity; nor can he be cheerful, jovial, or volatile. Deeply 
circumspect, prudent, and easily led to he anxious; earnest in 
inquiry, religiously conscientious, such must he entirely be. 

Fig. 7.-^The tfue eye of the artist, which nothing escapes; 
loves trcth, precision, bol^ess, and power; but cannot elevate 
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•itself to the great; and with difficulty to pure taste and per¬ 
fect elegance. The eyes alone denote the power and the will; 
the mouth may ridicule, defy, cdntemn. The nose, like the 
eye, abounds in good sense and precision.—Finn, productive 
character, is evidenced throughout. 

Fig. 8.—The profile of one of our greatest, most inventive, 
inexhaustible artists, whom, in the path he has chosen, no age,. 
no nation, can equal. I never yet have had the pleasure to 
see the original, and will freely, also, confess that, had this 
and the following resemblance of him been laid before me, 
without the name, I should not here have ekpeeted such inex¬ 
haustible and incomparable genius. I am convinced tliat the 
countenance of genius cannot be transferred to copper, even 
though the hand of genius itself l;e employed in the perform- 
ancc. Chodowiecki, the author of numberless drawings and 
engravings which are unique in their kind, must have some¬ 
thing spiritual, something superior in his countenance, which 
no pencil, no tool, can imitate. Yet does this profile, in¬ 
different as it is, certainly denote, in the eye, in the eyebrow, 
especially when combined with the mouth, an artist predes¬ 
tined by nature to observ’e, and rapidly to seize,^innumerable 
characteristic forms, attitudes and traits. The foreheai, nose, 
and chin, do not promise so much as the dye yet they do not * 
contradict the eye; thbugh, proba*bl;f, that is to say in fliis 
outline, thoy appear to limit the penetrating^glancejof the* 
artisl^ ’ 

Fig. 9.—Anothei* of the same, which* thouglf not enough, 
speaks more than the forme!’. How ifaflective is tfie look of 
this investigating eye, how expressive of patient industry! 
The little which we see of the eyebrow decides in favour of 
the geniq^ of the artist. Thd mouth and chin seem to me . 
most to harmonize with the e^^e, and most to characterize the 
man fomcied to observe and to imagine. 

Fig. 10.—On a first yiew, without hesitation, I pronounce 
this to be the eye of j^enius, when accompanied by this eye¬ 
brow, forehead, and mouth. It sees what is not visible to one 
in ten thousand; that which is most unrepaarfcedf, yet most 
worthy of r emar k; it is what I call the glance of geniu|. The 
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forehead and nose, indeed, are not excellently characteristic. 
The mouth is superior to the forehead ae they are here drawn 
is full of fancy, wit, and impetuous diction. The chin I find 
ve/y conformable to the eye. 

Fig. 11.*—Be not offended or misled by this ratKer mis- 
drawn mouth, or the too feeble nose, so as to overlook tliat 
.greatness of character visible in this countenance; particularly 
in the eye; that is too evidently English, too visibly genius of 
the first magnitude, to be mistaken. This eye includes a cen-- 
tury, and the concentrated powers of the human race. It 
observes more tkau ten thousand of the observant, produces 
more than ten thousand of the productive. Calm and great, 
full of the tranquil consciousness of comprehensive wisdom and 
accurate powers of performance, it presents its works to ,sUc 
ceeding centuries, and disdains to notice the contemner. 

Fig. ] 2 .—The same countenance more weakly drawn. The 
intent was to soften, the effect has been to enfeeble. The 
forehead is much less significant, much more confined, tlian 
the former. The more openly-depicted eye has lost much of 
its genius, yet was it impossible entirely to efface the character 
of the great man. I particularly request attention to the 
bending,of the nose downward, and the corresponding wrinkles. 
It is equally cxtra(/rdiuary an'd certain that indescribably 
much 6f the expression depends on -these wrinkles. The 
corner of the mouth, on the right side, is .the reverse of being 
masterly drawn; yet mind is so apparent, in spite of defect, 
that the origiual could not but be canonked by the physiog¬ 
nomist. . 

PLATE LXXH. 

OUTLINES OF EYEf AITEB LE BRUN. 

»* 

Fig. 1.—Insipid, vacant, unrtatural. The upper line may 
either belong to the eyelid or eyebrow. 

Fig. 2.—Terror'and wrath, devoid of power. The arching 
of the eyebrow and the breadth of this bony nose are sdike 
impossilfie where the corner or angle of the eye is so obtuse. 

4 t 

• ^fhe word Wreen'is engraved on the original plate, which seems to 
be meant/or Sir Christopher Wven.—T. 
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Fig. 3.—Terror, abhorrence, and rage; but general, no*' 
determined, not accurate. * t 

Fi^ 4.—Eyes which never can attain the power of thought 
Tlie first outline of ignorant astonishment. Eyes which noting 
take and nothing give. • 

Fig. 5.—Convulsive rage: the affectation of power without 
the reality. 

• Fig. C.—Stupid dovotioft mixed with pain. 

Fig. 7.—The eye of the choleric teiupei*amcnt, full of 
courage and active resolution. * • • 

Fig. 8.—Less courageous, but wiser; less firm, but more 
considerate. The angle of the eye is too short for an eye so 
long; the under bending of the H[)per eyelid not suitable to. 
not in congruity with the cy*ebrow. * 

Fig. 9.—With more genius than the former; but*the angle 
again too obtuse, and the outline of the under eyelid inaccurate. 
An eye that penetrates the heart; entirely observant of men, 
and bom heroic. 

• Fig. 10.—Less gdnius. The under»outline, once more, in¬ 
accurate, iminoaning. A sanguine-phlegmatic e^e; somewhat 
languid; rather considering the whole than attendiijg to the 
minute; despising the little* and dispe/sed'to the compre*-* 
hensive * * * * 

, PLATE LXXril. 

Fig. 1.—Eyes add eyebrows of discreSt, firm, acUve eholer. 
A man vvho cannot be tardy;’ hating iAesolution ; uniting the 
sagacity of the elephant^ and the courage of the lion. The 
under part of the countenance has most of the Hon. Tho nose 
unites ciMirage and wisdom: ’the eye is deep, and inspects, 
deeply. The surrounding wi?nkles arc in favour of wisdom 
and worth; and still more the eyebrows. ^ 

» V 

ON THE KOSE, mouth, AND CHIN. 

Fig, 2.—^An tmmed up or ^ub noses do not denote folly, 
bnt when they are^turn(yi up in this degree,, when the nostrils 
are so small, the uj^er part of the ear thus slioite^j^d, the 
comer of the mouth thus dmvm down, the upper eyelid scarcely 
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visible, and eyes thus small, together with a chin engrossing so 
considerable a part of the «countenance, we may then,’ without 
injustice, conclude that, though of the benevolent kin(^ there 
is native dulness. 

Fig. 3 .—Such noses have pointed chins, and where the nose 
and chin are both pointed, the lips are seldom large; but there 
are always marking traits from the nose to the mouth. How 
significant of cynical wit are sut^h traits in the profile of 
Voltaire! The upper part of the nose is most witty, but this 
expression diminishes towards the point. The mouth is ex¬ 
tremely full of wit and satirical fancy, with vanity, and the 
satisfaction of avarice. 

Fig. 4.—Elegant, thoughtful, coinprohonsive : one fomied 
for the dlscotery of truth, either as politician, author, or expe¬ 
rimental sjbserver ; that creates not, but d(^ights in all which 
is, tand especially in that which only can be, the offepring of 
fancy. Confusion will never be mistaken by him for genius. 
The forehead is not entirely accurate, but is weaker than in 
the original. Its general form is true, but some small signi¬ 
ficant shades are wanting. Exclusive of the loud declaration 
of the gpder part of the countenance, in favour of intelligence, 
•taste, and capacit)', the w’holc outline and character of the nose 
is Cspebially and extremtly- decisive, in* favour of all that has 
before been affirmed. 

Fig. 5.—Tins countenance is equally characteristic in the 
eyebrows, noie, moutli, and whole form. < The eyes are least 
so, probably beoause ib drawn. Such accurate, characteristic 
eyebrows should have more accurate, characteristic eyes. All, 
except the eyes, and those only not enough, speak the wise, 

^ firm, penetrating, politician. Much more compacj;, square, 
immoveable, invincible, and, if >I may so say, bony than that 
we last considered. This can less be called a great, than 
a perspicacious, attentive, examining person; one not to bo 
deceived; that can easily conijwehend, and rapidly combine; 
possessing practical wisdom, which the regular, but not sub¬ 
lime, form of the countenance shows. Such is the character 
of the whole‘forehead, nos^, and mouth. ^ 

Fig. 6.—One of the most original, productive, comprehen- 
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’ sive countenances I have ever beheld; though I grant it is but 
the skeleton of what It ought to be.—Yet what mind, what ’ 
power, vigour, penetration! Neve^ have I seen eyes with such 
broad tcyelids, such curves, such openness, such environs; no 
nose so pregnant; no mouth so closed, or lips so waving; no 
chin so interrupted; never so much harmony; so much ujsity 
of boldness, capacity and mind. We do not see the forehead, 
but we imagine its height, position, and fonn. All betoken 
the most astonishing, inexhaustible, productive imagination; 
the stamp of daring genius an4 unshaken fortitude. All is 
firm, definite, undulating, gradual. The very hair, its degree 
of thickness, and mode nf growth, are characteristic of easy 
indention ; yet is the countenance, as here represented, what 
may well bo called wiry, .What powerful activity, wliat a 
thousand tongucA mind, must have animated the living 
original! 

Fig. 7.—A stony countenance; a nose of plaster; no undu- 
.ation, no gradation ; a deception of gi’eatness, without elasti¬ 
city; of mildness, without love, and of uninteresting attention. 
Jfeture is never so like marble. Yel this countenance has 
something of the Raphael. The designer wished to produce 
the simple and the gi*eat, an^, by endeavouring to atoid the 
minute and the wrinkly, ho produced vacancy instead ^of sim- 
])licity: he attempted the powerful and effected an innate want 
of feeling.'' The whole impresses x^s with tho, imag^ of the 
stupor of astonishment, mingled with fear and>anxiGty. Mouth 
and chin are the most notural, the most feminine features in 
the whole countenance. ‘ 

Fig. 8.—^A rude form of countenance, very choleric-san¬ 
guine, little power of mind, sensibilit*y, love, faith, or hope : 
nose and mouth are decisive. There is the power of malig-^ 
nity, however, in the nose, which is neither merely physical 
nor brutal. As this mouth displays itsel( so does w’eakness, 
physical or mental; aS;it extends itself, so does brutality. 

Fig. 9.—Scarcely can the sanguine - melancholy nose be 
imagined to be thus artificially: added. ' Were I si}ent it would 
be seen how excellently it is fitted, adjusted to the profile.' 
And yet how imperetiptibly small the section dividcd-lrom the 
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natural nose! The skies of a nose thus arched, thus sinking,' 
must incline upward towards the eyes. The luxurious eye 
perfectly corresponds witlf’this nose. The forehead and eye 
nearly approach volatile folly and dulncss. , 

Fig. 10.—How much, yet how little, is there of the royal 
countenance* in this copy! The covered forehead may be 
suspected from this nose, this sovereign feature. The 
forked, descending wrinkles of the nose, are expressive of 
killing contempt. The great eye, with a nose so bony, 
denotes a finnnoss and fire not easily to .be withstood. 
Wit and satiricffl fancy arc a[)parent in the mouth, though 
defectively drawn. There is something minute seen in the 
chin which cannot well be in nature. 

I’LA I’E LXXIV. 

Figs. 1 to 4.—^^'e may if we please reduce noses to three 
principal classes: 1. Those the under ])arts of wdiich, or the 
nostril, including the lowest outline, may be considered as hori¬ 
zontal These are life most beauteous, noble, and full 'of 
spmt. But ihey arc very uncommon. 

2. Those the .under outlines <,'f which, including the nostril, 
arc turned up. These are commonly ?norc low and hollow 
near ithc root than .the example here given, in which the 
nostril ."s inaccurate, and.the outline very noble. 

S. The .hooked nose, which usually denotes melancholy; 
and is, at. least, seldom seen without a mixture or inclimition 
to melancholy or without wit, satire, and mind; to which, 
as a 4tli, we may add the ‘cartilaginous, irregular, intelligent; 
determined, powerful, clioleric nose. 

Figs. 5 to 8.—As is the length, or rather projectilig, of the 
nose, so is that of the chin. From the nose we may define the 
chin, and from thc\ chin the nose. Till we shall be enabled to 
determine what one member is by seping another, the whole 
from any feature of the cotmtenance, we are but arrived at 
the porticn of the tcfnple of ^hymognomy.—7 8 are the 

outlines of most intelligence; the forehead of 8 better than 
that o£^. ” “ • * 
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5, would be much more judicious were the under part some¬ 
thing leas extended; 5, has most penetration; 7, most taste;' 
8, most mind; 6, may have abilitidk. The descent of the foje- 
head to the nose seems to me oppressively obstinate, cold, and 
spiritless. 

Figs. 9, 10, 11.—Three very wise, acute, active i^ses, 
which we discover so to be by the undulations and gentle in¬ 
flexions of the .outlines, is the most judicious, great, and 
enterprising; 10, more mild, less choleric; 11, the least noble, 
though not ignoble; the most -difficult to be deceived; the 
most acute. * 


•. PLATE LXXV. 

» • • 

Figs. 1, 2.—imperfectly drawn outlines of mouths of very 
opposite characters; 1, seems to me the mouth of the refined, 
intelligent, eloquent man of taste, and of the world; the poli¬ 
tician; 2, the dr)% firm, close, immoveable, authoritative, 
phlegmatic, melancholy character. 

Figs. 3, 4, 5.—Three—wherefore may we not say muzzles!^ 
—Muzzles only appertain to beasts, or brutkl men—How' 
much are we the slaves of tbe works of pur own han&s, and qf 
the breath of our ow^.mouths! Hojv continually do v;e forget 
that speeph was made for man and nftt man for speech. ,1 
will therefore venture to say three Jnouths, 8 and 5,*belong to 
one class, and are yearly of the same charactef; suilSly discreet, 
peaceful, humble, attentive.^ 4, has more power, is more con¬ 
centrated ; has more esteem, less affection; is more pertina- 

t 

cious, more resolute. * ^ 

Figs. 6 to 9.—Not one of these four mouths is natural: 
7, is the most so, and is alone benevolent, acute, capacioufes 
tender, affectionate, noble, pi^ceable, and loving order. 

6, is altogether as brutal 03 a mouth «an be, in which wo 
suppose any acuteness^d satlire. 


* The distinction between the J^ords murtd and mau^ ^or muzzle and 
mouth) havfe a propriety ir/the German which is >ost in translation —T. 
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The upper part of 7,* has something crafty; the under, 
mde and stupid. The upper lip of 8, participates of goodness, 
but the under is as weak, as toneless as possible. 


PLATE LXXVI. 

More masks, or ill-drawn heads, of Henry IV. in different 
situations, a countenance which not even the fortieth copy can 
deprive of spirit and greatness. 

1. Who can contemplate Henry IV. sleeping, or 2, dead, 
without feeling him to be more than a common man ? Calm, 
firm heroism, hovers over this countenance. He is the 
Lord’s anointed, wliom no man may injure and escape rn- 
punished. 

3. Representing him in scenes of supposed drunkenness or 
debauchery, when the moveable features, the eyelids, and 
especially the under lip, are relaxed, and drop, yet can we not 
forbear to admire and reverence the firm outlines. 

The forehead and nose still must attract the attention of 
the physiognomist, even though he cannot view the voluntary 
debasement of the muscular features without sighs and grief, 
when contrasted with solid parts so striking. 

The contemptuous aversion expressed In the mouth of 4, is 
too inaipid, too vacant, for so great a countenance ; although 
it is still in a grea,t style. 


^LATE LXiVII. 

Fig. 1.—Corrupt rudeness, and malignity, contemning 
morals. Natural power degenerates into obstinacy, in the 
forehead. Affection is far distant from this countenance. 
Insensibility usurps the place of courage, and meanness the 
seat of heroism. Alas! what must thy sufferings be ere thou 
shalt be purified equal to thy original destination ! The thing 
most pitiable in this countenance is an expression of the con- 


I SQS]iect an error of the press, and that tre ought to read 8.—-T. 
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scious want of power to acquire the degree of malignity it 
may wish, or affect to possess. , 

Fig. 2.—How much too vulgar, too mean, is this form, of 
countchnnee for the great, unique, the incomparable Luther, 
who, with all his monstrous faults, if so you shall please to 
affirm, still was the honour of his age, of Germany and of the 
human race! This form of countenance, I say, is nothing less 
than beautiful; “yet may every half observer discover the great, 
the firm, the fearless man.—What mind, what enthusiasm in 
the eye and eyebones ! What^ industry ajid humility in the 
mouth] For in such situations, with such incitements to 
pride, who was more humble ?—It were needless to notice the 
infiexibility and power of the chin, and tSie neck. 

• • 

ADDITIONS, . 

ILLUSTHATIVE OP PAGES 3S6 TO ‘lOO. 

. WOMEN. 

Fig, 3.—The most accurate female housewiforv: the fore¬ 
head entirely feminine ; the nose indicative of *liousehold dis- 
cretion; the eye sharply attentive; tbe tnoutli tind, but 
strictly economical ;* flie undulatibiv of the jawbone ae effemi¬ 
nate as possible ; alj the wrinkles express good sense, oonfinod 
w'ithin a small domesde circle. * • . • 

Fig. 4.—Noble^ full of vivacity, youthful* f»olib, sanguine, 
capable of friendship, innocent, mildy^faithful^ paodeet, and in 
the outline of the nose, especially, ^charming effeminacy. 

Fig. 5.—More powe^, comprehen^on, sensibility, desire of 
instrucljon, capacity, practical reason, combined with the 
most faithful friendship, and punctual love of order. Ford- 
head, eyebrows^ eye, nose, and mouth,—all one mind, one 
character. • 

Fig. 6.—The forefcead le^, the other features all more 
feminine than the former. The forbhead and nose have some-* ^ 
thing masculine, which giveS a beautiful support to the mild, 
cheerful, noble sftnj^imsm of the^other parts. . 

Fig. 7.—How-much heroism is there in this d^cature! 
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The form of the forehead^ though femininef is as manly as a 
female forclicad can be. How conspicuous in eyebrow, eye, 
nose, mouth, and chin, are faith, worth, and the incorrupti¬ 
bility of the noble character! 

Fig. 8.—A good, maternally governing, original woman, 
who in many things is capable of all she wills. The lower 
features have much noble simplicity; the forehead is san¬ 
guine ; the eye sanguine-choleric, and the nose and mouth 
sanguine-phlegmati c. 

Fig. 9.—This .countenance contains more than might be 
suspected. The forehead has clear and capacious understand¬ 
ing; astonishingly acute, virgin perception in the nose ; mild 
eloquent diction in tlio mouth and chin; distinguishing love 
in the religious eye. The reindning features natively cold 
and drv. 

Fig. 10.—Forehead, eye, nose, and mouth, individually, are 
expressive of a capacious and extraordinary woman. If this 
forolioad docs not easily receive and restore with additions, if 
thin? nose docs not produce something uncommon, and if this 
eye has not its moments of genius, then will I renounce all 
pretensions to‘ jdiysiognomy. 

, Fig. —Except, the smallacss of the iiostril, and the 

distance of the eyebrow ^rom the outline of the forehead, no 
one can mistake the princely, the superior, the masculine 
firmness of this, nevertheless feminine, hut fortunate, inno¬ 
cent, and kind countenance. 

* The (jermaii Index refers to this plate as Catharine II. but the , 
sovereign of all the Russias war so well known, that tbs Editor pro¬ 
bably thought it would be supei^uous to write her name under her 
portrait. 
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PHYSIOGNOMONICAL RULES. 

t • 

------ 


I. 

t 

GBKEftAL KULE. 

If the first moment in which a person appears, in-a proper 
light, be entirely advantageous for him ; if his first impression 
have in it nothing repulsive or oppressive, and j)roducc in thee 
no kind of constraint; if thou feel thyself in his presence 
continually more cheerful and free, more animated, and con¬ 
tented with thyself, though he do not flatter Jhee, or even 
speak to thee ; be certain—that he will always, so Iqpg as nc 
person intervenes bet^ween you, gam upon thee and never lose.* 
Nature has formed yoh for each otiier. You will be*ab?e to 
say to eaah other mi^cj^ in a little. ^Study, however, carefully* 
and delineate the molt speaking traits. , ^ 

II. 

GEJfEBAL HULK. ^ 

Some eountenances gain greatly upon us the more they arc^ 
known, though they please nA at the first moment. 

There must be*a principle of dis-harmony between thee and 
them, to prevent them from producing their full effect at first; 
and a principle of harmony by ^Wch /hey produce it more and 
more every time they are scei\, * , 

Seek diligently the strait which does aot harmonize with 
thee. If thou find’it not in the mouth, be not VjP much 
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disheai'tcned; shoiddest thou find it there, observe carefully ' 
in what moments, and on what occasions, it most clearly 
displays itself. f 

t' 

III. 

OENEBAL BULE. 

Whoever is most unlike, yet like to hin^lf; tliat is as 
various, yet as simple as possible; as changeable, yet un¬ 
changeable, and harmonizing, as possible, with all animation 
and activity; whd^e most moveable traits never lose the cha¬ 
racter of the firm whole, but are ever conformable to it—let 
him be to thee sacred.—But wherever thou perceivest the 
contrary—a conspicuous opposition between the firm fun¬ 
damental character and the movealble trajts—there be ten¬ 
fold on thy guard-r-for there is—folly or obliquity of under¬ 
standing. 


IV. 

< 

GENERAL RULE. 

<■ 

Observe the moments, rapid as lightning, of complete sur¬ 
prise. He who m these moments can preserve the lineaments 
of His countenance favourable and noble: he who then dis- 

I « 

covers nc fatal trait; no trait of malignant joy, enVy, or cold- 
contemning pride, has a physiognomy and a character capable 
of abiding evUry proof to which mo’ial Jtnd sinful man can 
be subjected. ‘ ‘ <’ 


V. 

I 

f 

GENBUAL(RULE. 

4 

V ery discreet, or very cold, or very dullj but never truly 
wise, never warmly animated, never capable of fine sensibility 
or tenderness; are those the^traits 'of whose countenances 
never conspicuously change. 

Very discreet, when the lineaments,of the countenance are 
well proj)prtiohed, accurately defined, strongly pronounced. 
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*, Very dull, when the lineaments of the countenance are flat, 
without gradation, without character, without' flexion, or un¬ 
dulation. ' 

VI. 

GENERAL RULE. 

Uf him whose figure is oblique— 

. Whose mouth is oblique-*- 
Whose walk is oblique— 

Whose handwriting is oblique ;—that is, n« an unequal irre¬ 
gular direction.— 

Of him the manner of thinking, character, and conduct are 
oblique, inconsistent, partial, sophistic, false, sly, crafty, whim¬ 
sical, contradictory, coldlyisneering, devoid of seasibility. 


VII. 

FOREHEAD. 

When a finely-arched forehead has* in the middle, between 
the eyebrows, a slightly discernible, perpendicplar, not too 
long wrinkle, or two parallel wrinkles of that^kind—especially 
when the eyebrows are marked, cqpipresfeed, and regular, it is’ 
to be ranked among fhe foreheads V fhe first magnitude,— 
Such foreheads, beye^ all doubt, appertain ,on^ toisvise an(] 
masculine mature characters; and when they ar^ found in 
females, it is difficult to find any more discreet, ^d sensible; 
more betokening royal dignity, and propriety of •manners. 

'■ VIII. 


FOREHEAD. 


That forehead betokens weakness of intellect wliich has in 
the middle and lower ptft a sc!^cely observable long cavity— 
being itself, consequently long—I say* scarcely observable; for 
when it is conspicuous, every thing is changed. * 
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t 

FOBEHEAD. 

Forehead^ inclining to bo long, with a close-drawn wiinkle- 
less* skin, which exhibit no lively cheerful wrinkles even in 
their few moments of joy, are cold, malign, suspicious, severe, 
selfish, censorious, conceited, mean, and seldom forgive. 

4 

X. 

« 

* FOREHE^. 

t 

Strongly projecting, in tha upper part very retreating fijre- 
heads, with aVched noses, and a lon^ under part of the counte¬ 
nance—continually hover over the depths of folly. 


XI. 

« 

• FOIU3HEAD. 

« 

Every foreliead which above projects, and below sinks in 
towards ‘^he eye„ in a person of raature age, is a certain sign 
of incgrable imbecility. ^ 



FOREHEAD. " 

4 

• ^ I 

The fewer hollows, arches, and indentations; and the more' 
of smooth surface and ^ apparently rectilineal contour arc ob¬ 
servable in a forehead; the nv>re is that forehead common, 
'mediocre, destitute of ideas, an(i incapable of invention. 


t 


xm. 

y 

I 

FOREHEAD. 

« 



There are feely^ched foreheads that appear almost great 
and indisativc of genius, afcd yet are litfte other than foolish. 
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* or only half-wise. This mimickry of wisdom is discernible in 
the scantiness, or in the wildness and peiplexity of the eye¬ 
brows. 

XIV. 

FOREHEAD. 

Long foreheads with somewhat spherical knobs in the upper 
part, not commonly very retreating, have always an inseparable 
three-fold character—^the glance of genius w'ith little of a 
cool analyzing understanding—^peHinaCity jyth indecision 
coldness with impetuosity.—With these they have also some¬ 
what refined and noble. ‘ * •• • 


. KV.’ 

WRINKLES OP THE FOREHEAD. 

Oblique wrinkles in the forehead, especially when they are 
nearly parallel, or appear so, are certainly a sign of a poor 
oblique, suspicious nand. 


3^VI. 

WBlNFtLES OF THE *F(VIEHSAD. 

» ^ 

Parallel? regular, not too deep wrinkldi bf the for^ead, of 
parallel interrupted, *are seldom found excepj in veiy intelli¬ 
gent, wise, lational;? and jpstly-thinking {)ersons.* 

• XVIL’ 

» 

• WBINKLES OF *TKB FOREHEAD. 

•• 

Foreheads, the upper half df which is intersected with con¬ 
spicuous, especially if they are circularly arched, wrinkles, 
while the under is sm<?qth and wrinkleless, are certainly dull 
and stupid, and almost incapable of any abstraction. 

M» ■ 
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XVIIT. 

r 

i 

* WRINKLES OF THE FOREHEAD. 

Wrinkles of the forehead which, on the slightest inotion of 
the skin, sink deeply downward, are much to be suspected of 
weAkness. 

If the traits are stationary, deeply indented, and sink 
very deeply downwards,—entertdin no doubt of weakness 
of mind, or stupidity, combined with little sensibility and 
avarice. •• ‘ 

But let it be remembered, at thp same time, that genius, 
most luxuriant in abilities, usually lias a line which sinks 
remarkably downwards in l-ho middle, under three, alfiiost 
horizontal, pamllel lines. ‘ ' 

* 

. XIX. 


WRINKLES OP THE FOREHEAD. 

Perplexed, deeply indented, wrinldes' of the forehead,, in 
opposition to^each other, are always a certain sign of a harsh, 
perplexed, and difficult to manapje, character. 

‘ A square superficies between the eyebrows, or a gate-like 
wrinkleless breadth, which remains wriiikleless when all around 
'it is 'd(y!ply furrowed—Oh ! that is a,, certain sign of the 
utmost weakne^ and confusion of inteuCct. 


XX. 

< 

I 

' WRINlLLES OP THE FOREHEAD. 

c 

‘ Eude, harsh, indelicately suspicious, vain-gloridas, ambi¬ 
tious, are all those in whose forbheads are formed strong, con¬ 
fined, oblique wrinjdes, when with side-long'glance they listen 
m the watch with open moutlf. 

h 
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XXL 

* • 

. ETE8. 

Eyes that are very large, and at the same time of ant ex¬ 
tremely clear blue, and almost transparent when ^een in pro¬ 
file, denote a ready and great capacity; also a character of 
extreme sensibility, difficult to manage, suspicious, jealoas, 
and easily excited against others; much inclined likewise by 

nature to enjoyment, and curious ^nqu^ry. 

0 

* XXII. 

EYKS! 

» • 

Small, black, sparkling eyes—^under strong black eyebrows 
—deep sunken in jesting-laughter, are seldom destitute of 
cunning, penetration, and artful simulation.—If they are un¬ 
accompanied by a jesting mouth, they denote cool reflection, 
taste, elegance, accuracy, and an inclination rather to avarice 
than generosity. • 


x;ciii. 

EYES. * • 

Eyes which, seen^in profile, run, ahnosl jiarallel ^ith the 
profile of the nose, without however standing fOr'yards from 
the level of the hea^ andL projecting from undef^the eyelids— 
always denote a weak organization; ahd, if tht!)% be not some 
decisive contradicting lineament, feeble powers of mind. 

I 

XXIV. 

« 

EYES. 

Eyes which discover^o wrinkles, or a great number of very 
ftiTiAll long wrinkles, when they appear cheerful or amorous, 
always iqipertain only to little, 4eeble, pusillanimous characters* 
or even betoken total iihbecility. * 
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XXV. 

4 

t 

EYES. 

« 

Eyes with long, sharp, especially if horizontal, comers— 
tha,t is, such as do not turn downwards—with thick-skinned 
eyelids, which appears to cover half the pupil, are sanguine 
and indicative of genius. 


XXYI. 


, ETESv ‘ 

Eyes which are large, ojjen, and clearly transparent, ^ and 
which sparWe with rapid motion under sharply-delineated 
eyelids—^always certainly denote five qualities :— 

.Quick discernment. 

Elegance and taste. 

Irritability. 

"Pride. And, . 

Mokt violent love of women. 

« 


.XXVII. 

Cl 


EYES. 


V,: 


«< 


Eyes with weak small eyebrows, with little hair, and very 
long concave'eye-lashes, denote partly a fijeble constitution of 
body, and paffty a phlagmatic-melancholic weakness of mind. 


XXVIII. 

I 

EYES. 


Tranquilly-powerful, quick-glancing, mildly-penetrating, 
caJmly-serene, languishing, mqTting, alewly-moving eyes; eyes 
which hear while they dee, enjoy, drink in, tinge and colour 
their object'like themselves, add are a medium of voluptuous 
and spiritual enjoyment—are never veiyr round, nor entirely 
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Open; never deep sunken, or far projectingnever have obtuse 
comers, or sharp ones turning downwards. * 

XXIX. 


Deep-sunken, small, sharply-delineated, dull, blue eyes, 
under a bony, almost perpendicular forehead, which in the 
lower part sinks somewhat inwards, and above is conspicuously 
roimded—^are never to be ol»erv4d in pemstrating and w^e, 
but generally in proud,, suspicious, harsh, and cold-hearted 
characters. 

. XXX. 


EYES. 

The more the upper eyelid, or the skin below or above •the 
ball of the eye, appears projecting and well-defined, the more 
it shades the pupil, and above, retires under the eye-bone; the 
ni6re has the character of spirit, reffned sense, amorqps dis¬ 
position, true, sincere, constant delicacy. * 

• 

xxxr.. 

ti 

EYES. » 

Eyes which, in-»the moment when they fiied on the 
most sacred object of their udoration/^express j}ot Generation, 
’and inspire not seriousness and reverence, can never make 
claim to beauty, nor sensibility, nor spirituality. Trqgt them 
not. They cannot love nor bt beloved. No lineament of the 
countenance full of trulh and«power can be found with them. * 

And which are, such eyes ? Among others all very project¬ 
ing rolling eyes, with ojjlique 1^)9—311 deep-sunken, small eyes, 
under high, perpendic^ar, h^d bony foreheads—with skulls 
having a steep descent from the top *of the head to the begin-» 
ningof the hair. 
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XXXII. 

EYES. 

Eyes which show the whole of the pupil, and white below 

and above it; are either in a constrained and unnatural state ; 

or only observable in restless, passionate, half-simple persons, 

and never in such as have a correct, mature, §ound, unwaver- 
• . * * 
ing understanding. 

.< ‘ XXXIII. 


, EYES. ■ ' 

Fixed, wide open, projecting eyes, in insipid countenanpws, 
are pertinacious without firmnesc, «’.ull and foolish with pre¬ 
tension to wisdom, cold though they wish* to appear warm, 
but^are only suddenly heated, without inherent warmth. 

XXXIV. 

« * 

' EYEBROWS. 

A clear, thick, roof-shaped, over-shadowing eyebrow, which 
has no wild luxuriant bushiness, is always a certain sign of 
a sound, manly, mature "understanding; seldom of original 
genius; ;iever of Volatile, aerial, amoreus tenderiasss, and 

^ * t * * V ^ 

spirituality.^ Su^h eyebrows may indicate statesmen, coun¬ 
sellors, frameAi of plahs, experimentalists^ but very seldom 
bold, aspiHng udventuroilts minds o'f the first magnitude. 

• 

c 

‘ XXXV. 

, EYEBROWS. 

Horizontal eyebro»rs, rich, Und clear, always denote nnder- 
Btanding, coldness of heart, ai^ capapUy for framing plans. 
, Wild eyebrow® are neve» found with a mild, ductile, pliable 
' character. . 

Eyebrows waving* above the eyes, shbrt, thick, interrupted, 

• 'a 
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not long nor broad—for the most part denote capacious me^ 

mory, and are only found with ingenious, fldxile, mild, and 

good characters. • 

» 

XXXVI. 

EYEBnOWe. 

• Thick, black* strong eyebrows, which decline downwards, 
and appear to lie close upon the eye, shading deep large eyes, 
and accompanied by a sharp, indAited, uninterrupted wriij^Ie 
of the cheek, which, on the slightest motion, manifests con¬ 
tempt, disdain, and cold derision ; having above them a con- 
spfeuously bony forehead, are oi\ly to consulted for advice 
when revenge is sought, or the brutal desire of (\oing injury to 
others entertained—in other respects they are to be treated 
in as yielding a manner as possible, and that yielding as much 
as possible concealed. 


XXXVII. 

A nose physiognotnpnically good ^s of mispcakable ^elght in 
the balance of physiognomy : it can be»ou^weighed by jiothiijg 
whatever. It is th(iv.uni of the foiehead, and 4-he ifcot of the 
underpart of the» countenance. AV^hout'* gentle archings, 
slight indentations, or Conspicuous yndulations, th§re are no 
noses which are physiognomonically good, or intellectually 
great. * 

Without some slight sinking in, or excavation, in the tran¬ 
sition from the forehead to ^e*A.nose, though •the nose should 
be considerably arched—wc 'are not to conceive any noses r-o 
be physiognomonically great. * • 
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XXXVIIL 

I 

( 

. NOSE 

t 

Noses which are much turned downwards are never truly 
good, truly cheerful, or noble, or great. Their thoughts and 
inclinations always tend to earth. They are close, cold, heart¬ 
less, incommunicative; often maliciously sarcastic, ill humoured, 
or extremely hypochondriac, or melancholic. When arched' 
in the upper part, they are fearful and voluptuous. 

. «' 

XXXIX. 

NOSE. , 

. • 

Noses which are somewhat turned up at the point, and con¬ 
spicuously sink in at the root (or top) under a rather perpen¬ 
dicular than retreating forehead, are by nature inclined to 
pleasure, ease, jealousy, pertinacity. At the same time they 
may. possess refined sense, eloquence, benevolence; and be 
rich in talents. 


XL.‘ 

NOSE. 

' V * 

Noses \*ithou\; afiy remarkable charactei*, without gradatjpn, 
without curifature* without undulation, withsut any assignable 
delineation, • ms^;^ indeed .be found^with rational, good, and, 
occasionally in some degree, superior characters; but never 
with sucl^ as are truly gr^at and excellent. 

‘ . 

XII.J 

I 

a 

NOSl^ 

* »*■ . . . 

Noses which have on both sides many incisions, or lines, 
V lhat become more visible on the ^slightest motion, and never 
entirely disappear even in a state of complete, rest, betoken a 
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heavy, oppressive, frequently a hypochondriac, and frequently 

a malicionsly-knavish character. * 

» 

XLII. 

ROSE. 

Noses which easily and continually turn up in wrinkles, are 
seldom to be found in truly good men, as those which will 
scarcely wrinkle, even with an effort, are in men consummately 
wicked. • • 

When noses which not only easily wrinkle, but have tlie 
traces of these wrinkles Indented in them, are found in good 

mey; these good, well-disposed men, are‘half-fools. 

• » 

% * 

XLIII. 

i 

NOSE, 

Tumcfl-up noses, in rude, choleric men, under high, in the 
lower part arched, ^ intelh’gent foreheads, with a projecting 

unSerlip, are usually insupportably harsh, and fearfully despotic 

* 

XtIV. 

* > 

* I 

NOSE. 

• 0 

A hundred flat sniji>noses may be*mct with ul men’of great 
piTidence, diseretioi’k, and abilities of various kinds. * But when 
the nose is very small, an^ lias an unapjiropriat^uppor lip; or 
* when it exceeds a certain degree of flatness, no other feature 
or lineament of the counfenance can rectify it. 

» 

LINEAMENTS OP THE CHEElfe. 

« * 

^ • 

The trait or lineament expending from the sides of the 
nostrils towards the end of the mouth is one of the most ' 
sisnificant. 

o • 
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On its obli<^uity, its length, its proximity to, or distance 
from, the mouth, depends the evidence of the whole cha- 
i;acter. ' * 

If it is curved, without gradation, or undulation,«it is a 
certain sign of stupidity. 

T^he same when its extremity joins, without an interval, to 
the ends of the lips. 

The same when it is at a grqjit distance- from the ends 
of the lips. 

XLVI. 

. < ' • 
lixeWments op the cheeks. 

Whenever, in laughter, three parallel circular curves*are 
formed, there? is a fund of folly in* thh charagter of the person. 

XLVII. 

, JilOL’TH 

4 ) 

Eveiy mouth which is full as broad again as the eye, tJiat 
is, from the edmer towards the nose to the internal end of the 
pye, both measunid with the sam6 rectilinear measure, denotes 
duluess.or stupidity- 


'XLVIIL 

MOUTH. " 

V 

When tlie under lip, with the teetli, projects horizontally, * 
the half of the breadtl^ of the mouth seen in profile, expect, 
^llowing for other gradations, one of the four following quali¬ 
ties, or all the four, • 

Stupidity, 
liudeness. * 

Malignity. 

Avarice. 
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XLIX. 

MOUTH. 

A 

Never entertain any prejudice against a man who, silent and 
speaking, listening and inquiring, answering abd relating, 
laughing and weeping, mournful and cheerful—^lias an either 
graceful, or at-lej^t guilejess mouth, which retains its fair 
proportion, and never discovers a disgusting malignant tooth, 
—But whoever trembles with hiq, lips, especially the one-half 
of the upper lip, and endeavours* to conceal that tremblifjg, 
though his satirical ridicule may be mstructive to thee, it 
will deeply wound thee. a 

a 

L. 

« 

MOUTH. > 

All disproportion between the upper and under lip, is a sign 
of folly or wickedness. 

' The wisest and best men have well-proportioned upper and 
under lips. • 

Very large, though well-proportioned lips, always-denote a 
gross, sensual, indellc 9 ,te;—and san^etimes a stupid or wicked 
man. , • ■ 

LI. 

I 

’mouth. 

He w'ho has contempt on h& Kps, -has no love in his 

heart. ^ ^ 

He, tJhe ends of whose lips sink conspicuously and obliquely 

downwards, has contempt on his lips, and is devoid of We in 
his heart—especially when the «nder li^ is larger, and more 
projecting than the uj/^. .* 
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r 

LII. 

« 

i 

MOUTH. 

<- 

In proportion to the cavity in the middle of tlie under lip, 
in a person not otherwise deficient in the signs of intellect, is 
the 7ancy, the sarcastic wit, the coldness of heart, and the 
watchful cunning. 


LIII. 

MOUTH. 

r t 

I 

When in a person ^vlio, in other respects, exhibits proofs of 
intellect and a powerful character, we find, not far from 'che 
centre of the' middle line of the rfiouth, ^n opening, which 
scarcely or not at all closes, and suffers the teeth to be seen, 
even when the mouth is shut—it is a sign of cold, unmerciful 
severity, and contemning malignity, which will seek its ad- 
vantoge by injury done to others. 

r 

r 

LIV. 

^OUTK. 

4 . » * 

, Sharply-delineated li'pless middle lines of the mouth, which 
at the ei^ds tsm* upwards, under' an (improper) upper lip, 
which, seert ii^ profile,, is arched from the,, nose, are seldom 
found except in cunning,, active, industrious, cold, harsh, flat¬ 
tering, mean, covetous characters. 

I 

f 

LVo- 

I 

« * 

He is certainly of a base and malignant disposition who 
laughs, or endeavours to conceal a Idiigh, when mention is 
‘made of the sufferings of a poor man, or the failings of a good 
man. , 

Such characters have comikioniy little upper or under lip, a 
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sharply-delineated middle line of the mouth, which at both 
ends turns disagreeably upwards; and fearful teeth. 

LVI 

UOCTH. 

A small narrow mouth, under a anall nostril, with a circu- 
.larly-arched forehead, is always easily intimidated, fearful, 
feebly vain, and ineloquent.—If accompanied by large, pro¬ 
jecting, dull eyes, and an oblong, bony chin, the signs of 
imbecility—especially if the mouth be open—are still rfi'ore 
decisive. But if it only approaches ta this conformation, the 
c}>aracter is economical, useful, and prudent. 

* X 

LVII. 

CHIN. 

When the chin decisively indicates good sense, the whole 
will certainly have the cliaracter of discermnent and under¬ 
standing. 

That chin decisively indicates good sense which is somewhat 
incurved, or indented in the middle, of which the under payt 
somewhat projects, \Vhich is marksd with various gradations, 
incurvations, and lines, and below shkj in somewliat in the 
middle. 

A long, broad,' thick chin—I speak of tiho bony chin—is 
only found in rude, harsh, proud, and violent persons. 

I I 

I^VIII. ' 

VOKflUKAt) AND MOUTH. 

ObseiTe the forehead more t’han any other part of the coun¬ 
tenance, when you ^wuld discover what a nftn is by nature, or 
what he may become according to his nature—and the motion¬ 
less closed mouth, when you would know what he actually is. 
—The open mefuth shows the present moment of habituallty 
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A calm, uncontracted, unconstrained mouth, with well-pro-' 
portioned lips, ^under a characteristic, retreatmg, mild, tender, 
easily-moveable, finely-lined,tnot too sharply-pointed forehead, 
ffhoul4 b6 revered as sacred. 


LIX. 

c 

STUPIDITT. 

Every countenance is stupid, the mouth of which, seen in 
profile, is so broad, th^t the distance of the eye, measuring 
froQi the upper e>’\ilid to the extreme comer of the moutli. is 
only twice that breadth. 



. BTUPinmr. 

Every countenance is stupid, the under part of which, 
reckoning from the nose, is divided by the middle line of the 
mouth into two equal parts. * 


LXL 

I 

* I 

/rrV^PiDiTY. . 

* Eveiy countenance is stupid, the; under part of wMch, taken 
from the fend of the nose, is less than a tliiifd part of the whole 
—if it is not stfipid it is foolish. * 


LXIL 


ffrupinrirr. 


'Every countenance is stupid, thh firm imder part of which is 
considerably longer apd larger either of the two upper 
parts. V 


a % 
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LXIII. 

) 

STUPIDITY^ 

r 

The greater the angle is, which the profile of the eye forms 
with the mouth, seen in profile, the more feeble and dull is 
the imderstanding. 


LXIV. 

sTUPinm'. 

Every countenance is by nature dull and stupid, the forehfead 
of which, measured with a pliant close-fitting measure, is con- 
sidembly shorter than the nose, measured in the same manner 
from the end of the forehead; though measured perpendicu¬ 
larly, it should be of the same length* 

LXV. 

STUPIMTT. 

Eveiy countenance is stupid in which the distance ffom the 
corner of the eye to the middle of the side ot* the nostril is 
shorter than from thence to *the corner of the mouth! ^ 

LXVL. 

STUPIDITY. ‘ 

t 

Every countenance is stupid in *which tbe eyes are dis- 

cemibly more distant from each other than the breadth of 

an eye, * 

• ^ 

IXVIL 

j 

90U.T. . 

He who laughs without ^ object, with oblique lips; vpho 
often stands alone without any determinate tendency or direcT^ 
tion; who salutes by only nodding his head forwards, while his "" 
body remains erect:—is a fool. 


1 
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LXVIIL 

, variabiIb character. 

* * I 

Short perpendicular foreheads, knotted above, strodgly and 
perplexedly wrinkled, and flat between the eyebrows; large, 
cleivr, projecting blue-grey eye; small noses; long (improper) 
upper lips; pale complexion; tremulous lips;—1 have found 
with intelligent characters, of ca{)acious memory, active, in¬ 
triguing—but variable; —sometimes benevolent, sometimes 
harshly severe^sometimes of acute discernment, and some¬ 
times liable to the grossest misconceptions and mistakes. 

. • * 

LXIX. 

* « 

SOPHISTS, KNAVES. 

weak, ill-defined eyes, with a watchful glance; a 
leaden-coloured complexion; smooth, short, black hair; a 
turned-up nose; a strongly-projecting under lip which turns 
upwards, accompanied by a well-formed intelligent forehead, 
are seldom found except in consummately-subtle, shameless 
sophists; obstinate ^vranglers; artfully-knavish, caballing, 
suspicious, self-inlere&ted, mean, abominable men. 

r LXX.' 

OBSTINACY. , 

• • « * 

The higher Che forehe*^, and the less the remainder of tin? i 
countenance appears in oonsaquence, the more knotty the con¬ 
cave forhhead, the deeper sunken the eye, the less excavation 
t]iere is between the forehead and the nose, the moi^ closed 
the mouth, the broader the chin; the more perpendicular the 
long profile of the ^countenance—the more* unyielding the 
obstinacy; the harsher the chai^cter. ^ * 
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Lxxr. 

WOMEN. 

Not*the thousandth part of what is to be observed may be 
committed to writing.—Vanity or pride is the general charac¬ 
ter of all women.—It is only necessaiy to offend one of these 
qualities to perceive traits which will enable us to see into the 
•profound depths of their character. These traits show them¬ 
selves more rarely in the forehead than in the sides of the 
nostrils, the wrinkles of the nose and of the cheeks, par^eu- 
lar^ in a smile. ^ 


LXXII. 




WOMEN". 

No forward, confident woman is formed for friendship.— 
Snch a character no woman can conceal, however prudent or 
artful she may he.. Observe, only, the sides of the nose,.and 
tite upper lip, in profile, when mention is made of female, 
wii^her a rival or not a rival, who excites attention. 

LXXllh 

•women.* 

Women with Itrown, hairy, or bristly warts on the chin, 
especially the under part of the chin, or the^^netfli!^ are com¬ 
monly industrious, active, good housewives, but extremely 
sanguine, and amorous*to /oily, or e^*en (o frenzy. Jhey talk 
much, would willingly talk only of one object- They are 
easily excited to kindness, but not so easily* prevailed on •to 
become indifferjent.—Tliey must bo treated with circumspect, 
calm friendship, and kept ^at a distafcce by a mildly-oold 
dignity of demeanoai?.* *• 
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LXXIV. 

m f 

If the manner of walking of a woman he disgustiilg, de« 
cidedly disgusting, not only disagreeable, but impetuous, with¬ 
out dignity, contemptible, verging sideways—let neither her 
beauty allure thee to her, nor her understanding deceive thee, , 
nor the confidence she may seem to repose in thee, betray 
thee.-*-Her mouth will be like her gait; and her conduct 

•* i 

harsh and false like,her ihouth. She will not tliank thee for 
all thou mayest do for her, but take fearful revenge for the 
slightest thing thou mayest omit.—Compare her gait with the 
lines of the forehead, and the wrinkles about the mouth, and 
an astonishing conformity will be d'scpvered between them. 

LXXV. 


W'O-MEN. 


Wonnju with rolling e|ts, tenderly-moveable, wrinkly, re¬ 
laxed, almost hanging skin, arched nose, ruddy cheeks, scldoin 
motionless, raouth,^ a conspicuous ;;nder-chin, a well-rounded, 
wrinkly, tender-skinned forehead—are not only of jjersuasive 
speech, prolific in iinagination, ambitious, and distinguished 
for capaciqj.s memcry—but also by nature extremely inclined 
to gallantly, .and easily forget themselves notwithstanding all 
their good sense*. 


XXXVI. ^ 

WO.MEN. ^ 

I 

‘ A wSman with a deeply concave root of the nose, a full 
bosom, and a somewhat projocflng canine-tooth, will, notwith¬ 
standing her homeliness and lifilovelinhss, more certainly, 
^ more easily, and more irresistibly lead away the whole herd of 
grovelling voluptuaries tKan a perfect beauty.—The worst 
prostitutes brought before the spiritual ‘courts are always of 
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this conformation. Avoid it as a pestilence, and form no con¬ 
nexion with any such—not even a matrimoiflal union, thou^' 
the reputation be apparently unblemished, 

f 

LXXVIL 

WAHTS. 

• ^ 

A broad brown wart on the chin is never found in trutv 

wise, calmly noble persons—^but very^ frequently in such as are 

remarkable for imbecility.—When it is Tdund in the coante- 

¥ 

nance of a man,of sense we may be certain of frequent inter¬ 
vals of the most extreme thoughtlessness, absence of mind, 
ahd feebleness of intellect. • 

j ' 

LXXVIII. 

•WAIIT8. 

^ Many very intelligent agreeablepersons have warts on the 
foi>head, not brown, nor very large, between the dyebrows. 
which have nothing in them offensive or disgusting.—But a 
large brown wart on the up*per-lip, cspeciall]^ when it is bristly, 
will be found in no fterson who is «ot defective in somsthing 
essentia!^ or at least remarkable for souic» conspicuous’failin^. 

^ ^ Am 

XXXIX.. 

WORTHLESS INSASNiYlCAl^CE. 

' * * . 

Pufifpd, withered cheeks > a large swollen mouth; a mid¬ 
dling or rather small figure; freckles in ihe face; weA, 
straight hair;, forbidding interrupted winkles in the fore¬ 
head ; a skull with a stceg descent tbwards the forehead; 
ey^ which never sur/ey ant* object naturally and tranquilly, 
and of which the comers turn hpwards—^form together 
receipt for a character of wd^thlcss insijguficande. 
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LXXX, 

c 

CAvnox, 

' Be on your guard against every one who speaks mildly and 
softly, and wites harshly; against him who speaks little, and 
writes "much; against every one who speaks little, and laughs 
much, and whose laughter is not free from superciliousness 
and contempt.—Such characters are distinguished by short 
foreheads, snubbed noses,, very small lips, or projecting under- 
lips, large eyes, whirii' never can look directly at you, and espe¬ 
cially broad harsh jaw-bones, Avith a, projecting, in the imder 
part, firm &t, chin. 

4 

Lxxxr. ^ 

, HYPOCRISY, IRRESOLUTION’. 

Weakness and vanity are the pai’cnts of hypocrisy.—Where- 
cver you discover decisive signs of both thpse qualities, with 
an outwyd appearance of courteous prepossessing manners^ 
unmarked fceblft traits, with some grace in motion, coldifess 
with the semblance of ardour—there expect, if not hj'pocrisy, 
irr&solution, which borders on, hypocrisy. 


’TUB SMILE.* 

• ^ 

He who gains on you in spile, and loses in a laugh—who, 

without sriiling, appears V> smile condescendingly, and when 
silent conciliates to him all around him—who when he ^smiles 
^ or laughs at what is witty or hunforous betrays no cold con¬ 
temning derision—who smiles lyith pleasure when he observes 
the joys of innocence, or hears the praise, of merit—will have 
in his physiognomy and his charafiter ev^fy thing noble, every 
•.jiung harmoniring. . 
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LXXXJII. 

TO BE AVOIDED. 

Be circumspect as possible in the presence* of a corpulent 
choleric man, ■who continually spealcs loud, and never* at his 
case, looking round with rolling eyes; who has accustomed 
liimself to the external parade of jiolitencss and ceremony; 
and who does every thing with^slovqpliness, and without order. 
—In his round, short, snubbed nose, iri Tiis open mouJh, his 
projecting protuberanoe-producing forehead, his sounding step, 
are contempt and harahness; half-qu^ties with pretension to 
stupereminence; malignity wkh the external appearance of 
civility and goo^-humodr. ’ * 


LXXXIV. 


TO BE AVOIDED. 


^Ny4void every one who discourse and decides in a stiff-con¬ 
strained manner, speaking loud and shrill, aitd without listen¬ 
ing to wh.at is said by o^tSrs ; whose cyes,.then, b«;ome larger, 
and more projecting; his eyebrows more bristly; his veins 
more ^welling, his under-lip more adfaiysed; liis ncc}^ swollen; 
his h^ds clenched*—and*who, as aoon as he sits dAwn, becomes 
courteously cooj;—whose eyes anc^ lips, it* were, recede, 

when he is inteiTuptcfl by the miexpected presejife of a great 

■ * ^ 

man who is thy friend. 


LXXXV. 

« 

AMBIGUOUS CUARACTEB. 

He, the traits anJ complexion of whose countenance rapidly 
change, and who is anxiouS to conceal those changes, and can 
suddenly assume an easy unconstrained air; who, especiafi)^ 
can easily dilate contract his mouth,* and, as it were, have it 
under command,* particularly 'i^hen the eye of the observer is 
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turned upon liin\—has less integrity than prudence; is more 
:i man of the world than a philosopher; more a politician 
than a man of calm wisdom; more a boon companion, than 
.'afaithful friend. * 


LXXXVI. 

THINKERS. 

• * 

There is no attentive, just thinker, who does not show that 
ho is such between the ejebrows and the descent of the fore- 
head^o the nose. If there be there no indentings or cavities, 
refinement or energj', wq shall seek in t ain in the whole coun¬ 
tenance, the whole inaii, and in all the acts and operations pf 
the mind, the thinker, that is the mjin who will not be satisfied 
without true, clear, definite, consequent, and fonncctcd ideas. 

LXXXVTI. 


. VOLUPTUARIES. , 

Alongf projecting, needle-formed, ora strong, curled, ha^li, 
. rough hair, spriifging from a brown mole or spot on the chin 
or ^neck, denotes, in a most decisive, manner, very great vo- 
luptuopsnfss, which is rarely Mnaccompamed by great impru- 
dcBce and indiscretioijf. * 

LXXXVIIL , 


HAB5H CHAKACTEBS, 


Some ingredients:— « • 

^ Perpendicular, very high, or very short foreheads, abounding 
,in Imots,^ .‘ 

Very sharp, small, short, 0 |j rudely-rounded noses, vvitli 
wide nostrils. • , 

Deeply-indented, long, uninterrt^ted lihfeament of the cheeks 
stir nose. . 

Lower teeth * remarkably projecting, under long, or veiy' 
short upper ones! 
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LXXXl^X. 

TO BE AVOIDED. 

Whoever, without squinting, is accustomed to look on both 
sides at once, with small clear eyes in unequal directions*; who 
has besides black teeth; and, whether of high or low stature, 
a bowed back,' and an oblique, contemptuous laugh—him avoid, 
notwitlistauding all his acuteness, knowledge, and wit, as a 
lalse aiid mean person, destitute of Bonou^, shameless, crafty, 
and self-interested. 


X*C. 

* • 

TO BE AVOIDED. 

Avoid great eyes in small countenances, with small poses, 
in persona of little size, who, when they laugh, evidently show 
that they are not^ cheerful—^and amid all the joy they seem 
i'« manifest at your presence, jannot conceal a malicious 

smae. 


I 

TO PIS AYOIDETX • , 

I ^ 

.Large, bulky pewons, with smdU eyes ;* rolind, lull hanging 
cheeks, pulled lips, and a chin resembling a pip-sf? or bag; who 
are continually occupied with their^ otvn corpuleaoe; who are 
always hawking, spitting, taking^ and chewing tobacco, blowing 
their noses, and on every,occasion consult their own case with¬ 
out i^igard toothers—are,*in reality, frivolous, insipid, power¬ 
less, vain, inconstant, impnjdent, conceited, \Wuptuous chaiac- 
ters, difiBcult po guide, which desire much and enjoj^ little— 
and whoever enjoys little, gives little. • 
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,XCII. 

TO BE AVOIDED. 

He who walks slowly, bending forwards; who retreats in 
advaifcing to meet thee; who says gross and rude things in a 
low and timid voice; who fixes his eyes on thee so soon as 
thou hast turned from him, and never can look thee calmly and 
steadily in the face; w'ho speaks well of no person but the 
vici(*us; who finds*AiuIts in every fair character, and has an 
objection ready whatever may be,affirmed.Oh ! couldest 
thou ffeel his skull! what concealed misconformation, what 
irregular knots, what parchment softness, and at the safne 
time iron hardness wouldest thou' fifid!—Avoid him. Thou 
losest while in his. atmosphere, even though thou mayest 
seem, to gain. 

Observe, I here repeat, the wrinkles of his forehead, when he 
crushes a sincere, innocent, religious man, and when he speaks 
to a hardened knave.—Tlie, perplexity of these will show, wj^h 
irresistilJio evidence, the perplexity of his character. / 

I 

' XCIII. 

«> 

« 

'to PE AVOIDED. 

However ^ntfllJgent, deamed, acute^ or useful a man may 
be, if he contii^ually estimates, or seems to estimate his own 
value; if he affi3cts gravjty to conceal the want of internal, 
active pov^er ; if he walks with measiire'd step, never forgetting 
self for even a moment, but exhibiting self in his headis, in his 
neck, in his shoulder blade ; and jj'et, in reality, is of a light, 

' inconsideiate, and malicious disposition, and soon as he is 
alone lays aside all digtuty, gravity, and self-display, though at 
no time his egotism—he will nevtr be thy friend. 
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XCIT., 

CAUTION. 

When a hasty; rough man is mild, calm, and ‘courteous to 
thee alone, and continually endeavours to smile, or ex<nto a 
smile, say to thyself—“ we can have nothing in coiamon"— 
and hastily turn from liim, before he can ma'ae the lines and 
wrinkles of his countenance ag^n plq^sing to thee. The line 
or wrinkle of th& forehead, and that of^he cheeks, which 
immediatelv preoedo his* artificial counterfeiting, and which, 
in this moment, almost always exhibij themselvns strongly, 
ar(? the true ones.—Delineate both these, Mid call them the 
warning traits in ^hy phykio^omonical alphabet! 

xcv. 

a)ISCOUDANX CHARACTERS. 

ItSthou hast a long, high forehead, contract no friendsliip 
with an almost sjiherical h^ad; if thou hast an almost sphe- ‘ 
rical head, contract jio friendship with a long, high, bony fore¬ 
head.—Such dissiniifarity is especially unsuitable tb matri¬ 
monial uAion. 


X 

TO BE AVOJ^DEIJ. ^ 

Fonn no connexion witli any per^n who has in Tiis coun¬ 
tenance, to thee, a disgusti^ trait, however small it may h^?, * 
which displays itself at every motion, and seldom entirely dis- » 
appears ; especially when tins tfait is found in the mouth, or 
the WTinkles about ths mou^i. You \vill certainly disagree, 
though in other respects there sliould be much good m hi^ 
character. - * ' 
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'XCVIL 

TO BE AVOIDED. 

A^void liim who has a conspicuously oblique look, \vith an 
oblique mouth, and a broad projecting chin—especially when 
he addreases to thee civilities with suppressed contempt.—r 
Remark the lines in his cheeks, which cannot be concealed.— 
He will trust thee^ljttle*; but endeavour to gain thy confidence 
witli flatteries, and then seek to betray thee. 

xeviii. 

MANLY CHAKACl'ER- 

Almost WTinklelcss, not perpendicular, not very retreating, 
not very flat, not spherical but cup-formed foreheads; thick, 
cle.^r, full eyebrows, conspicuously defining the forehead; 
above more than half-op<^n, but not entirely open eye^ a 
moderate excavation between the forehead and a som<^^hat 
arched byoad-backed nose ; lips pbservably waving, not open, 
itor strongly closed, irqr very small,* nor large, nor dispropor- 
iiondd;*a neither v^ei^ piljjecting nor very retreating chin— 
are, toge^icr, decis^’o* fpr^ mature ^ 
racter, wisQ and,active firmness. 

. o 

t 

XCIX. 

I I 

lb BE AVOIDED. 

" He Mtlio carries high, and b«nds backwards, a large or 
remarkably small head ; displaying feet so short as to attract 
notice; who making* his large eyes larger, continually turns 
the ii sideways, as if he must se&'every thing over liis shoulder; 
•who listens long in silence, and then answers drily, 

short, and disapprovingly, concluding with a cold laugh, and 
superciliously imposing sllentje as<soon as a( reply is attempted 
—has at* least three unamiable qualities—conceit, pride, ill- 


understanding, manly cha- 
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nature—an^ most probably adds to these’ a, disposition to 
lying, maliciousness, and avarice.* 



TO BE AVOIDED. 

Avoid every\ large-eyed,, full, deep-wrinkled, sharp-lipped, 
yellow-brown, biue-veined, bony countenance, pregnant and 
rich in cliaracter, which approaches thee with humble flatteiy 
—it will prove to Thee an Ahitophel, a Judas, a Satan, If 5'on 
treat it with pla?in truth, and undisgt^sed integrity. It will 
lie,^and rage against thee, and the very, mention of thy name 
will' cause its eyes and veins to sWell.—Flattery in harsljt, jand 
harshness in yieldijig countenances, are alike to lae feared. 


CONCLUSION. 


Use, but abuse’ not; for thyself and truth 
''^reserve what nature teaches, and esteem 
The friend of nature sacred. What is holy' 

Cast not to dogs ; nor into grov’ling swine 

Throw precious pearls, Purfe .|o the pure are alLthings; 

And truth and liberty are ever oncj*»' 


» V 


* These lines m tj^e onginat axe Germax^ hexaii&eters,*a8 arc those 
which introduce the followii.]^ ejsay.—T. 
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ILEVISION OF THE AUTHOK. 


I HAVE carefully read the jShysiognomouical fragments, Ijoth 
in manuscript and since it has been printed, and cannot but 
givf it my perfect approbation. What I found necessary to 
correct in the judgments that are added, I have corrected as if 
they had been my own, with the knowledge and consent of the 
editor; so that I am as responsible as if they were I 

have notching more to 
generate happiness an^ truth. 


add, or palter. May this endeavour 

i 


4 

# ' J. LaVater. 

» * 

Apriilth, nSZ,/ * 
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ON TRB 

1 

LI^ES OF ANIMALITY. 


Natube has ^ things formed by one great law 
Harmonious and firm, yet ever-varying 
t In its proportions; and the wise di&tsem 
The object of creatio)}‘’s wondrous power, , 
E'en in the snlallost link of the great chain 
Of beings endless, legibly impress’d. 

All things by regular degrees arise 
From mere existence unto life, from life 
To intellectual Jiower; abd each degree 
^Has its pcculiai’ necessary' stamp, 

Cognizable in forms distinct and lines. 

Man only has the faca A:ect, the nose, ^ 

The mouth minute, the eye vAt]^ acute angle. 
The ©val regular, encircled round * / 

.With tender, ftow'ing, and luxuliftit lialr. ' 

In him alone are wisdom and beneficence : ^ 

He is of measure and (tf fair proijortion 
Alone the original. He can enjoy 
The great reward of action and mquifj^: 

Thg sense refined, the foiling exquisite 
Of the high rank and w^orth of human natftre ! 


Innumerable atton^ts havjs been made to exhibit the gr»- 
dations of form in men and ammals,^and regularly to systema¬ 
tize and define, in a physiognomonicaDy-matheniatical manner,' 
the peculiar and ahpolutcly fuitdamental lines of^ each degree ; 
delineating the transition from> brutal deformit]^ to ideal 
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beauty, from satanical hideousness and malignity to divine 
exaltation; frdm the animality of the frog or the monbey, to 
the begi^ming humanity «f ihe Samoiede, and thence to that 
of a Newton and a Kant. These attempts- have i/tc been 
entirely unsuccessful. I shall here add some no' ices on this 
subject to the preceding miscellaneous rules. , 

Many men of eminence—Albert Durer, nkelmann, Buf- 

fon, Sommering, Blumenbach, Gall—some ofi' them rather as 
designers, others more as naturalists, have m^'lited great praise 
by*their attention*t*o this object. The acufo essay of Camper 
on the natural difference of the liqes. of the countenance espe¬ 
cially deserves to be^ read; for though it may not entirely 
satisfy physiognomists, since it docs uqt define certain profjor- 
tions with sufficient accuracy, it ^cafi nevor^ be too \varmly re¬ 
commended to students of the imitative arts. 

is undeniable that the form of the skull and bones is the 


L 


most important and essential object to be considered in such 
observations: on this depends the proportion, the develop¬ 
ment, the formation, and,*in some degree, the destined Unc¬ 
tions of the yielding parts; but these yielding parts ai6 the 
magical ipirror which shows the Ijalf-vlrtues and half-vices, tlie 
depression and elevation of quv intei'nal power, our employment 
of the ^^ift of the DjvivityJ 

Nature, the mother of all things, is a living active essence, 
and her noblest products are active, organizations. She dis¬ 
plays herself in productit'e products, and the most productive , 
is her final object. , • « 

The ifiore acute, in general, the angle of the profile is, the 
legs of which Qxtend either froih the closing of the <;eeth to 
the cayity of the car, and the utnJost protuberance of the fore¬ 


head ; or from the extreme end of the nose to the outer angle 
of the eye, and the oomer of tjie mouth, which always ends 
where, in the skull, the first jaw-^ooth begins—the more brutal, 
inactive, and unproductive, is the animal. 

These angles nxay« with propriety be tery*ed the angles of the 
lines of tk^ countenance* 
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§ e angles liave, in every species of animal, and every race 
, a characteristic minimum and maximum ; an extreme 
ion and extreme magniftide. The former ^of these 
—o—’ ^ag ahove defined, is employed by M. Camper for his 
pfradationi^m the monkey to the Apollo; and the latter I 
had used, betoije the similar idea of M. Camper was known to 
me, as the ruleYor my observations- All cteatures wiilcA 
comprehend unv\er the name of man, with all their anomalies, 
are included beween sixty and seventy degrees of my angle of 
the countenance\kand with reference ^to the other angle be¬ 
tween the seventii^h and eightieth degree.*-*-Thc Cliincse has 
seventy-five of tliei»latter degrees, the most beautiful European 
eighty, and no real natural head, of no* age, neither Grecian, 
Kodian, Persian, or Egyptian, has, or ever had, more. What 
exceeds eif^ity degrees is jot'found in healthy nature, though 
it sometimes may m monstrous births and dropsical heads, 
and in the productions of art, in the Roman, and, still mpre 
conspicuously, in the Grecian countenances of divinities and 
heroes; tlie angle of which is sometimes extended even to a 
hunf^red degrees; an evident clemonFjtration that the antiques 
—let ^hem be considered as beautiful or dcfoniied—are, at 
least, not naturally beautiful^ not truly human ; a fact whicli 
must be admitted by ev^i tho» most .zealous admirers of 
antique beauties. Wliat is below aoventy degrees gives dhe 
countensmfee of the negro of A ngola an(l tne^ Calmuc : ^nd b}"^ 
a further diminution soon loses all Cfacc of rcsemmance t(^ 
humanity. The linA of t^ie countenance’ of the >orang-outang 
^makes an angle of fifty-eigh£ degrees ; j that of the tailed ape. 
simia cj/rtomol/jus, an angle of fort;j^-t;ivo degrees; and if this 
angle be diminished still mope, we havq a dog, a frog, a bird, a 
woodcock; the line of the countenance becomes continuallv 
more horizontal, the foreheati necessarily contracts, the nos<? 
is lost, the eye^ becomes roun^ and more projecting, the 
mouth broad, and at Jength no place any longer left for 
the teeth, which appekfs to %e the natuial cause that birds 
have no teeth. * - • 
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ff, PLATES LXXVIII. LXXIX. 

To repder these ideas^mWe intelligible and evident, tho 
reader needs only cast a glance on the annexed platg/^f pro¬ 
files, which will explain and elucidate my theory, fii'he gradual 
transition frbm the head of a frog to the Apoll^ -which, when 
we compare the 1st and 24111 figures alone, muirf. appear almost 
impossible without a salto mortale^ an extravagant leap and 
unwarrantable violence—exhibits itself, as I nfay say, in them, 
in such a manner thatrwe arc more surpris^di it should be so 
nafural than that^it is abrupt and forced, atiid w'C immediately 
find the commentary on what w^e seedn our own feelings, with¬ 
out a single word of explanation. Fig. 1, is entirely the 
frog, the swollen representative of di^usting bestiality; £, is 
likewise a complete frog, but a fro^ of an^improveM kind; 3, 
may be considered as a more intelligent frog; 4, has still 
somewhat of the nature and appearance of the frog; is no 
longer a frog ; 6, is still less so; the round eye has lengthened. 
InJT, there is a sensible advance tow^ar^ls a nose and chin. 
]n 8, tjie progress is small, but the angle l>etween the inputh 
and eye is impossible in any animal of very low degree./r The 
fjrogress^s much more conspicuc^is in 9. The lips of 10, are 
fuuch more defined. ^Icre.comrnehces the first degree of the 
cessation of brutality,, in 11, a greater progress is made 
towar(3*s f. forphe^if atid /i mouth< In 12, begins fbe lowest 
degree of humanity; the angle of the coun^nance is indeed 
not much larger than sixty degrees, ver/ little raised above 
brutality, yet iiearer to the negro than the orang-outang; and ^ 
the projecting nose and defined lips^ decisively indicate com¬ 
mencing humanity. 13, i^xpresses %veak limited humanity ; tho 
eye and forehead are not yet sdfBciently human. 14,rhas tho 
expression of benevolent weakness. 15. has all the attributes 
of humanity, and the angle of the countenance contains 
seventy degrees. 16^ gradually; advances towards reason. 17, 
is still more rational; but thh eye,* forehead, and chin aro 
feeble. The signs of intelligence are manifest in 18; but 
still more conspicuous in 19. «In 20, th^, progress is not dis¬ 
cernible^ por expressed as^it ought to he: it^is in fact an 
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uni]|^nlng supplementary countenance, MuQ,h more intelligent 
is 21. j The three ^last heads are on the^sehole degant, but ill- 
delineMed: so, dull a forehead, scf vacant an eye, as in 24, is 
not suis^ty® ^0 far-striking, the penetrating divinity. * 

MATE LXXX. 

Ox the same winciples, an angle, or rather a triangle, d the 
countenance mat be assigned,for the full face, and applied 
with great advanwge for the detewnin^tion of the degrees of 
animality. Let a jhorizontal line be drawif from the ouner 
comer of one eye to that of the other, and from its,extremities 
draw lines accurately, bisecting the middle line of the mouth, 
and’fcrming an ^oscelea triangle, <ind you will have my angle 
of the countenance for th* fuM face. This angl^ in the frog 
contains five-and-twenty degrees, and is increased to fifty-six 
degrees, an angle which Aristotle, Montesquieu, Pitt, apd 
Frederic the Great, have in common with the Pythian Apollo. 
The last plates, which exhibit the progressive gradation frqm 
the frog to the human countenance qpen in front, according to 
this principle, will serve for the elucidation o^my meaning, 
and assist the reader in making his own observations. *: 

. * *t * * 

When, lastly, the length of the lisse of, tlje mouth is fo tSiat 
of a lino dfawn from the outer corner of qn8 qj'e to tl^t*of the 
others as thirteen to "twenty-seven, aifei the djstanc^ of these 
two lines equal to tife length and half the lengtlii»of the lino of 
/.he mouth, or as nineteen and a half; t>r when the distance of 
the two inner corners o^ the eye feojn eqph other is to the 
length of the line of the month, as thjee to four; we«have in 
these th» propoi-tional lines of'Extraordinary qualities: such a 
trapezium is the index of wisd&m and greatness. 
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Abstkact thoij^t, seat of, the 
signs of, 301. * 

A/:cidents, objection dra^vn from, 

^ obviated, IS®. * ^ 
Advantages of physiognomy, 41. 
Albert Durer, 33,154, 

- comparison between, and 

Raphael, 40. 

Alembert (D’) 82, 

All things judged by their phy- 
siognomy, 15. 

Anatomy indispensable to the 
j^hysiognomist, G6. ^ 

Anecdotes, physiognomonical, ^ 
326. • 

Anger^^its eOects and expression, 
13.- 

Animal life, 8. 

Animality, lines o^ 493, ^ 

Animals, remarks of Ariltptle 
concerning, 206. 

—_ observations oit some, 

214. ^ I 

AnscA (Lord) 59* 

Apparitions, 377- ^ 

Argenson (D’J 428 (Plate LVI.^ 

Kg. 12.) , • 

Aristotle, extracts frori,4t206. • 
Ass, t)ie, 216. • 

Attention, criterion of the undfr- 
standing, 162. ' • * i 

Attila, 36. ’ . * ^ ' 


Autiior, tue, a word concern¬ 
ing? 4. * • 

-► physiognomy of, 124, 

-memoirs of, xvji. 

-the, hi/early resolution 

of becoming a minister of 
Christ, xxiii. 

» 

-ordained, 1702, xxxii 

-his indignation e.\cited 

against the bailiff of Grnnm- 
# gen, xxxii. , 

-his joiyney to BerKn, in 

1763, xxxvi. • ' 

-^ his defence of Knight’s 

* “ Christ in Solitude,V xl, 

-^ ^arriage witl\ MisaP 

»SAlnz, fiv, • 4 

-his latter t» Gassner, ex¬ 
tract from, ^vii. 

^a|hkir and Georgian, 430. 

Basis of*lhe forehead^l4S. 

Bafthin (Caspar) 245. 

Bear (the) 21U 
Beasts, 204. 

Becke^^ (Balthazar) 128 
Beheqj (Jacob) 165. 

Benevolence visible frem the 
•teeth, 150. 

Bir^s, 223. i 
Bloemai^, 155.» 

**Blyhof, 153 
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Baar (the wild) 215. 

Bodmer, 275 (Aate LI, Fig. ^ 

. H.) . « 

Bones, formation and growth of, 
233, 235. I 

—— difTerencf! between man and 
beact in the structure of, 200. 

*- cause of the distortion of, 

236. 

Bonnet, character of, 38. 

Books on physiognomy, 16^. 
Boucher. 268. * 

Brand (Sebastian) 154 
Brun OLe)^ 155.*' 

Brutal and human physio|,noiny, 
thoughts on, 212. 

Buffon, extractsYrom, on national 
physiognomy, 341 . 

Burke, quotation from, 313. 

Busts (plaster) utility of, to the 

physiognomist, 149- 

« 

Cachiopi^ (Jacobus de) 170 
(Plate XXIIL ®g. 11.) 

Callot, 154. 

Cornel (the)*214. , 

* f 

Camjv&neUa, 313. 

Gamper, pxtract of a leitef from, 
353. i t " ' ^ , 

V 

Caracci (Annual) 154 
Caricature, in #iiat sense the 
word is ulSd by the authoress. 
Cassowary (the) 224. 

Cat (the) 211, 215. ^ 

CaterpUlar (the) 226 ^ 

Catherine II. 458 (Plate LXXVII. 
Fig. 11.) 

Caution, 4b4, 489* ^ 

Chambre, 165. , 

Character at rest, expression of, 

I 12. ^ * 

' impassioned, expression 
of, 12* % 

'' ' Viable, 480. • 


Character, ambiguous, 465. 

--harsh, 486. ^ 

-manly, 490 

Characters (strong) fcatuj;AT^ ot 
115. i 

- most conspicuous In 

shades, 192. 

- - discordant, 489. 

—;-^ to be avoided, 485,4S7, 

5 489, 490. 

Charles XII. of, characte¬ 
ristic, 240. 

Children, skulls^of, 247. 

Chin, 596, 454, 477. 

Chiromancy, physiognomy de- 
gradipi^ly comprired to, 20. ^ 
Chodswiecki, 155, 182. « 

Christ, physiognomy of, 48. 
-in Solitude, Bahrdt^s at¬ 
tack on, xl. 

-Lavater's de¬ 
fence of, x][ xli. 

Churchill, 258. 

Cicero, 185. 

Cljiramonuus (Scipio) 166. ^ 

< -j- quotation 

from, 38C. 

Clark, 35. 

Clasr^ificatio/^ of the outlines of 
the countenance, 192. * 

Clergy, a worfi to the, 412. 

CoK lb. 

-portrait of, (Plate XXIII. 

Fig. 4) 

Colours, physiognomy of, 304. 
Congeniality of the human^/onn, 

iso. 

^ Continuity of natqre, 159. 
Conveftjatipn with wise and good 
c'men, knportance of, 167. 
Countenance^ manner of study- 
Jing the, 140. 

^ almost pretenuiF 

*turBl, 327. * • 
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rV)untenance, three sections of, 
i4l. 

- - -- - foolish, 298. 

—fjj;-influence of the 

imagination on the, 374. 
Countenances, all capable of the 
excessive degradation or im¬ 
provement, 157. 

■ ■ " ■ physiognomonical 

elucidations of, 413. , 

•-S'viss and Zurich, 

424, 425. 

Crocodile (the) 2J8. 

Daumer (George) quotation from, 
‘386. - ' ^ 

Dead (the) observations or^ 149, 
370. * 

Deformity of Socrates, 114. 
Descartes, 455 (PI. LXXIII. Fig. 6.) 
DiflSculties of physiognomy, 53. 
Disadvantages of physiognomy, 
45 

Diseases, importance of physiog¬ 
nomy in the cure of, 16. 
Dispositions, no one born/with j 
good or bad, 116. 

Dissimulation, 17> 83, 

-- features wb^ch 

i 

cannot be changed by, 84. 
Distortion of the cduntenance by 
vice, 110. ’ , 

Dog (the) 210. 

Douw (Gerard) 154. ' 

Dragon fly, 226 . 

Draw/ng (art of) indispensable \o 
the physiognomist, 66. * 

Dread of physipgnomy/ a source 
of objections to it, 21. * 
Dromedary (the) 214. j ^ 

Durer (Albert) 33, 144. 

Dutch, national features of tl^e, 
340. 358. ' . * 

Dutchman, characiet- of the, 35^ 


Dwarfs and gianU, 377 
Dying and dead, observations on 
3 the, 370. 

* » 

» 

Eagle (the) 224. 

Ease of studyinj^ phyriognomy, 
50. 9 1 

Elephant (the) 217. 

Englishman, character of the, 356. 
Englishmen, national features of, 
33^. 

Engnsh wemen, features of, ^40. 
Ernesti, xxxvii. 

Eternity, prospechi int^, a poem, 
xlv.o 

Essay on physiognomy inserted 
in the DeutscLcn Museum, ex¬ 
tracts from, 293. 

Euler, the mathematician, xxxviii. 
Exercises, miscellaneous physiog¬ 
nomonical, 123. 

Exjiressions of joy and grief, 77. 
Exterior of things the continual 
source of human judgment, 15, 
16. ^ 

Extracts froah authoi^s, with re- 
* marks, 293. , ^ 

E^e, jLclaiion between ^the, and 
th^uiidd,jl3.„ 

Eyfe, the lighj of thg body, 63. 
Eyebfows, 389,^70, 471. 

Eysp, 384, 447,^453^*467. 

-observations on the, from 

Ifuflbn? 3S4. 

I 

Page (La) 155.^ 

Falsehood and sincerity, 83. 
Farewell of Galas; from Chodo- 
wiecSi, 331. 

Fish, 2^5. 

Fcjly, 479. « 

Fontkine (La) 45^ (Plate LXXI. 

Fig. 5.^ , • 

forehead, 295* 379,436, 463-465. 

K^K 2 s • • 
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Forelieacl, wrinkles of the, 465, 
466. ' 

- and mouth, 477. c ^ 

foreheads viewed from above, 
signiRcancy of, 251. 

Form of man, imiversal excellence 
of ttie, 132. „ 

Fox (the) 216. 

Freedom and necessity, 90. 

French, national features of the, 

339. 

c 

Frenchman, characterof the, 357. 
Fuseli, 155. 

-extrart ofn letter from, 353. 

r> 

Gassner, pretensions of, to mira¬ 
culous powers^ xcL 

-letter to, extract from a, 

xcvii. 

Gell&t, quotation from, 26. 

-Lavatcr's description of, 

xxxvii. 

Germans, national features of th^, 

340. 

r 

-character of the, 359- 

Giants, andSlwarfs, t77» 434. 

Gibbon, ^52. ' * j 

Goldsmith (Dr.) 258. ^ 

Goltz (Heniy) 15f. * ^ ' v , 

Gratarolus (G^ilielmps) 165- ' 

Grecian profiles, ^9» 62, 311. 

Guido Rhenli 15^. ,, 

Gusman (Don Diego Philip) 178 

(Plate XXIII. Fig. lot) ‘ 

< 

1 

Hair, 299. , 

trailer, jKCuliar trait in the coun¬ 
tenance of, 143. 

Harmony of features, 1135 
Harmony of moral and co^oreal 
, beauty, 93. « 

Harscher (Dr.) Igtterfrom, xtii. 
Helvotins, Physujgnomoaica Mo- 
dicinahs I6fi. * 


Hemsterhuys, quotations froxq, ^ 
373. 

Henry IV- various heads of, 448, 
458. V 

Herder, quotation from, 1. 

-passage from the Flas- 

tick of, 2S. 

Hippopotamus (the) 218. 

Hogarth, 154. 

Homein, 153. 

I^ondius (Wm.) 428 (Plate LVIL 
Fig. 9.) 

Horse (the) 21^. 

- 1 description of a beautiful, 

from the Encyclopaedic, 219. 

Horses, three clasj^cs of, 220. ^ 

——n heads of, 221. ^ 

-remarKa on the different 

colours of, 222. 

Huart, 1G5. 

-quotations from, 261. 

Human nature, excellenco of, 
3, 6, 8. 

Hume, 258. 

Hyena (the) 211. 

Hy'prv.’risyand irresolution, 484. 


Ideal, in what sense the term is 
u^ed by the author, 38.' - 
Idiots, 35, 143, 252, 426. 

Jews, remarlAi concerning the, 
frCm ^Lentz, 352. 

Imagination, effects of the, on the 
human form, 376. 

Imbecility, modifications of the 
Uharacter of, 61. c 

Importance and usefulness of 
physiognomy, 18. 

Impression of constant repeti- 
^rtions qf ^hange in the features. 


Incongruities in the portraits of 
c. the greatest ^nasters, 161. 
lodagine (Ab) ;l65. 
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Inclispensability of each creature, 
132. 

Influence of countenance on coun- 
tenai»e, 371. 

Insects, 225. 

Insignificance, worthless, 483. 
Intellectual life, 9- 
Internal po^^’^er and external form, 
205, 

Johnson (Dr.) 34, 257. j 

Joseph IL, dialogue between, and 
Lavater, on physioQ:nomy,lxxx. 
Italian, character of, the, 357- 
Judas, after Holbein, 36. 

Judges, a word to, 410. 

• ^ 

Kamper, 212. • • 

Kant (Professor) parages from 
an essay by, 346. 

Kffiinpf’a Essay on the Tempera¬ 
ments, extracts from, with re¬ 
marks, 323. ^ 

Kilian, 153. 

Kinderknecht (Catharine) the 
ZurVh prophetess, Ixxiii. 
Klopstock, xliii. ^ 

Knaves and sophists, 480. 

Kneller, 1^2. 

Knipperdolling, 123. # 

Knowledge of his own \ieart, 
necessary to the physiognomist, 

67. * * , 

Kranache (Lucas) 153. 

Krugot's** Christ in Solitude?” de¬ 
fence of, xL 
Kupezkt, 153. 


$ 


Ladybird (the) 22fi. • 

Lft Page, 155. ^ ♦ 

Languages, knowledge «cf, ne- \ 
cessary to the phyniognomist, 

150. V 

Laresse, 154. « 

Largilliere, 152. • * * 


Lavater—See ’Author, 
pai'ents of, zvii. 


~— character of, in ^is child^ 
hood, xviii. * 

patriotic exertions of. 


against Grebel, ^the corrupt 
bailiff of Gruningen, xxxii. > 
-peculiar opinions of, xlr. 


li. liii. 


conduct of, towards Men- 


delsolin, Ixi. 


“ Catherine * 
Kinderknecht, Lvxiii. 

-conduct of,' toxt^vds 


Gassne^, xcx. 

patriotic and firm beha- 


vioizr of, at the time of the re¬ 
volution in Switzerland, cix. 
-seized and sent to Basle, 


CXIV. 


C^Xl. 


released, cxviii. 
wounded by a grenadier, 

4 

death of, exxM. 

Lc Brun, 155. 

Lentz, rgmark'*from, ebneerning^ 
the J^ews, 352. < ^ 

Liciftenbftra* (Professor), remarks 
on,a**essay ou ph^isiognomy 

266. « t 

life, thi^ee kinds >f, in man, 7, 9 

Lineaments of the^chceks, 473. 

Lion (the) 211, 215, 217- 

Lioness (thb) 217. 

Lips, 157, 393. ^ 

Locke, outline gf the head of, 

251. ■* 

* 

Lucas van Leyden, 154. ♦ 

* Ci 

Male anil female, 400. 

Malherbe, 441, (Plate LXVI. 
Fig/3.) 

Man the imge of^God, 2. * 
fjAns, 152. • 

* • t 
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Manuscript, extracts from, 303. 
Marbitius, 

Maximus Tyrius, extracts t-orfi, 
309. 

May (Philip) 165. 

Medals, useful to the physiogno- 
Ipist, 150.' 

Mendelsohn, 200 (Plate XXVII. 
Fig. 11. 

-letter to, Ixiv. 

' his opinion of La- 
^vater, Ixviii. o 
Mengs, 155. 

MichaehAngelo, 154. t 
Mignard, 152. 

Minuteness of traits, 54. 

Moncrif, 33. » 

Monkeys, 208, 227. 

-difference between man 

•and, 227- 

--skulls of, 230. 

Monster (a) 225. 

Montagne, quotation from, SJ'. 
Moral life, 9. 

^Moral beauty ol the countenance, 
113. 4 

Morin,^153. 

, Moth (the) 226. • . * 

Mother-njarks,^376v 4^2r ^ 

Mouth, 39^, 453,^^74—476.' 

National physiognomy, 339i 
Natives of Zurich, features of, 
340. ‘ 

Newborrfi obser^'ations oil the, 
370. 

‘Nicolai, 200 (Plate XXVIII. 
Fig. 14.) • 

- extracts from, 3lo. 

Nose, 293, 305, 390, 4^3, 471— 
473. . 

4 

Objections, general, lo physiog¬ 
nomy, 73. • 


Objections, various, to physicig- 
nomy answered, 78. 

Obstinacy, 480. 

Observation, moments iiyportant 
for, 160. 

Oil paintings, 163. 

Opposition to physiognomy from 
benevolence of heart, 20. 

-from weakness of un- 

^ derstanding, 21. 

-from modesty and hu¬ 
mility, 21. 

-frim the dread of its 

light, 21. 

Orang Outang, 227. 

Owljthe) 224. ^ 

, Oxfn, remarks on, 22^2. 

4 

Papiensis (Franc. Curtius^ 445 
(Plate LXVII. Fig. 6.) 
Paracelsus, quotation from, 387. 
Parents and Children, resem¬ 
blance between, 361. 

Parson, 165. 

Passions, 36. 

— different, of different clia- 
racters, 307. 

Pathognomy, 12. ^ 

P^uw (M. de) extracts fVom, on 
national physiognomy, 351.' 
Peiresc (NVc. Fabricius de) 87 
, tPlate XXIII. Fig. 12.) 
Pernetty (Dorn.) 164. 

-^ quotation from, 85 

Person, beauty of, requisite to the 
^ physiognomist, 64. * 

Peuscliel, iGl. 

Physiognomy, a, science, 37. 

- 1 —. apparently false deci- 

sion* ef, 69. 

Physiognojnist, character of the 
^ true, 63. 

- - T—Natural, 12. 

PhysiognorAiit, scientific, 11. 
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*RijraioIogical life, 9. 
Physiognomonical Rules, one 
hundred, 461. 

Poel,;l52, 

Porcupine (the) 211. 

Porta, 164, 207. 

Portrait painting, on, 170. 

■ ' ' — - importance of, 

172 . 

Portraits, annual, 311. 

Poussin, 154, 191. 

Princes and judges, a word to, 
410. 

Proportion, right-lined and curve- 
lined, 13P. 

IVoverbs (physjognomo-iical) 32. 

Raphael, 154, 181,% 

-compared with Albert 

Durer, 40. 

Rarity of the spirit of physiogno- 
monical observat^n, 57- 
Ravenous animals, signs of, 210. 
Reason and understanding, de- 
Aaitions of, 252. 

Reasons why physiognomy i< so 
often ridiculed, 19- 
Relaxation (moral) J05. 
Rembrandt, 154. 

Resemblance of c&untenances, 
142. ’ • 

-between the*ccmnte- 

nauces of men and beasts, ii)7, 
between parents and 


children, 361.* 

-j-remarks on the (Jpi- 

nions of Budbn, Haller and 
Bonnet, concerning^3C6. 
Reubens, 154. i 

Reyuolds, 152. a' 

Rheni tGuido) 154. 


Ridicule, 80. 

Rigand, 152. * 

• l^how, 200 (Plate XXVII. Fig. 

13.) * * 

Roe (the) 217. 

Rugendas, 155. 

Rules, ph^siogn&monical, ona 
hundred, 461. ^ 

-general, 461—463, 

Russians, national features of the, 
340. 

Santorinus, remark of, 241. 
Savonj^ola, 428 (Blate, LV. Fig. 
12 .) 

Scaglia (Alex.) 187 (Plate XXIV 
Fig. 8.) , 

Schellenbcrg, 155, 

Schinz, (Miss) marriage of, with 
Lavater, xlv. 

Schlutter, 155. 

Schnk* (Peter) 449 (Plate LXXl, 
Fig-. 1.) 

Scripture, physiognomotaical pas¬ 
sages from;'3l0. 

Self-observeE, journ3\ of a, lx. * 
Semeiblics, medicinal, 336. 

-r— 7. writers on, 338. 

Sensayoy, physiognomunical, it, 
iJSl, 47, 137, i5S. ■ 

Senserium of physiognomy, 140. 
Sei^ents, 226. , 

Sexes, physiogUomomcal relation 

• w>f thcj 236. 

Shf|des, great signifcance of, 
146—190. 

-chair tbr drawing, 190.> 

-in what characters most 

exp.'essive, 192. 

-'> principal sections of, 192. 

-more expressive of pro- 


• The word is th^ sgellcd in the original, I know not wh^ mistake 
lias been coinmifte«^.^T, 


o 
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pensity than actual character, 
194 * 

Shades female, 202 ' 

Shakspeorc, 34. 

Sheep (the) 216—222. 

Silenus, deformity of the figures 
of, n4. 

Similarity, perfect, of any two 
things, impossible, 13. 

-of nature to itself, 205, 

Skeletons of the catacombs, ob¬ 
jection drawn fror®, iin(f an¬ 
swer, 237. 

Skulls, observations on, 15Q, 233, 
299. 

-of beasts, 209- ' 

-suggestionsi to the physiog¬ 
nomist concerning, 236. 

-of the Medes and Persians, 

diflference between, 240, 

-difference of, relative to sex 

an^i nation, 241. 

-observations on, from Ve- 

salius, ^44. 

-of children, 247. 

» 

-reraarkr of CJfmper con- 

c^rningj 353. * ' * * 

S^eepiAg, countenances, oj tht, 
to be slufjjed by the ply^fiog- 
liomist, 149^ ^ ^ 

Sloth (the) 215. ^ 

Smile, 484. , 

Socrates, 113. ^ 

-head of, and jvdgment' 

on, 1,17, * I 

Socrates, various heads of* 
r23. 

Sophists knaves, 480. 
Soutinann, 153. 

Spalding, 34 (Plate XXVtI. 

^ 12 .) , 

-character of, xxxm 

Sprangefr 154 ' ^ 

Sterne, 34. . 


Stevens (Petrus) 1S7 (PlateXXIV.* 
Fig. 9.) 

Stoberin, 434 (Plate LXIV. 
Fig. 1.) 

Stortzenbecher, 123. 

Strange, 258. 

Strength and weakness, signs of, 
334, 423. 

Study of physiognomy (ou the) 
136. 

Stupidity, 478, 479. 

Sturtz, 34. 

-essay tn physiognomy 

bv, 2‘33.. 

Sultzer, quotation from, 24, 

I -cxCraordinjry anecdote of, 

jxxvlf 

Superiority a^*d inferiority of 
countenances, 32. 

SwBTi (the) 224. 

S>vine (the) 217 (Plate XXXlll. 
Fig. 6.) , 

•Swiss, national features of tlie, 
340. 

S)^mpathy and antipathy, lOlr' 

4 

* Tameness animals, signs of, 
210 . 

Teeth, 159, 395, ' - 

Temperaments, Ksempf's essaj 
on the, extracts from, mth re- 
maikS*, 323. 

- observations con¬ 
cerning, 327, 420. 

Tcm [lerame nt s, characteristic lines 
of, 333. I 

Terris (physiognoinonical) found 
in all languages, 32. 

Testimonies in favour of physiog- 
'^.omy, 

Thinkers, 486^ 

Thoughts, miscellaneous, 415. 

T^ger (the) 215,* 216. 

Titian, 153. •- 
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Torture, physiognomy might be 
substituted for the, 411. 

Towns and places, physiognomy 
of, 359 . 

Travellers, a word to, 405. 

Truth of physiognomy, 13, 

Turks, character of the, 356. 

Vanderhank, 152. 

Vanderwerf, 154. 

I 

Vandycke, 152. 

Varges (Louis de) 429 (Plate 
LVIL Fig. 12.) / 

Vesalius, 245, • * 

-remarks of, on the fonn 

o? the skull, 2^- • 

Vice deforyis, 100, 107t HO. | ^ 

Virtue beautifies, 10C| 108, 112. 


Vos, 154. 

Vulture (the) 224f 

* • 

Warts, 483. 

West, 155. 

Winkelmann, remark of, con¬ 
cerning Silenus, 114. 

-extracts from, 111, 

349 , 350. 

Wilkenboon, 154. 

Wit, sense in which the word is 
U8edl)y thj author, 65. 

-epithets under the title, 1 ?]. 

Wolf, quptations from, 2^ 

Wolf (thf) 211. ' 

'Women, 396,459, 481, 482. 
Wren (Christoph.^ 452 (Plate 
LXXI. Fig. 11.) 


Understanding and reason, de¬ 
finitions of, 251. 

Union between the knowledge of 
the heart and philanthropy, 129. 

Unity of nature’s works, 145. 

UnivJrsality of physiognomonlcal 
sensation, 17, 31,47, 137, J5^t. 

Voice, an indication of ^aracter, 
27, 158. 

Voisin,*A6 (Plate LVI. Fig. 11.) 

Voitaire, 124. * 

Wuptuousness, 

Vostermans (Lucb$ 187 •(Plate 
XXIV. Rg. 11.) ' 


Youth, physiognomy of, 403. ♦ 


Zimmermann, quotation frop, 
Lxxviii. 56. 

-from his Treiktise on 


Experience, 3^. 

-- frgm his life of Hal- 

•‘•ler, 463 . • 

Zoftkofgr, ^cxxvii. * * t 

Zopyr^^ lodgment of, coifceming 
Socrates, 113. * ^ 

Zuricbi features ^f the natives ofi 
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